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OFFICE OF STATE SUPERINTENDENT, 

Nashville, December 15, 1875. 

To His Excellency, J as. D. Porter, Governor of Tennessee : 
Sir : In compliance with Section 7 of the Public School 
Law, I have the honor to submit i "detailed report of the 
official proceedings " of my office, for the year ending the 
31st day of August, 1875. 

I am, sir, very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, * 

LEON. TROUSDALE, 
State Superintendent of Schools. 



REPORT. 



The requirement of law which imposes upon the State 
Superintendent the duty to annually submit to the Gov- 
ernor "a detailed report of his official proceedings" and 
of all that pertains to the Public Schools, as to their cost 
and the degree of their usefulness and success, creates 
a responsibility which, if properly met by all the agents 
of the law, should afford an unerring test of the progress 
and success of the system. During the nine months 
that I have had the honor to hold the commission, at 
the hands of the Executive, I have, therefore, endeavored, 
through every instrumentality which the operation of the 
law affords, to collect and consolidate such facts as might 
make a plain exhibit of the financial status of the schools, 
and tend to illustrate their condition, needs and success. 
Had the theory of the law worked out practically, as in- 
tended, there would have been little difficulty in carrying 
out this purpose. But, as will be seen from an examination 
of the statistical tables accompanying this report, there 
are many blanks to be filled which are the result of in- 
attention to the duties imposed, and which are necessary 
to a complete view of the school system of the State. 
This defect arises from two causes, which I deem of so 
much importance, that I shall proceed to set them forth 
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in detail, trusting that it may be the means of securing 
ultimately a sufficient remedy by proper legislative enact- 
ment. These causes are: 

First. In some cases the failure of County Superintend- 
ents to make full and clear reports to this office, as re- 
quired by law. 

Second. In many cases the failure of Clerks and Treas- 
urers of School Districts to make their reports to the 
County Superintendents, and to require the proper re- 
ports from the teachers. 

The cause first enumerated is clearly traceable to the 
election of inefficient persons to the office of County 
Superintendent, or to the refusal of the proper authority 
to allow them such compensation for their services as 
would enable them to discharge the important duties im- 
posed upon them by law in a satisfactory manner. In 
some counties no compensation whatever is allowed by 
thex County Court to the Superintendent, which is a vir- 
tual annulment of the office, and acts directly as a denial 
of the intention of the Legislature to make a fair experi- 
ment of the Public School system. In other cases, the 
County Courts have taken upon themselves to instruct 
the Superintendent to omit certain duties imposed by the 
law, that they might have a reasonable pretext for cur- 
tailing their compensation. This presents the worst as- 
pect of the question. The magistrates of the county are 
the chosen conservators of the law, and for any of them 
to instruct an officer not to discharge certain duties, plain- 
ly imposed by the law, for the purpose of saving a few 
paltry dollars, manifests rather too much zeal in the direc- 



tion of a false economy. In one county the County Court 
wholly failed or refused to elect a Superintendent, in Jan- 
uary last, as commanded by law. 

The failure of many Clerks and Treasurers to require 
reports from teachers, and themselves to make reports 
to the County Superintendent, is an evil inseparable from 
the employment of so great a number of officers with 
scarcely no compensation. There is an average number 
of twenty Clerks and Treasurers throug;hout each county 
of the State. Each of these has his own private affairs 
to manage, and many regard the office as too trivial to 
demand that exact method in its administration which is 
necessary to its success. In many instances no regular 
books are kept. Others are incompetent to keep ac- 
counts. It has, then, happened rarely, or not at all. that 
County Superintendents have not been compelled, in order 

[to make their own reports, to visit several or all of the 
districts in person, that they might secure any report 
from a District Clerk and Treasurer. In many instances 
they have even then failed to secure intelligible reports. 
This simple detail of facts, derived from the practical 
operation of the law, shows defects which may be easily 
remedied by legislative amendments, and which will secure 
the desired accuracy and system in the reports upon which 
our school statistics are based, and which are absolutely 
essential, that we may know the working of the system. 
The necessary amendments . will also result in bringing 
about the fairest practical test of the system in everj' 
county of the State, and will be a lighter burden, in the 
way of expense, than the present system. It Is simple- 
and easily reached ; and Is to provide for a School Board 
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ture, where proper support and co-operation are invoked, 
and where friendly, instead of hostile, elements, are called 
to their aid. Indeed, the striking contrast thus pre- 
sented between the employment of County Superintend- 
ents who have been permitted, by reasonable compensa- 
tion and encouragement, to bring to their work their 
whole energies and attainments, and the hostile policy of 
some, necessarily resulting from the election of inefficient 
and poorly-paid Superintendents, triumphantly vindicates 
the wisdom of the county supervision, which the law in- 
tended to create and organize. In the case of counties 
where there have been no Superintendents to look after 
the interest of the schools, or where they have been un- 
remunerated and inefficient, or where they have been in- 
structed by the Court not to discharge their delicate and 
responsible duties, there can be no evidence, and conse- 
quently no guaranty, that the fund apportioned to them 
has not been wasted or misapplied, or that the schools 
have been opened and conducted according to law, since 
there is no official report, and no responsibility in these 
cases. The effort to conduct a system of public schools* 
based upon combined State and county co-operation, 
would prove a failure without county supervision, as is 
clearly demonstrated in those counties that have ne- 
glected to avail themselves of the advantages which have 
been derived by other counties from such a necessary 
feature of organization. Every business, and especially 
every system, which has need for as many agents and 
employees as the public school system, must necessarily 
have its supervisors, who must be well and carefully se- 
lected, and reasonal)ly compensated for their services. It 
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is universally recognized in every other enterprise as a 
necessity to success, and in no instance is the money ex- 
pended deemed either a waste or an extravagance. This 
principle has been universally applied to the public schools 
of all our cities, and its advantages have never been dis- 
puted or denied. There could be no tolerable organiza- 
tion without it — no system, no method, no government, no 
responsibility, no statistical experience, no progress, no 
success. The weakness of such a school system was 
well illustrated by that which prevailed in our State 
before the war. There was a State Superintendent, 
who was a mere financial custodian, but no County 
Superintendents. I have searched in vain for any records 
which attest the existence of any progressive, popular, 
universal school system, where the schools were under the 
sole direction of District Commissioners. It is true that, 
in some isolated cases, some benefit was derived from 
these schools, and from the fund appropriated to them. 
But the evidence is overwhelming, in the vast amount of 
illiteracy prevailing, that it utterly failed to reach the great 
masses of the people. And are not the schools in the 
rural districts, and the children in the country, entitled to 
equal facilities for advancing their education as those in 
the cities? If a wise and careful superintendence of the 
city schools is deemed indispensable, can any reason be 
shown why it is not equally important to the country 
schools, which have not the same facility for massing, or- 
ganization and inspection, and therefore require more 
earnest and determined efforts to effect these purposes? 
No such reason can be given, but, on the contrary, there 
are additional grounds for deeming such organization and 
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supervision more necessary in consequence of their iso- 
lated, struggling and straggling situation, which increases 
the importance of a common responsibility, method and 
visitation. It seems certain, that without such supervision 
and visitation, the idea of a universal system of free 
schools must be abandoned in the rural districts, which 
must inevitably add to the already alarming exodus of 
population from the farming areas to the towns and cities, 
and ensue in the consequent retrograde of agricultural 
prosperity and depreciation of farm values. The cities 
will continue to present the educational advantages which 
have been found to add so greatly to their wealth and 
population, or will rather strive, from year to year, to im- 
prove upon their present advancement ; for there is no 
city which has ever enjoyed these advantages that will 
readily abandon them. The country schools, being left to 
the feeble, isolated and uncertain struggle under local 
directors, who, in a large majority of cases, as appears 
from official reports, never " darken the doors '' of the 
school rooms, and having no responsible head and no defi- 
nite organization, must gradually grow worse and worse 
under such management, until all aspiring citizens, who 
can, will emigrate to other States, or to cities, where some 
of the blessings of civilization and of the age may be 
successfully sought and enjoyed. It is sometimes said 
that the schools need no supervision, and that Superin- 
tendents' salaries would be better applied to the teachers. 
This would be a sound statement if it could be shown that 
unity, homogeneity and organization were not more neces- 
sary to the success of a school system than poor teaching; 
and that it is the only way to avoid the latter, in very 



I many cases, where so many teachers, for the proper train- 
king of whom adequate provision will always be necessarj', 
tare required. We must either have isolated schools, with 
I no system and no responsibility, or we must choose to 
I have a County Superintendent with unification and a proper 
I responsibility. Which of the two is the better way, it is 
I not difficult to decide. And if we have a County Super- 
I'intendent, it follows that he should receive such pay for 
Ihis services as is reasonable and just. The duties that 
Icome to his share are equally as important to the interests 
lof the county, and of every person in it. as those of any 
lother county officer. And where his labors are well and 
faithfully performed, they are equally as arduous, and re- 
quire more culture, judgment and capacity than are 
necessary for many other county officers. Why there 
should be so much hesitation in awarding to him such 

^ compensation as will secure proper attention from a good 
and competent man, is one of the problems which can 
only be solved by ascribing it to the novelty of an estab- 
lished system of free schools in our State. County su- 
pervision exists in twenty-seven States of the Union and 
eight of the Territories, and 1 might here accumulate 
much testimony, of the highest character, of its actual 
value from most or all of these States and Territories, 
which unite in the position that its abolition would greatly 
mar, if not actually destroy, the unity and efficiency of 
the system. But I will cite one authority in which the 
statement is so clear, and the argument so forcible, as to 
compel conviction. The State Superintendent of Missouri, 
in his report of 1873, sententiously says: 

"Are the country schools to combine for any purpose 
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whatever, or shall each struggle independently of every 
other, find its own teachers, take care of its own school 
funds, and reach out a feeble hand to seize the necessary 
elements of development from the passing current of pro- 
gress, as a poor woman snatches a billet of wood from the 
river's edge ? If the schools are to combine for common 
purposes, that combination must center in a head man or 
supervisor. If they are to act independently, and still make 
progress, or rather live, each school will find it necessary 
to have its own agent or supervisor. Is this practicable ? 
Is it the part of economy ? Just here the farmer's move- 
ment toward combination affords a useful lesson. Alone 
and retired, acting upon his limited experience of the 
world, the farmer found himself the easy prey of every 
other industry. Why ? He met combination by inde- 
pendent and individual force alone. The shape, quality 
and price of the implements necessary for this industry 
were fixed by others, while he retained no power to fix the 
price of his own products. How does he seek to extri- 
cate himself from this embarrassment? He joins with 
his fellow -farmers for common purposes. They have 
crops to sell and goods to buy. The very first step to- 
wards making a combination effective was to employ their 
common agent. The agent or supervisor, acting upon the 
principle of division and concentration of labor, thinks, 
studies, reads, observes, experiences, not for one farmer, 
but for all who are joined by association. This is the 
method of progress ; this is the method of economy. 

The schools lie precisely in the same category. It is 
better and cheaper to have a common agent to do their 
guarding, watching, thinking, devising, planning and ex- 
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■ecuting, than it is for each district to watch, think, devise, 
plan and execute for itself. The argument lies in an 
axiomatic principle ; if we drift away from this principle 
we must eventually drift back again. To my thought the 
abolition of county supervision would be attended with 
grave results to the county schools and to the entire in- 
terests of our farmers. The -schools would degenerate 
and farms would depreciate in value. Cities and villages 
of course would continue their present system of carefully 
graded and minutely supervised schools, and every farmer 
who has children to educate and means to make the shift, 
would abandon the farm for the city. Civilization, which 
depends more upon education than upon any other force, 
would withdraw from rural scenes and concentrate in cities 
and populous centers. The foregoing suggestions are 
made in the earnest belief that if carried out, they will 
result in what is best and least costly for the schools and 
for the development of the State." 

I will cite only an additional authority in conclusion of 
this important branch of this report. 

The Superintendent of Pennsylvania says, in the report 
for that State in 1868: ''The County Superintendency is 
a fixed fact in Pennsylvania. It has existed in this State 
since 1854. No one who has carefully watched its work- 
ing would be willing to see the act establishing it repealed. 
No statement is needed to make known the good it has 
done. Its fruits speak for it. It has been called, and with 
good reason, the 'right arm' of the system.'* 
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SCHOLASTIC POPULATION. 



The scholastic population of the State, (between six 
and eighteen years), according to the returns to this ofifice, 
from the enumeration taken in June last, exclusive of 
Lewis county, from which no return was received, is 
425,986. The scholastic population of Lewis in 1874 was 
626, which, added to the returns from the other ninety-two 
counties, sums up 426,612. Unofficial information re- 
ceived at this office accounts for the failure to make 
returns by the fact that the County Superintendent had 
removed from the county. And here I would respectfully 
suggest that the slight difference between the returns of 
1874 and those of 1875 warrants an amendment to the 
law fixing the period for the enumeration of population 
triennially, or at least biennially. The cost of making the 
enumeration is considerable, as will be seen by glancing 
at the column of expenditures, under the head of " other ex- 
penses,'' a very large proportion of which is chargeable to 
the expense for taking the census. In some cases which 
have come to my knowledge, exorbitant and unwarrant- 
able sums were charged by District Clerks. But even 
when these charges are reasonable, the amount is such 
as to make a large item of saving, where the reason is 
not apparent for an annual enumeration. 

STATISTICAL SUMMARIES. 

Number of pupils enrolled in the schools, so far as re- 
ported, 199,058. 

The following counties, viz.: Cheatham, Cocke, Cofifee, 
Fentress, Gibson, Henderson, Hickman, Houston, Hum- 



phreys, Jackson, Lauderdale, Lewis, Macon, Madison, 
' Perry, Scott, Sullivan — (17) — failed to report enrollment. 

Average dally attendance In tlie schools, 136.805. 

The following counties failed to report average daily 
attendance, viz.: Cheatham, Cocke, Coffee, Fentress, Gib- 
son, Henderson, Hickman, Houston, Humphreys, Jackson, 
Lauderdale, Lewis, Macon, Madison, Perry, Putnam, Scott, 
Sullivan— (18.) 

Eight counties, viz.: Cheatham. Fentress, Gibson, Hous- 
ton, Jackson, Lewis, Macon and Perry reported no schools. 

Seven counties, viz.: Coffee, Henderson, Humphreys, 
Lauderdale, Madison, Scott and Sullivan, reported some 
schools having been opened, but neither reported number 
of pupils enrolled or average attendance. Two counties, 
viz.: Cocke and Hickman, reported average attendance, 
without enrollment, and two reported enrollment without 
reporting average attendance, to-wit: Grainger and Put- 
nam. Of these two, Grainger reported enrollment and 
average attendance as the same, which was evidently a 
mistake, as they are never the same. 

Total number of schools in operation in the State du- 
ring the year, 3,942. (Thirteen counties not reporting 
the number, though some reported schools opened, viz.: 
Cheatham, Coffee, Fentress, Gibson, Henderson, Houston> 
Jackson, Lauderdale, Lewis. Macon, Madison, Perry and 
I Scott.) Of these, 3.127 were white schools, 770 colored, 
and 45 not classified. In these schools there were em- 
1 ployed, white male teachers, 2.561 ; white female. 823 ; 
colored male, 564; colored female, 217; unclassified, 45. 
Total number of teachers, 4,210. Average number of 



months taught, 3.35. Average, per month, paid teachers, 
$30,84 68-IOO, Number of teachers licensed, white male. 
2,409 ; white female. 757 ; colored male, 448 ; colored fe- 
male, 210. Total licensed, 3,824. Number of applicants 
examined, 3,844. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 



The receipts of school moneys in the various counties 
are derived from the reports of County Superintendents. 
The classifications they have made of the sources of rev- 
enue from the State and county are not accurate. District 
Directors, in many instances, were unable to report to the 
Superintendent whether their receipts were from the State 
or county, because of a defective or careless system of 
book-keeping by some County Trustees. The law makes 
it incumbent on the Trustees to keep separate accounts 
of State and county moneys, but they seldom do so. In 
other cases the one mill tax levied by the State, and the 
State poll tax, for the support of schools, are classified as 
a county tax in the returns. And again the authorities 
are under the necessity of negotiating Comptroller's war- 
rants at a discount to pay teachers their dues, which makes 
an apparent reduction in the amounts returned as re- 
ceived from the State. It is much to be desired that these 
warrants could be met more promptly, which cannot be 
done unless greater punctuality were observed in the pay- 
ment of taxes. An effort will be made to remedy these 
irregularities and inaccuracies in the returns, by issuing 
more detailed instructions to County Superintendents than 
has hitherto been done. 



Receipts from State, as returned by County Superin- 
tendents, 58212,840.57; from counties, $360,369.87; odier 
sources, 55152,187.78. Total, (including receipts not item- 
[_ized), 15740,3 16.63. 

Expenditures — paid teachers, $582,918.11 ; building and 
repairing school houses, etc., $44406.44 ; salaries of County 
Superintendents, $16,384.64; other expenses, $42,420.14. 
Total (including expenditures not itemized), $703,358.98. 

The following are comparative statistics of the Public 
Schools of Tennessee for the years 1873-4 and 1874-5. 
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There are three causes which have mainly contributed 
to the falling off, indicated by the foregoing comparative 
statistics, of the enrollment in the p\iblic schools. These 
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First. The postponement of the collection of the t 
of 1874 by the General Assembly until November. This 
postponement rendered it necessarj* to shorten the terms 
of many schools, and thus to preclude the enrollment of 
such as could attend at that season of the year. 

Second, The financial pressure prevented many from 
enrollment who would have otherwise attended. The 
short crop of 1873 created an absolute necessity for every 
available hand in the farms in the subsequent year. 
Absolute poverty and want thus cut off the attendance. 

Third, The reckless miscalculations of the school offi- 
cers in some counties, in 1873-4, involved them in an 
indebtedness which made it impossible to open their 
schools until the debt was first paid to the creditor teach- 
ers. In one county alone an indebtedness was incurred 
of about $28,000, according to the report of the present 
incumbent of the County Superintendency. 

In these counties the money received had to be appro- 
priated to liquidating the indebtedness. Soon after enter- 
ing upon the duties of the office, in a general circular, I 
called special attention to this abuse, and directed that all 
indebtedness incurred be first cancelled before reopening 
tlie schools, as a measure demanded for the very preser- 
vation of the system. This advice has been invariably 
heeded and acted on, as has been that which accompanied 
it, to be more circumspect in reference to the financial 
estimates for the current and future years, so as to avoid 
a similar dilemma hereafter. It is, therefore, believed that 
no such barrier to progress will hereafter exist. It is true 
that teachers may be compelled to wait too long for their 



■, but this will be in consequence of the delay' in the 
collection of taxes. It is to be regretted that the schools 
have not been opened at a time to succeed, instead of 
precede, the collections. Prudent management may alone 
gradually bring this to pass. 

To these special causes may be added the general one, 
heretofore alluded to, resulting from the fact of the 

I County Courts failing or refusing to allow sufficient com- 
pensation to the officers whose duty it is to infuse unity, 
■efficiency and vitality into the schools, who, if left to per- 
form their work, untrammeled by private occupations and 
•cares, would induce many a thousand to attend the schools 
■who now absent themselves, and who could give a wiser 
•direction to the expenditures than are now given by to- 
tally irresponsible boards of directors. It is also believed 
that there is some deficiency in the reports of attend- 
ance upon the schools by reason of the enforced failure 
I of Superintendents to make full reports in the counties so 
I ^manipulated as to show no systematic returns. 

Notwithstanding, however, the reduced averages of en- 
Lrollment on scholastic population, and the reduction shown 
I in the number of teachers and of schools, as compared to 
1 1873-4, it appears that by leaving out of the calculation those 
(■eighteen counties which have not reported average attend- 
l.ance, the per cent, on scholastic population Is the same as 
fin 1873-4, 'V'!5-i -38' So that, with all the drawbacks and 
I disadvantages resulting from the postponement of coUec- 
Jtion of taxes, the reckless and over-sanguine estimates 
■which led to indebtedness, and the very great scarcity 
ipf currency, and poverty, the schools have maintained their 



average attendance. We may fairly conclude from tht*i 
fact, and from the spirit everywhere manifested by the 
friends of the schools, that henceforward there will be a 
real and substantial progress, both as to the numbers 
receiving the benefit of the schools, and as to their quality 
and efficiency. 

This condition of progress may confidently be calcif 
lated on in the counties where tlie local authorities, apprej 
dating intelligently their advantages in encouraging ini 
migration, improving the society, and enhancing the valu 
of real estate, shall supplement the State tax by levying a 
sufficient county tax to continue the schools at least fiva^ 
months in each year, and shall employ a capable and eneP 
getic Superintendent to organize, strengthen, and uni^ 
them. In this connection it is proper to notice the fad 
that in too many of the counties the fund at their comman(| 
is frittered away by the multiplication of schools in ever] 
neighborhood, thus dividing the available amount among 9 
half-dozen teachers in each district, where two, or at mosl 
three, teachers in an average district would accommodatd 
the whole scholastic population, and thus enable them t 
employ more competent teachers at better salaries. 
the present depressed financial condition of the country this 
commends itself as the most practicable means of elevatinc^ 
the character and efficiency of die schools ; and unless the\| 
shall be thus elevated, they will scarcely win or merit thi 
confidence which is indispensable to permanent success 
The utility of a thorough system of supervision and inspa 
tion here again is seen. For without the advising and di*] 
reeling judgment of a Superintendent, it is certain thao 
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I many of the school directors, inexperienced and careless as 
I they often are, will continue to waste the fund in vain efforts 
[ to plant a school-house at nearly every man's door. 

Another measure of true economy, and tending to ele- 
I vate the character of the schools, may be adopted by the 
districts, when advisable, availing themselves of the wise 
provision of the law which permits the organization of 

CONSOLIDATED "SCHOOLS, 

or schools which are free as to the branches of instruc- 
tion prescribed by law, but where tuition may be collected 
from those pursuing other and higher studies. I have 
specially recommended the generous fostering of such 
institutions as being fitted to attract the support of the 
■most intelligent citizens, who would be enabled to build up 
{institutions for more advanced instruction at their imme- 
iftiate homes, and tlius save the heavy cost of sending 
iieir sons and daughters to distant localities. In this way 
■me public fund is virtually increased, a higher order of 
linstruction introduced, better teachers employed, and the 
' system elevated and popularized, at a comparatively small 
additional cost, and that falling on those who choose to 
advance their sons and daughters beyond the free school 
lurriculum. One hundred and seventy-four of such con- 
iolidated schools were in operation during the school- 
wear, averaging nearly two in each county. The number 
night be multiplied indefinitely by the zealous co-opera- 
lion of the County Superintendents and of the School 
Directors, and thus the popularity and efficiency of the 
school system be greatly strengthened. Such schools are. 
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or should be, of the best character of graded schools, and 

■when properly supported, employ two or more teachers. 

In every neighborhood where intelligence and public spirit 

prevail, one of these schools should be established, and 

I trust that within the next year their number will be 

largely increased, Especially when men of intelligence 

complain of the low condition of the schools, diis is the 

practical way opened to them, by a litde effort and at a 

small additional cost, to secure the services of the best 

qualified teachers, and elevate their schools to the highest 

grade of excellence. Any school system that exists, or 

can exist, demands the enlightened co-operation and assist- 

l ance of the most intelligent and public-spirited citizens. 

I It must languish and droop without such active co-opera- 

Ltion. And especially is this the case where the fund for 

B sustaining it is comparatively so limited as Is the fact in 

■ Tennessee. Every economical measure must be resorted 

to to keep it alive in full vigor and usefulness, which is 

_ consistent with the ancient maxim that "the laborer is 

worthy of his hire." 

The following table shows the per cent, of attendance 
on scholastic population and on enrollment in thirty-three 
counties, the per cent, of the aggregates being ,49 on 
population, and, .73 1-3 on enrollment. This statement 
shows that more than one-third of the counties of the 
State have preserved a good average, despite the diffi- 
culties and embarrassments before detailed, and in the 
midst of a year of unprecedented monetary stringency. 
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PER CENT. OF ATTENDANCE ON POPULATION AND ON ENROLLMENT IN THE 

FOLLOWING COUNTIES : 

On Population. On Enrollment. 

Anderson , 58 ,74 

Bedford .49 .65 

Blount 45 .71 

Cannon 53 .72 

Davidson 32 .68 

DeKalb 54 .80 

Greene 75 .87 

James 59 .74 

Jefierson 42 .59 

Johnson .46 .70 

Knox 37 .65 

Lawrence '60 .85 

Loudon........ 71 .80 

Maury '50 .87 

Marshall 47 .75 

McMinn 44 .63 

McNairy 55 .66 

Meigs 45 .60 

Montgomery 39 .86 

Moore 45 .63 

Obion 60 .77 

Overton 54 .60 

Rhea 56 ,75 

Rutherford .41 .68 

Sevier 50 ,70 

Smith 45 .73 

Stewart 42 .71 

VanBuren 60 .71 

Warren. 72 .80 

Washington > 55 .78 

White 55 .82 

Williamson 32 .65 



PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

No educational statistics can be complete, and therej 
fore none can effectually exhibit the state of ] 
without reliable and accurate returns from the pri- 
vate schools. I have endeavored, by every means con- 
nected with the functions of this office, to collect such 
statistics for the last year. The result is, that I have com- 
plete returns from twenty-six counties, and partial returns 
from seven counties, but from the latter no reliable data 
can be given, It is desirable to know what proportion 
of the school population of the State has attended diese 
schools, and what the comparative cost of operating them 
has been. It is much to be regretted that there is no fixed 
system, sanctioned by law, by which these statistics can be 
collected and consolidated in this office. The principals of 
these schools would cheerfully furnish them, it is believed, 
if there was a strictly legal demand. There is no rivalry 
in any sense between them and the public schools. The 
organization of free public schools has brought about 
a movement which throws to the front the enlightened 
educator in every department. And if the private schools 
could enroll in their catalogues all the children of the 
State, there would be no demand for public schools, save 
what is gained by a great organization that cheapens ed- 
ucation, and by the superior system introduced and the 
general discussion of methods, both of discipline and in- 
struction; which have brought about a higher efficiency, a 
renewed vitality, and a progressive movement for univer- 
sal enlightenment ; and is one of the marvels of our age. 
It is true that the exception has crystalized the public 



school system in popular sentiment. But the statesmen 
of our period well know that it is necessary to invoke 
every assistance in the great work of educating the people, 
which is now universally regarded as the most efficient 
police measure or preventive ; the necessary means to 
sustaining a government based upon the intelligence of 
the citizen ; and the indispensable measure of progress 

I in the increase of wealth, enterprise and social advance- 

[ ment. 

The following statement shows tolerably complete re- 
E turns of private schools from twenty-six counties. Partial 
[ returns, but not useful because so deficient, were also 
[ received from the counties of Davidson, Fayette, Ham- 
blen, Humphreys, McMinn. Weakley and WilHamson. 
which show the average cost of tuition in private schools 
in those counties, per pupil, per month, to be $3.24. Com- 
|;plete or partial reports of the cost of tuition in private 
'schools in all the counties {3^) reporting, completely or 
partially, show the average cost of tuition per pupil, per 
month, to be 552.84, while the cost of pupil per month, 
in die public schools, was ,S6 31-100, as elsewhere shown. 
In the twenty-six counties from which complete returns 
of private schools were received, there were 10,083 pupils 
attending during the school year. The scholastic popula- 
tion of these twenty-six counties, according to the late 
enumeration, is 99,715. If; therefore, the attendance in 
private schools in the remaining counties in the State was 
in the same proportion, in a scholastic population of 
1426,612, there were 43,138 pupils attending the private 
[schools, which added to the enrollment in the public 
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schools, will sum up 241,223, attending either public or 
private schools at some time during the school year. 

The following statement shows these statistics, in detail, 
twenty-six counties: 

ANDERSON COUNTY. 

Number of private schools in county 3 

teachers employed 4 

pupils in attendance 115 

Average cost per pupil per month $1.17 

BLOUNT COUNTY. 

Number of private schools in county 3 

teachers employed 15 

pupils enrolled.. .• » 402 

Average cost per pupil per month $3.33 

CARTER COUNTY. 

Number of private schools in county 2 

teachers employed 3 

pupils in attendance 75 

Average cost per pupil per month , $1.50 

Aggregate cost of three schools $1125 00 

CLAY COUNTY. 

Number of private schools in cojinty 3 

teachers employed - 3 

pupils in attendance. 75 

Average cost per pupil per month , $1.50 

CROCKETT COUNTY. 

Number of private schools in county 6 

" teachers employed 7 

" pupils in attendance 237 

Average cost per pupil per month $2.55 
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DEKALB COUNTY. 

Number of private schools in county 2 

teachers employed ^ 

pupils in attendance 110 

Average cost per pupil per month $1.45 

FRANKLIN COUNTY. 

Number of private schools in county 4 

teachers employed 28 

pupils in attendance 500 

Average cost ger pupil per month $6.12 

GIBSON COUNTY. 

Number of private schools in county 72 

teachers employed 78 

pupils in attendance 2,290 

Average number of months taught 5i 

Average cost per pupil per month .• $2.30 

•A.ggregate cost of schools per month * $5,267 00 

Average salaries of teachers per month $67.52 

Average cost of tuition per day per pupil ...- * 11-J 

Note. — Mr. Currey, former Superintendent, shows the average cost of tuition in 
the public schools per day per pupil to have been only six cents, a fraction over 
one-half the tuition in the private schools. 

GILES COUNTY. 

Number of private schools in county (partial report) 10 

" pupils in attendance 360 

Average cost per pupil per month $2.70 

Note. — A full report from all the private schools in the county would reduce the 
average attendance to twenty pupils to the school, and the average cost per pupil 

per month to $2.50. 

HANCOCK COUNTY. 

Number of private schools in county.. ..*..c 18 

teachers employed 20 

pupils in attendance .^ 450 

Average cost per pupil per month $1.18 
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HARDIN COUNTY. 

Number of private schook in county , 21 

teachers employed 23 

pupils in attendance . 562 

Average cost per pupil per month , $1.93 

HENRY COUNTY. 

Number of private schools in county 8 

teachers employed 10 

pupils in attendance (average) 235 

pupils enrolled 290 

months taught during the year .* 10 

Average cost per pupil per month $2.25 

HOUSTON COUNTY. 

Number of private schools in county 4 

" pupils in attendance • 80 

JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

Number of private schools 6 

teachers employed ; 11 

pupils in attendance • 485 

Average cost per pupil per month $2.50 

LINCOLN COUNTY. 

Number of private schools in county 9 

teachers employed 20 

pupils in attendance (parti al report) ., 538 

Average cost per pupil per month )(3.25 

LOUDON COUNTY. 

Number of private schools in county 12 

teachers employed 16 

pupils in attendance 456 

Average cost per pupil per month $6.75 

Note. — The Superintendent estimates the average cost to each pupil per month 
in the fifteen puhlic free schools in tliis county at $3.16J, being less than one-half 
the cost in the private schools. 
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MARION COUNTY. 

Number of private schools in county 5- 

teachers employed 6 

pupils in attendance 180 

Average cost per pupil per month , $1.30 

MARSHALL COUNTY. 

Number of private schools in county 15 

" pupils in attendance (estimated) 1,000 

Average cost per pupil per month $2.25 

m'nairy county. 

Number of private schools in county 7 

teachers employed 7 

pupils in attendance 175 

Average cost per pupil per month $2.50 

OVERTON county. 

Number of private schools in county 38 

teachers employed 38 

pupils in attendance 009 

Average cost per pupil per month $1.10 

Aggregate cost of private schools $2,999 40 

Note— There is one academy in this county, open ten months in the year, with 
an average of fifty students. The average cost per month per pupil in this scliool 
is two dollars. 

PERRY COUNTY. 

Number of private schools in county 28 

teachers employed 28 

pupils in attendance, 586 

Average cost per pupil per month $1.70 

Aggregate cost of private schools $2,095 25 

Note — The private schools in this county, with but two exceptions, did not con- 
tinue more than two months, having been closed on account of sickness. There are 
a male and a female academy in this county, but neither of them have been in 
operation this year. 
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SULLIVAN COUNTY. 

Number of private schools in county 4 

teachers employed.. 10 

pupils in attendance 179 

Average cost per pupil per month $2.30 

TIPTON COUNTY. 

Number of private schools in county 4 

" teachers employed 7. 

** pupils in attendance 170 

Average cost per pupil per month ^3.60 

TROUSDALE COUNTY. 

Number of private schools in county 5 

teachers employed 7 

pupils in attendance 150 

Average cost per pupil per month $2.25 

VAXBUREN COUNTY. 

Number of private schools in county - 3 

teachers employed 6 

pupils in attendance 172 

Average cost per pupil per month $2.07 

WHITE COUNTY. 

Number of private schools in county 2 

teachers employed 3 

pupils in attendance 75 

Average cost per pupil per month $1.50 

TAXATION BY COUNTIES. 

The following counties have levied no additional tax for 
school purposes for 1875 : 

Anderson, Benton, Carroll, Carter, Cheatham, Claiborne, 

Clay, Cocke, Coffee, (-rockett, Decatur, Fentress, Giles, 
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Grainger, Hancock, Hardin, Henderson, Henry, Hickman, 
Humphreys, James, Jackson, Lawrence, Lewis, Madison, 
Meigs, Overton, Perry, Putnam, Robertson, Scott, Smith, 
Sullivan, VanBuren, Wayne, Weakley, Wilson — 37. 

In the other fifty -six counties of the State levies have 
been made as follows, for 1875, either by the County 
Courts or a direct vote of the people : 

^ On Polls. On Property. On Privileges. 

Bedford $2.00 .15 

Bledsoe , 50 .15 

Blount 25 .10 50 per ct. of State tax. 

Bradley 10 .10 lOperct.of State tax. 

Campbell .20 $2.20 on each 

Cannon 50 .10 One-half State tax. 

Cumberland 50 .20 Same as State. 

Davidson 1.00 .10 *Oneeighth State tax 

DeKalb .10 

Dickson 50 5 per ct. of State tax. 

Dyer 1.00 .10 *1 00. 

Fayette.. 1.00 .10 

Franklin 50 .20 

Gibson 1.00 .15 Same as State. 

Greene 25 .20 25perct. of State tax. 

Grundy - 50 .10 

Hamblen .50 .15 lOperct. of State tax. 

Hamilton .10 

Hardeman 1.00 

Hawkins .10 

Haywood .75 05 Same as State. 

Houston 25 .10 $21.50. 

Jofferson 1.00 .10 

♦One mill merchants' ad vabreni; one mill merchants' capital ; one-eighth State 
tax on other privileges. 

3 
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n Polls. 

Johnson 1.00 

Knox 1.00 

Lake 1.00 

Lauderdale 1.00 

Lincoln ,^ 

Loudon 1.00 

Macon 1.00 

Marion 1.00 

Marshall 1,00 

Maury 1.00 

McMinnn 1.00 

McNairy 1.50 

Monroe 1.00 

Montgomery 1.00' 

Moore 1.00 

Morgan 1.00 

Obion 50 

Polk 

Khea 1.00 

Koane 1.00 

Rutherford 1.00 

Sequatchie 

Sevier 25 

Shelby 1.00 

Stewart 1.00 

Sumner 1.00 

Tipton 1.00 

Trousdale 75 

Union 25 

Warren 1.00 

Washington 1.00 

White 25 

Williamson 1.00 



On Privilegrea. 



On Property, 

.20 

.10 t 
.10 

.10 
.10 
.20 
.10 



.02 5 cents on ?100. 



.10 
.20 
.05 
.20 
.10 
.20 
.10 
.07 
.10 
.05 
.10 
.10 
.05 
.20 
.15 



15 per ct. of State tax. 
20 per ct. of State tax. 
10 per ct. of State tax. 



20 per ct. of State tax. 
10 per ct. of State tax. 



$50.00. 



5 per ct. of State tax, 
.10 10 per ct. of State tax. 
.15 20 per ct. of State tax. 
.10 
.05 



tSpecial tax on each privilege exercifled. 
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The failure to levy a tax by any county indicates a 
^reat indifference to the spirit of the law. The interest 
on the school fund, apportioned to the counties, forms a 
basis upon which the counties may build a liberal system 
■of free instruction. But it should be supplemented by a 
county tax sufficient to continue the operation of the 
schools not less than five months; otherwise it may be 
characterized as almost a waste of the fund, unless, as 
in some instances, the schools are prolonged by gen- 
erous private subscriptions. But these subscriptions 
are not reliable for a definite period, and the County 
Courts would, in every case, consult the true interest 

I ■©{ the people by levying such a tax as will make the 
schools vital and efficient. The immediate benefit of 
the schools, without reference to their influence upon the 
■coming generation, will be the improved value of farms 
and town lots, and the securing a greater abundance and 
consequent cheapness of I'abor. Immigration of the best 

[ ■character will be attracted to counties which provide good 
free schools, and will be instantly repelled by the igno- 
rance which attends their absence. Nothing is better 
established, in the history of new settlements, than this 
fact, and I commend its consideration to the County 

^€ourts. 

NORMAL KCHOOLS. 

Under the provisions of an Act passed by the General 
•Assembly March 23, 1875, entitled "An act to provide for 

the establishment, and to prescribe rules for the govern- 
ment, of a Normal School or Schools in the State of 
I Tennessee, in connection with the Public School system 
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thereof," the Board of Education created thereby wascj 
organized by the Governor, by the appointment of Hon. 
E. H. Ewing, of Rutherford ; Hon. S. Watson, Dr. J. B. 
Lindsley and Mr. L. G. Tarbox, of Davidson ; Dr. R. W. 
Mitchell, of Shelby; and J. J. Reese, Esq., of Knox, as 
members. Soon after its organization the Board accepted 
a proposition from the Trustees of the University of 
Nashville, tendering the use of their college buildings, 
grounds, etc., for two years, and also the income arising 
from their permanent fund and that of the Montgomery 
Bell Academy, amounting together to $6,000 per annum, 
on the condition that the Montgomery Bell Academy be 
kept in operation as heretofore, and as a model training 
school to the Normal University proposed to be estab- 
lished. At the same time, Dr. B. Sears, the General 
Agent of the Peabody Education Fund, modified the 
proposition formerly made by him to the State, so that the 
sum of $6,000, which he proposed to appropriate for the 
establishment of a State Normal School, on condition 
that the State would appropriate a like sum, was abso- 
lutely tendered by him for two years, by accepting the 
loan of the University in lieu thereof. These two dona- 
tions, amounting to $12,000 per annum, together with the 
use of the buildings, grounds, library, etc., with the con- 
ditions annexed, were accepted by the State Board of 
Education, and Mr. Eben S. Stearns was elected President 
of the Normal University, and subsequently by the Trus- 
trees, Chancellor of the University of Nashville. Soon 
afterwards a corps of professors, of the highest qualifica- 
tions, were appointed for the Normal University and for 



the Montgomery Bell Academy, 
incr crentlemen and ladies : Ebe 



nposed of the follow- 



1 S. Stearns, Chancellor 
•and Principal ; Miss Julia A. Sears, Miss Emma M, Cutter, 
J.-W. Yeatman, S. M. D. Clark, Wm, R. Garrett. 

On Wednesday., the ist day of December, 1875, the 
formal opening of the University was had in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives, at the Capitol, by the State 
Board of Education. The proceedings of this inaugura- 
tion of a University, whose object is to supply trained 
teachers for our free schools, will be found in the appen- 
[ -dix to this report, 

The provisional establishment of this University, under 
such favorable auspices, and with a beginning which 
assures that it is appreciated by our citizens, should be a. 
subject of earnest congratulation by all friends of popular 
education. Elementary education of the people is now 
"a public institution and an acquired fact" in our State, 
upon the foundation of the law. As wisely remarked by 
M. Guizot, sometime Minister of Public Instruction in 
France, "elementary instruction is not a sovereign pana- 
■cea, capable of curing every moral disease of a nation, 
nor all-sufficient for intellectual health. It is a salutary or 
pernicious ingredient, according as it is ill or well directed ; 
restrained within due bounds, or carried beyond its proper 
. scope. When a new or influential force, physical or moral, 
|-steam or intelligence, once enters the world, it can never 
Ite expelled ; we must learn how to turn it to profitable 
account. If we fail to do this, it disseminates, pell mell, 
and in all directions, fertility or destruction. In our de- 
gree and present state of civilization, ike education of the 
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people hus become an absolute necessity y a fact equally indis- 
pensable and inevitable.'' 

The public school system of Tennessee was established 
upon this idea, that as civilization is, in its present pro- 
gressive stage, "the education of the people has become 
an absolute necessity, a fact equally indispensable and 
inevitable." Without it, Tennessee must fall back from 
the ranks of an enlightened State, and the very foundation 
of her political system — universal suffrage — ^must rot and 
decay, and its superstructure, therefore, totter to its fall. 

Nor is it less true that it is incumbent upon our states- 
men to see to it that this "new and influential force,*' 
which, having "entered the world,*' "can never be ex- 
pelled," should receive the assistance of the most broad 
and generous training, that it may be well and not ill 
directed. That it may be "turned to profitable account,"^ 
the force should be directed and engineered by skilled 
hands, and the whole system should be elevated, so as ta 
command the confidence and receive the support of the 
most intelligent and leading minds in our State. This can- 
only be done by preparing the teachers systematically, 
and by the highest methods known to educators, for their 
grand and beneficent work. In this manner, and in this 
alone, can we make the free educational force a blessing 
to the children of the State, beyond any that could be 
conferred upon them, and a bulwark of the State itself, of 
more strength and durability than any other which human 
hands can construct or human brains conceive. 

I do not hesitate to invoke, through your Excellency, the 
favorable and fostering care of the General Assembly to 
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this first effort to establish popular education in our State, 
' upon such a firm and substantial basis as may elevate it to 
the highest standard of efficiency and excellence which it 
, has attained in the most civilized states and nations of 
1 the globe. And I would most respectfully and earnestly 
invoke your own influence and good offices in its behalf, 
as being one of the most signal services, which the privi- 
lege conferred upon the Executive by the Constitution, to 
recommend such measures as shall seem conducive to the 
public welfare, enables him to perform. It should not be 
I forgotten that the Normal University, in its present organ- 
L ization, Is provisional and limited. It is an experiment for 
I the purpose of attracting the attention of enlightened cit- 
kizens to its manifest and great advantages. It is justly 
f regarded as indispensable to an elevated and useful public 
I school system. It will, therefore, require some legislative 
k aid to make it a permanent feature. But I will not doubt 
Kthat when it shall have demonstrated, by its own operation 
I and influence, the necessity for its support, the State will 
f move with all its power, both to its moral and to its ma- 
[ terial aid. 

I COUNTY INSTITUTES. 

I In connection with the establishment of a Normal Uni- 
■•versity, which it is believed will eventually lead to the 
■ creation of others in gradual succession, the question of 
B' Normal Institutes, in each county of the State, assumes 
I greater importance. No provision has been made by law 
r to foster these useful institutions for improvement in the 
L art of teaching. But they are used as auxiliaries, in all 
L countries where the public school has taken rank, as the 
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chief instrumentality in improving the social, industrial and 
political condition of the people. That the profession of 
teaching is gready elevated, and its capacity for useful- 
ness increased by their means, there can be no doubt. 
They are training schools for teachers of the highest value, 
and such schools only as many teachers can reach. I 
know of but one country where the Normal Schools have 
attained to sufficient growth as to be able to provide near- 
ly all the teachers for the free schools ; and even in Prus- 
sia, many teachers are furnished from the Universities and 
other institutions, which can graduate pupils of equal or 
higher qualifications with the Normal Schools. Switzer- 
land, indeed, has world-famed Normal Schools, the founda- 
tion of whose excellence is justly ascribed to the philan- 
thropist-educator, Fellenberg. But they are not sufficiendy 
numerous to supply the wants of a free school system 
which has attained the desideratum of educating every 
child in the State of sane mind and sound body. In our 
State, where teaching is not recognized as a profession, 
and where few have adopted it as a permanency, it would 
be next to impossible to supply the annual demand for a 
fresh supply of teachers from these institutions. It has, 
therefore, become a necessity to adopt the next best ex- 
pedient by resorting to the Teachers' Institute. I would 
recommend, therefore, that every County Superintendent 
organize a permanent Institute in his county, and decline 
to recognize as a teacher of the first grade any candidate 
who shall contumaciously refuse to attend these Institutes 
whenever it may be in his power to do so. In answer 
to a circular of inquiry, addressed to the County Superin- 



\ tendents from this office, with the view of ascertaining the 
number of County Institutes already organized, ninereen 
;5lffirmative responses were received, and it was found that 
fseveral other Superintendents were taking the initiative to- 
ward the establishment of Institutes. 
During the past year I attended two District Institutes, 
land called together a third, which I was providentially 
l-hindered from attending. These Institutes were held res- 
Lpectively at Morristown, Hartsvilie and Troy, the lirst 
Bl)eing conducted by Superintendent H. Presnell, of Wash- 
jington county, and Prof. Z. C. Sharp, of Blount county; 
tthe second by Prof. C. W, Callender, of Sumner county ; 
I and the last by Superintendent W. F. Shropshire, of 
I Obion county. They were severally attended by the 
lablest educators in the surrounding counties, and were 
■■productive of decided good results, both to teachers and 
Lto the cause of free schools. 



INTEK-STATE CONVENTION. 

An Inter-State Teachers' Convention was held at Chat- 
ftanooga on the 30th of June, continuing three days. 
[(Superintendent Mallon, of Adanta, Ga., was appointed 
['President, An address of welcome was delivered by Col. 
I George Washington, of Knoxville. Able and profitable 
papers were read by Superintendent W. P. Harris, of the 
St Louis city schools. Prof. Briggs, of the Northwestern 
f University, Evanston, Illinois, and Maj. W. J. Davis, editor 
liof Home and School, Louisville, Ky.; and several interesting 
I discussions were had. This convention was well attended 

■ by the teachers of East and Middle Tennessee and North- 

■ ern Georgia. The following resolutions were adopted: 
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I. That the Convention permanently organize under the 
name of Inter-State Teachers' Association. 2. That the 
next meetinor be held at Memphis, Tennessee, the time to 
be left to the Executive Committee. 3. That the teachers 
and educators in Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri and Kentucky, and all 
other States wishing it, be invited to become members. 

Before adjourning a permanent organization was effect- 
ed by the election of Prof. B. Mallon, of Georgia, Presi- 
dent ; Prof Z. C. Graves of Tennessee, Maj. W. J. Davis 
of Kentucky, Mr. G. A. Woodward of Alabama, Rev. M. 
C. Briggs, of Illinois, Prof. W. T. Harris of St. Louis, 
Missouri, Vice Presidents ; Prof. W. R. Garrett, of Ten- 
nessee, Secretary. Executive Committee, Dr. J. B. Linds- 
ley. Dr. R. W. Mitchell, Prof. A. Pickett, and Prof. M. C. 
Butler. 

It was one of the most successful and advantageous 
conferences of educators ever held in the State, its incep- 
tion, and much of its success, being due to Dr. J. B. 
Lindsley, President of the Tennessee State Teachers' 
Association. The citizens of Chattanooga dispensed a 
liberal hospitality through the Chairman of their local 
Committee of Arrangements,* Maj. L. S. Marye. The 
Convention adjourned to meet at Memphis at some day 
during the year 1876. 

THE CENTENNIAL. 

Although no requirement of law indicated any obliga- 
tion to arrange for the exhibition of school-work at the 
Centennial Exposition, to be held in the city of Philadel- 
phia, during the year 1876, yet I considered it my privilege, 
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1 if not my diity. to make an earnest effort to place the 
I Tennessee free schools in their proper position on that 
[ opportune occasion for marking the advance we are mak- 
I ing in that direction. I accordingly sought the aid of the 
I Executive Committee of the State Teachers' Association, 
I to bring the matter properiy before the educators of the 
I State, and was met in a liberal and enlightened spirit both 
I by that body and by Superintendents S. Y. Caldwell, R. W. 

Weakley and John R. Dean. 
I The principal obstacle which we had to encounter was 
I the want of funds to make the necessary preliminary 
I preparations at the exposition. An effort has been made 
I to meet this difficulty, but with doubtful success. Refer- 
I ence is made to the circulars sent out from this office for 
[ the details of the action taken, 

GRADED SCHOOLS. 

I Earnest efforts have been made by the most enlightened 
I and efficient Superintendents, in counties where there 
[ was any occasion for effort, to establish graded schools, in 
I accordance with the positive spirit of the public school 
I law. From the reports received at this office, there are 
1 now in the State about ninety of these schools in the rural 
I districts. The aid offered by the Peabody Education Fund 
I has contributed very materially to encourage the estab- 
' lishment of these schools, which are now known to be 
indispensable adjuvants to efficient instruction, thorough 
discipline, and economy in expenditure. The counties 
which have been in the advance in this movement are 
Bedford, Bradley, Davidson, Hardin, Jefferson, James, 
Knox, Madison. McMinn, McNairy, Montgomery, Polk, 
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Warren and Washington. It is only in well populated 
districts that they can be thoroughly successful, and every 
effort should be made to Increase the number, and when 
the population will not admit their success, such classifi- 
cation should be adopted as will approximate to them as 
nearly as the circumstances will admit. 



NEW SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

There have been 138 new school-houses erected in the 
State during the year, as reported to this office in answer 
to a circular of inquiry. Answers were received from 
only 54 counties. The majority are reported to be plain, 
substantial frame structures, a few of a better quality, and 
some of an inferior character. As is well known, a large 
number of the country school-houses are of a very in- 
ferior fashion, not being adapted for any known purpose, 
unless it be to house cattle. The least reflection will sat- 
isfy any mind that the structures where children are 
taught should be well warmed, well ventilated, with ample 
light and space, and furnished with convenient modern 
seats and desks, blackboards, maps, charts, etc. There 
should also be play-grounds attached to them of sufficient 
extent, at least one or two acres, with shade trees, and sup- 
plied with pure water. The site should be selected for its 
heaithfulness, and to some extent for its sightly landscape. 
Neglected as have been these considerations in the past, 
they are beginning to exert their influence in the erection 
of our school-houses, where the smallest modicum of 
taste and intelligence prevails. They are now undeniably 
regarded as the essential preliminaries to progress 
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in educational results; and while the school-house and 
surroundings cannot supplement poor teaching, it is an 
accessory to good instruction, which will ever hold a high 
place in the estimation of the patrons and directors of the 
school. Our fund is too small to afford much assistance 
in the erection of these improved school-houses, Indeed, 
I have doubted whether the District Directors ought, in 
any case, to appropriate any portion of the fund to this 
purpose. There ought to be public spirit enough in every 
or nearly every school district and neighborhood to pro- 
vide, by private subscription, for the purchase of the sites, 
the erection of the buildings, and the furnishing of 
the necessary appointments. The effort which is required 
to make these improvements from private means, would 
have a tendency to increase the interest and arouse the 
pride of the citizens in their schools and in the progress 
of the pupils, by giving every man a personal interest in 
the district school and in its progress. Citizens who will 
interest themselves and appropriate their means to such 
an object, will manifest an ever-increasing interest in the 
cause of education itself. 

It is regretted that no reliable statistics exist of the 
character and value of our common school property. 
Measures will be adopted, during the next year, to ascer- 
tain with exactness these facts, and County Superintend- 
ents, it is hoped, will make it a special object to procure 
ible data on these points in their respective coun- 
, in due time for the next annual report from this office. 



UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 

Though not appertaining to the special functions of 
this office, I have deemed it appropriate to solicit such 
facts from the authorities of the Universities and Colleges 
of Tennessee as would give a reliable and interesting 
view of our system of instruction in these higher schools. 
Our State has been fortunate in having attracted the 
favorable judgment of five leading denominations of 
Christians in the Southern States in favor of the location 
of great Universities, where its refined society, genial 
climate and striking landscapes could impress the heart 
and strengthen the physique of their pupils. The councils 
and synods of these churches have decreed that munifi- 
cent endowments should be raised to provide the grounds, 
buildings and appliances, where the priceless treasures of 
learning should be offered, not only to the youth of our own, 
but also of sister States; thus projecting, in the near future, 
a group of great Universities which is likely to result in 
making our State the university center of the South, 

Appropriate sketches of these institutions have been sup- 
plied and printed in the appendix, together with that of East 
Tennessee University and State Agricultural College, at 
Knoxvilte, and the other colleges of the State. Such a 
broad and generous system of higher education can not 
fail to act with stimulating power upon our elementary 
and secondary schools, infusing into them some part of 
that high enthusiasm which the spirit of education, when 
abroad, cannot fail to inspire in all communities. At the 
same time, our common schools will be the nucleus of 
many an aspiration in youth which will not be suppressed 



I until it shall reach the highest rounds of the ladder of 
I learning in the university, 

PEABODV SCHOOLS. 

In consequence of the large and disproportionate appro- 
priations from the Peabody Education Fund Jn the past to 
graded schools of a certain class, the allowance made to 
the schools of the State for the present year has been per- 
h ceptibly diminished. In the spring, when it was believed 
V that the fund would be larger, an appropriation of $i,$oo 
[was given to the Shelbyville High School. As has been 
I stated, $6,000 was appropriated to the State Normal Uni- 
tversity. And the sum of ^1.500 was appropriated to fur- 
■'Iiishing the office of the State Superintendent \vith such 
iassistance as would enable him to bestow more time 
land energy upon canvassing and arousing the public 
imind on the question of free scliools. In December an 
^additional sum of $6,000 was recommended from this 
■■■office for appropriation to the following graded schools, 
I viz.: 

' Bi-ownsville Gnided Higl: School, IlHywooil .outitv $4(111 IKI 

PfiriH Female Seminary, Henry county 20U (10 

t Obion College, Obion county 200 00 

Memphis City Solioole, SMby county 500 Oft 

PinaoD High School, Madison county 200 00 

SeqUHtchie College. Bledfoe connty 200 00 

Fulton Academy, DeKalh county 200 00 

Hopkins High School, Franklin county 200 OO 

Nourse Seminary, Wliite county 200 00 

Franklin High Scbiol, Wiliiamfon founty 200 00 

Watkina Seminary, Davidson county 200 00 

Unionville'High School, Bedford county .-. 200 00 
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Claiksville City Schools, Montgomery county 500 GO 

Masonic Institute, Johnson county 200 00 

DuflSeld Academy, Carter county 200 00 

Benton High School, Polk county 200 00 

Fall Creek Academy, Sullivan county 200 00 

r 

Jacksboruu-h Free School, Campbell county 200 00 

Can ey Branch High bchool, Greene county 200 00 

Limestone School, Washington county 200 00 

Mossy Creek Preparatory School, Jefferson county 200 00 

New Providence Institute, Blount county 200 00 

Maryville Colored Free School, Blount county 200 00 

Powell's Station Peabody Graded School, Knox county 200 00 

Cane Creek Academy, McMinn county 200 00 

Pleasant Grove Seminary, Hamilton county 200 00 

$6,000 

The whole sum appropriated for the year is $15,000, as 
recited above, 

The able, learned and distinguished general agent of 
the fund, Dr. B. Sears, has afforded to this office not only 
the material aid above stated, but has, in every way, ex- 
tended encouragement and assistance in the arduous work 
which has fallen upon it. 

Impelled by a sense of official duty, and encouraged by 
the support thus extended to me, I have made many visits 
to various counties in the State, and delivered addresses 
wherever they seemed to be demanded by the sentiment 
of the people, or public invitation. I have, in every in- 
stance, been received kindly and hospitably, and have 
been listened to with respectful attention, for which my 
warmest thanks are due to the intelligent, and, in many 
instances, sympathetic audiences I have addressed. 



COLORED NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Yardley Warner, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has 
devoted a large portion of his time and inHiience to col- 
lecting funds, and appropriating them to the support of 
colored schools in East Tennessee, in connection with the 
free schools. The contributions which he has solicited 
and received have been from the Society of Friends in the 
Northern States and in England. Mr. Warner has twice 
visited England on his philanthropic mission, and the re- 
sults are shown in his operations at Jonesboro, Athens, 
Maryville, and other places. A full detail of his opera- 
tions and their results more fully appears in his statement 
made to this office, and in the report of Superintendent 
Presnell, of Washington county, where he has purchased 
with these funds a corhmodious building, and endowed a 
colored Normal School for the education of colored teach- 
ers, which is a desideratum in our State. The Central 
Tennessee College and the Fisk University, at Nashville, 
have supplied a number of colored teachers heretofore, 
but the demand has been far greater than the supply. It 
is believed that hereafter the field will be much better 
occupied than heretofore, in consequence of the benevo- 
lent and active exertions of Mr. Warner and his asso- 
ciates, and of the extended facilities afforded by the insti- 
tutions above referred to. 



CITY AND COUNTY SCHOOLS. 



The separate reports of the city schools of Nashville. 
Memphis, Knoxville, Chattanooga and Edgefield, which 
constitute an important part of our general system, deriving 
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• their support in part from the State and county taxation, 
"which is supplemented with taxes levied by the city author- 
ities, is referred to as constituting a noble living monu- 
ment of the enlightened public spirit of the cit'zens of 
those municipalities. These schools, mostly conducted as 
they are, on the most advanced principles of educational 
progress, adapted to the genius of the people by whom 
they are sustained, and conservative of all that is valuable 
in the treasured traditions of the past, with every improve- 
ment that is useful, while rejecting all that is merely new- 
fangled or novel, may be regarded as landmarks for guid- 
ance in the earnest effort being made to spread their 
blessings into every portion of the State. In this light, 
they are a study to the practical educator, and their meth- 
ods, discipline, organization and details should form an 
inductive basis upon which to build the future superstruc- 
ture of our free school system. Whether we regard them 
with reference to the blessings they have directly con- 
ferred, to their internal economy and management, or to 
the material benefits merely, of which they have been the 
controlling cause, they are alike models for study and an 
acquired vantage ground for our encouragement. 1 trust 
it will not be deemed invidious to mention, as pre-emi- 
nently entitled to approbation, those of Nashville and 
Memphis, since they are an example of what may be at- 
tained by popular sanction and support, without reference 
to parties or classes, though they have not reached as far 
as can be desired, and since they have been founded and 
sustained by the sentiment and action of the most enlight- 
and the purest of their citizens. 
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There may be some who doubt whether the system of 
organization, which has been so successfully carried out in 
the establishment of urban schools, applies with equal 
force to the rural districts. The ground for such a doubt 
is limited to the idea alone, that a sparse rural population 
cannot organize a system of schools as successfully as the 
densely populated city districts. It may be granted that 
the organization can not be as complete and the system as 
perfect; and yet it does not follow that the same general 
organization may not be formulated in counties or districts 
with the view to unity of plan, both as to discipline and 
methods of instruction, and to utilizing the power of asso- 
ciated effort and interchange of experience, just as the 
guilds of cities and the patrons of the country are doing — 
. to give momentum to their movements and power to their 
w<lecrees. Leave an obscure district school out of such 
'■-•association to struggle without sympathy or aid, and it is 
like the single drop descending upon the parched earth, 
__ to be swallowed up and disappear as soon as it falls. But 
ake the same school, constituting one of many which 
exist and move together, by a common impulse and sym- 
pathy, with common visitation, supervision and govern- 
nent, and it more nearly resembles one of the myriad 
Kdrops which pour down from the full cloud to fertilize the 
Ithirsty earth and add accumulated strength to the streams 1 
which water and make it glad. 

The district schools thus organized may never attain to 1 
2 full growth and wide influence of the city schools, but in 
heir sphere they are destined to exert equally as healtli- 
Blil and elevating influences, and to build up the " waste 
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places," attracting immigration of the best class, enhancing 
the value of realty, improving social advantages, increas- 
ing the security of life and property, and multiplying and 
making labor cheaper, and at the same time, more skilled, 
dignified and honorable. The railroad, the press, the tele- 
graph — quick transit and the speed of intelligence — have 
vastly facilitated the diffusion of organized effort, as they 
have assimilated the prompt habits of business in rural 
communities with those in cities, thus drawing the country 
in close proximity to the city in enterprise, in intelligence, 
and in moral power. Organized effort and union in asso- 
ciation, thus ramify their benefits into the remotest parts 
of the country. Fashion and habit are seen to be daily 
more closely approximated, and homogeneity of manners, 
ideas and action are most distinctly felt. In other States, 
and to some extent in our own, the school methods and 
organizations, like other great movements of the age, are 
becoming less distinct and more harmoniously blended in 
communities wide apart. Hence we see in sections far 
removed from cities, the graded school, the most modern 
school structures, the improved furniture, and the best 
apparatus, as well as capable and accomplished teachers, 
and managing, directing and harmonizing all — a common 
head or supervisor. The only practicable way by which 
these advantages may be thus enjoyed in remote commu- 
nities is by their adopting the same organization, and 
availing themselves of similar well-tried and altogether 
successful agencies. The people of the rural districts 
can not send their children directly to the city schools 
because of the enormous cost of boarding and transpor- 
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tation. But they can do far better. They can establish 
the same systems of education at their very homes, where 
they can have their children shielded beneath the parental 
roof-tree, and not alienated by absence and other associa- 
tions, through the same well formulated instrumentalities, 
system of supervisorship, and methods of organization, 
discipline and responsibility. The municipalities have led 
the way in this movement of progress, because of the 
superior facilities for mobilizing the masses of their chil- 
dren by reason of density of population. But the country" 
will be much at fault if its enterprising and intelligent 
leaders do not follow closely in this procession of ad- 
vanced intelligence, and thus solve the difficult problem of 
retaining in agricultural, mining and mechanical pursuits 
among them intelligent, virtuous and skilled laborers, as 
well as the useful and enterprising proprietors themselves. 

As a practical illustration of the necessity thus felt for 
country schools, it is a well known fact that it is becoming a 
frequent occurrence for farmers residing In districts where 
the facilities for educating their children are not satisfac- 
factory, to rent or lease their lands and remove to the city 
of Nashville or Edgefield, for the sole purpose of giving 
their children the advantages of a better training. In the 
new order of civilization, in these Southern States, it is 
not so serious a business to leave the country homestead 
as formerly. These examples will become contagious un- 
less the means at hand are utilized, and schools oJ equal 
advantages are organized in the rural districts of the State. 

It will prove a fatal error to suppose that this organiza- 
■tion can not be effected. It can be done by exhibiting 



equal enterprise, system and liberality. The counties can 
supplement the State tax by a county levy, just as the 
cities have done by a city levy. They can employ efficient, 
active and capable Superintendents to discipline and gov- 
ern their schools as the cities have uniformly done. They 
can provide, by getting an amendment to the State law, 
for an enlightened Board of Education to direct the policy 
of the schools, economize the fund, and devise and adopt 
such regulations as will insure the employment of able 
men, and procure the erection of suitable school-houses. 
There is not one feature of city organization which may 
not, by enlightened enterprise and liberality, be made 
applicable to county organization. Added to this, the 
healthful air and simple habits of country life are more 
favorable to the healthy growth of youth, both in good 
morals and physical perfection. The city is every year 
recruited in business, mechanics and professional men 
from the country. , The mountain, the stream, the forest, 
every aspect of nature, impress the young mind with ele- 
vated aims and virtuous ambitions. Many of our greatest 
statesmen, most successful merchants, and most eminent 
clergymen, lawyers and physicians have been the sons of 
farmers, and have received their early training in the 
country school. When a country neighborhood has the 
advantages of excellent schools, competent teachers and 
devoted clergymen, the youth who are there reared be- 
come useful and distinguished members of society — and 
the society to be found in it is the most charming and 
agreeable which is known to our country. Every neigh- 
borhood, every district, can have such advantages by all 




^tizens co-operating and availing themselves of the nu- 
cleus which is at hand in our common schools, and by- 
managing and organizing them as before explained. 



^^H BENEVOLENT SCHOOLS. 

The State has liberally provided for the proper training 
and education of the blind, within her borders, by erecting 
a beautiful and commodious building in the southern por- 
tion of the city of Nashville, situated on a picturesque and 
commanding site, (the gift of Hon, John M, Lea and wife,) 
for a school and home for that unfortunate class of her 
children. This institution is presided over by Mr. J. M. 
Sturdivant, a graduate of Dartmouth College himself, a 
most distinguished example of the capacity of educational 
processes to reach minds darkened by blindness. It is one 
of the most serious drawbacks to the usefulness of this 
institution that there has never been a complete and re- 
liable census of the blind, which could be taken as a guide 
^^in adopting measures to secure attendance at the school, 
^Hr is very desirable that all of these stricken children in 
^^ne State should be induced to avail themselves of those 
^^Bdvantages which rescue them from a life of mental dark- 
^^Bess and dependence. 

^^H The Deaf and Dumb School at Knoxville, situated in 
^^Rie midst of beautiful grounds, also deserves some special 
mention as one of those institutions of the State which 
throws its sheltering protection over the unfortunate deaf- 
mutes, by educating and training them for lives of useful- 
less and rational enjoyment. The same defect exists with 
1 to a census of the deaf-mutes, as has been referred 
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to in the case of the blind. The sketches of these two 
institutions, in the appendix, will furnish more particular 
accounts of their history and progress. 

STATE teachers' ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of. the State Teachers' Association 
was held in the Capitol, at Nashville, January 20th and 
2 1st, Dr. J. B. Lindsley, President of the Association, pre- 
siding. The Convention was opened with prayer by Rev. 
W. A. Nelson. The welcome address was delivered by 
Gov. James D. Porter, in which he expressed full sympa- 
thy with the cause in which the Association is engaged. 
He pledged his personal and official co-operation in this 
cause. Tennessee needed an efficient common school 
system. He paid a high tribute to Dr. Philip Lindsley, 
father of the present President of the Association. The 
Secretary, Mr. R. W. Weakley, read the roll of members. 
The meeting was largely attended, and was full of life and 
spirit. 

Ex-President Andrew Johnson being present, was called 
on to address the Association, and excused himself from de- 
livering an address, but said that his whole life gave evi- 
dence that he favored the cause of education. He would 
be glad, on some future occasion, to address the Associa- 
tion more fully on education. 

The President announced the Memorial Committee, with 
Ex-Gov. Neill S. Brown as chairman. 

The State Superintendent's Report was read by Mr. B. 
Cornick, his assistant, in which it was stated that the 
Peabody Education Fund had assisted schools in the 
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amount of $36,800, which was apportioned to fifty-three 
graded schools, with an attendance of 9,410 pupils. 

The following resolution, introduced by Mr. A. B. Mar- 
bury was fully discussed : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association that 
any interference with the offices of County or State Super- 
intendent, looking to the abolishing thereof, will be de- 
structive to the public school interest of the State of Ten- 
nessee, and that we favor the maintenance of the present 
system of State and County Su peri n tendency as a matter 
of economy. 

Dr. B. Sears said that the resolution proposed con- 
cerned the interests of the Peabody Fund very closely. , 
During the past year 536,000 have been expended in 
Tennessee. It had been contributed for the purpose of 
building up a permanent system, and not merely for the 
purpose of carrying on the schools aided for ten months. 
The work of a State Superintendent was to arouse the 
people and set the schools going, and was worth many 
times the salary paid him. The Superintendent oi In- 
struction should grow into his work, and be a man espe- 
cially adapted to it, full of life, possessed with power to 
set in operation every force. It was exceedingly bad 
economy to dispense with these offices. If these offices 
were abolished, he thought it would be better to expend 
the entire amount of the Peabody Fund in other States 
where good systems are in operation. Tennessee is the 
pride of the Trustees of the Peabody Fund, because of 
the advances the State has made, and now should the 
'Ork be given up ? 
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Hon. H. A. M. Henderson, State Superintendent of In- 
struction of Kentucky, was called upon, and said he was 
surprised to hear such a question discussed. The Rubicon 
was passed in Kentucky, and the success of the school 
system there was secured. The salarj- of the Superin- 
tendent was jji2,ooo, but the passage of a bill had been 
secured raising it to $3,000. The effect was most salutary 
in securing Teachers' Institutes, building school-houses, 
and the promotion of the cause. Any progress in school 
legislation must be suggested by intelligent school men. 
It will never be done by the politician. The County 
Superintendent is necessary to the successful management 
of schools in the several counties. 

The discussion was continued by Superintendent H. 
Presnell of Washington county, Dr. Wm. Shelton of 
Davidson county, Ex-Superintendent C. W. Callender of 
Sumner county, Rev. W. B. Rankin of Greene county. 
Superintendent John R. Dean of Bedford county, and Ex- 
Superintendent W. R, Garrett of Giles county. 

At the afternoon session, Prof. J. W. Shearer lectured 
for half an hour on a system of phonetics, which he had 
devised to assist lexicographers in expressing sounds. 

Superintendent Presnell, of Washington county, again 
addressed the Association, when he advocated the ne- 
cessity of the Couuty Superintendency, and alluded to 
the fact that the entire County Superintendency of Ten- 
nessee cost only six per cent, being the cheapest super- 
vision we can find. If the law be repealed, money capital 
enough would be driven out of the State to sustain the 
schools for five years. 



Col. John Frizzell introduced the following resolution as 
I an amendment to the one under consideration : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association that no 
material change of the present school system of the State 
I should be made, and the Memorial Committee be instruct- 
I ed to carry to the General Assembly, now in session, in 
I such manner as the Committee may determine, the views 
\ of this Association on these subjects. 

Mr. Frizzell then addressed the Association on the 
necessity of State and County Supervisors, saying that in 
no other way can such complete statistics be collected. If 
we give up this supervision, we give up the whole system. 
You will also lose the Peabody aid, which amounted to as 
much as the cost of Supervisor. 

Brief addresses were made by Dr. W. P. Jones, Dr. 
Alex, Hamilton, of Missouri, Prof. Wm, A. Smith, Super- 
intendent John R. Dean, Mr. J. O. Griffith, and Superin- 
tendent James H. Wilks, in concurrence with the resolu- 
lutions; which were unanimously adopted. 

At the night session, Dr. A. Hamilton, of Missouri, Hon. 

H. R. Buchanan, of Davidson, Hon. Luke Finley, of 

[ Shelby, Hon. Horace Polk, of Hardeman, Hon, E. A. 

James, of Hamilton, Hon. L. S. Marye, of Hamilton, Hon. 

Mr. Gibson, of Campbell, delivered entertaining addresses. 

The session of the 21st was occupied by Dr. Lindsley, 
President of the Association, in a "Plea for Normal Col- 
leges," being a full, forcible and learned argument on the 
necessity of schools for training teachers ; and an address 
, on common school education by Hon, H. A. M. Hendcr- 



f son, State Superintendent of Kentucky, in which he ably I 
I and eloquently set forth the strong points for permanent I 
[ State systems of education. 



Within the year just passed, I feel that much progress-! 
has been made in the public schools. The County Super- 
intendents, who have pretended to discharge their duties J 
at all under the law, have been active and intelligent, and I 
many of them have exhibited a marked devotion to thej 
great cause of free elementary education. There are none I 
of them whose compensation could have determined their I 
zeal and activity, and had they not been animated by the I 
highest motives, they would have been content with mere 1 
routine work. But they have done much more than this. 
They have given to their labors the benefit of all theirJ 
ability and experience, and in many cases have succeededl 
in building up snch excellent schools in their respectivej 
counties, as to challenge the approval of all the most in-sl 
telligent citizens; and have thus virtually silenced opposi- 
tion. This is the great step gained in consolidating public ] 
sentiment in favor of the system, and thus making it per- I 
manent and unassailable. The schools must make 
I advance towards meriting public confidence before they I 
L can receive it in good measure. At the same time the 1 
I pronounced friends of the cause expect the system to bel 
I a growth of slow and patient labor. They do not antici-j 
pate sudden and immediate success at all points. Neither! 
do they expect at once to enjoy all the advantages of old"! 
and welhtried systems. Nor are they hasty to adopt! 
every suggestion of improvement which may come toi 
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them, even if they had the means. Theywilliie governed 
I by the maxim, "to prove all things and cleave to that 
I which is good." Undoubtedly, every people have their pecu- 
liar genius and prescriptive ideas, which must be carefully 
f weighed in forming their institutions. A system which 
r would admirably answer in Connecticut would never take 
i root in Virginia, and vice versa. Perhaps there will be 
I many trials and disappointments before we shall reach the 
I great desideratum of providing good elementary schools 
I for all children in the State, which is a necessity in a gov- 
ernment that pre-supposes intelligence as its base. But 
I we shall not despair on that account. For we know that 
I a permanent republican goverment and perpetual freedom 
I can only be secured by successfully attaining this end. And 
what is so valuable, so necessary to the perpetuity of our 
institutions must not be abandoned lightly. There is enough 
to encourage us in the confidence that the public senti- 
ment of the State is unalterably fixed for the success of 
the system, and that one or two amendments, not radical 

I in their character, will give to it such an impulse forward, if 
seconded by the co-operation of school officers and people, 
as shall remove it from the border land of debate and 
crystallize it in the sentiments and affections of all intelli- 
7 
; 



There are many questions that are the subjects of 
t anxious discussion, in other States, connected with the wel- 
I fare and progress of the schools, which I have passed over, 
not of immediate practical importance at the present 
I stage of our progress. I have confined both my labors 
\ and discussions to such subjects as promised immediate 
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results. It.will be time to touch on others when they m^ 
properly claim attention. 
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THE PRESS OI-- THE STATE 



has contributed its valuable and powerful assistance in 
furthering the cause of free intelligence, and pushing on 
to success all efforts for its advancement. The might of a 
free press was never better vindicated than by its inval- 
uable contributions in this direction, by which it has proved 
its claim to be regarded as an indestructible force in a free 
State. Located at the capital, and looking with jealous 
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Vigilance to all the agencies which are at work in giv- 
ing glory and prosperity to the career of the State, 
the Nashville American has ever been foremost in gen- 
erous and enlightened effort to further the cause. Espe- 
cial thanks are due to its editors for their unflagging 
support, whenever they deemed their assistance necessary. 
Finally, I am indebted to your Excellency for wise coun- 
sel and cheerful encouragement in every doubt and emer- 
gency. As the Executive of a great State, and personally, 
you have, on all occasions, exhibited your readiness to 
give your hearty and unhesitating influence to the \great 
cause upon which rest the dearest hopes of humanity, and 
from which is destined to flow a large share of the future 
grandeur, prosperity and progress of our beloved State. 

LEON. TROUSDALE, 
State Superznte?tdent of Schools, 
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TABLE I. 

Statemeni of the Scholastic Popu/aiion of Tennessee be/weim the ages of six 
aiid eighteen years, an the SOth day of June, 1875, as enuniei-ated hy the 
District Clerks and Treasurers, and reported by the Supenntendents for 
the various counties, to the Slide Siiperintendent of Public Instruction. 



AnflerBon 

Bedford 

Benton 

Bledaoe 

Blount 

Bradley 

Campbell 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Carter 

Cheatham 

Claiborne 

aay 

Coolie 

Coffee 

Crockett 

Cumberland .. 

DftvidHon 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Dickson 

Fayette 

FentreRc 

Franklin 

Gibson 

Graingei- 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamblen 

Hamilton 

Haneock 

Hardeman 

Hardin 

Hawkins 

Haywood 

Hendenion 

Hickman 

Houflton 

Humphreys.... 
Jackson 



Male. Female 



1,220 
1,727 
1,228 



I3,0l6 
2,185 
3,718 



6,001 
3,073 
6,320j 
1,567| 
2,414' 
3,447 



2,326 4,816 

1.21'7 2,459 

2,058 4,302 

2,146 4,352 

1,283 2,667 



Male. 


Female 


92 


92 


1,08J 


996 




84 


96 


103 


3W 


246 


24£ 


252 




52 


152 


148 


674 




98 


97 


301 


271 


159 


125 


57 


66 


\m 


160 


302 




476 


513 


18 


12 






185 


158 


194 


167 


286 


260 


506 


493 


3,142 


2,965 


11 


9 


464 


479 


l,19ti 


1,062 






120 


107 


284 


287 


25 


25 


181 




667 


651 


4fl 


44 


1,332 


1,334 






36S 


339 




2,139 






902 




312 


304J 


100 





4,561 
3,543 
3,019 
3,438 



1,381 
21,474 
2,528 
4.079 
3,129 
4,311 
3,921 
1,670 
4,939 
8,956 
10,013 



4,766 
2,406 
6,318 
4,479 
5,524 
6,931 



i,ioa 

3,167 
3,324 



TABLE l.—Qm(inued. 



JeffciBon 

Johnnon 

Lauderdale 

Lawrence 

Lincoln 

London 

Macnn 

Madison 

Marion 

Mamhall 

McMinn 

MeNairy 

Monroe 

Montgomery... 

Morgan 



Obion 
Overlfin 

Polk..'.'.','.'.'.','.'.', 

Pntnam 

Ehea 

BobertHon .... 
Bulherford... 

Scott 

Sequatchie ... 

Shelby '.'.'.'.",'.'.'! 

Smith 

Stewart 

Sullivan 

Sumner 

Tiim.n 

Tmumliile 



Male, Femalei 



5,552 
2,054] 
1,470, 
2,291 



1,965 
6,005 
1,771 
1,367 



1,727 
2,277 
1,316 



. 1G4.B71 156,074 319,746 



4,038' 
11,457 
3,825 
2,8m 



54,02o| 52,2161106,2411 



4,928 

6,398 . 
4,572 
1,776 ■ 



4,149 
5,150 
2,952 
6,373 



TABLE II. 

Semi-annual apportionments of Stale School Moneys, (interest 
maneni fund and Slate poll tax, for April, 1875, and interest 
■manent fund for October, 1875,) among the several co^mti^, 
schol'istic 





APRU 


, 1875. 1 


OCT. 1875. 


TOTAL. 


COUNTIES. 


Semi-ann'I 
interest. 


State i 
poll-tax. 1 


Semi-ann'I 


For the 
year. 




$ 517 12 

1,280 35 
485 95 
299 13 
779 71 
618 86 
550 44 
G06 50 

1,064 48 
657 42 
373 83 
638 39 
315 79 
704 12 
636 42 
714 33 
237 51 

3,846 43 
436 52 
708 78 
655 45 
770 40 

1,558 17 
315 25 

1,624 Oi 

1,664 93 
605 61 

1,198 32 
244 14 
493 12 
873 03 
414 48 

1,094 07 
786 80 
953 46 

1,168 68 
869 63 

1,126 31 
609 37 
226 77 
569 93 
585 73 
247 90 


$ 314 55 
778 79' 
296 69 
181 9C: 
474 27 
376 43 
334 81 
368 91 ; 
641 40 

339 06 
227 39 
388 31 
192 09 

. 428 29 
387 10 
434 51 
144 47 

2,339 60 
265 52 
431 12 
337 86 
468 60 
947 77 
191 76 
506 41 
988 19 

1,012 71 
368 37 
728 89 
148 51 
299 96 
531 03 
252 22 
666 48 
477 98 
579 95 
710 80 
528 97 
68.> 09 
370 60 
137 94 

340 68 
356 27 
150 79 


$ 617 13 
1,280 35 
485 95 
299 13 
779 71 
618 86 
560 44 
606 50 
1,054 48 
557 42 
373 83 
638 39 

315 79 
704 12 
636 42 
714 33 
237 51 

3,846 43 
436 52 
708 78 
556 45 
770 40 

1,558 17 

316 25 
832 55 

1,624 62 

1,664 93 
6a6 61 

1,198 32 
244 14 
493 12 
873 03 
414 48 

1,094 07 
785 80 
953 46 

1,168 58 
869 63 

1,120 31 
609 37 
226 77 
559 93 
586 73 
247 90 


$ 1,348 79 


Bedford 




1,267 49 






2,033 69 






1,435 69 






2,750 36 
1,453 90 








1,666 09 










1,659 94 
1,863 17 








10,032 46 
1,138 58 
1,848 68 
1,448 76 
2,009 40 
4,064 11 














Franklin „ 


2,171 51 
4,237 43 
4,342 67 






Greene „ 


3,126 53 




1,286 19 






1,081 08 
2,863 62 
2,049 58 




Hardin 












2,937 71 






591 48 











TABLE Il.—Oontinued. 



APRIL, 1875. 



Jelferson 

Johnson 

Lake .v.".'.'.".'.'.'.". 
Lauderd&le .. 
L 



Loudon .... 

Macon 

MadiHon ... 
Marion 

Marshall ., 



McMinn 
McNaiiy 

Monroe 
Montgomery .. 

Moore 

Morgan 

Overton 

Polk .'.'.'.'..'..'.'... 

Pubiam 

Rhea 



Sequalehie... 

Shelby*.'.!'.'.'.!!! 

Stewart 

Sullivan 

Sumner. 

Tipton 

Troiisilale,... 

Union 

VnnBuren.,.. 

Waiibington 

Weakrey!.".'.'.', 
White 



OCT.1875' TOTAL.- 



i 514 79, 
234 571 
1,023 49: 

171 27 1 



1,316 00 
4B-i m 


294 39 


sm M 


242 96 




782 40 


430 0( 




984 BE 


598 90 


2,046 45 


1,244 77 


864 97 




1,054 4f 


641 40 


327 -4:1 


199 17 


765 92 


465 88 


1,336 Of 


812 67 


410 flC 


249 94 


230 17 


140 01 


1,104 CJ 


671 90 


597 .)5 


363 46 




249 72 


453 ar, 


275 76 


633 t;- 


385 47 


349 -li 


212 46 


732 42 


445 51 




.590 74 


1,963 52 


1,194 32 


274 oe 


166 70 


124 67 


75 83 


761 26 


463 05 


3,886 92 


2,364 22 


864 7! 


626 02 


635 62 


386 56 




.529 18 


1,1«6 71 


727 91 


738 6!i 


440 31 


322 42 


196 12 


472 St 


287 63 


156 37 


95 12 


741 2f 


450 84 


941 46 


572 6fl 


.i70 32 


346 90 


1,106 61 


673 10 




341 89 


1,385 M 


842 63 


1,403 92 


855 16 







2,046 i 
864 £ 
1,054 i 



1,041 84 
3,355 37 
1,124 06 
2,568 16 
5,337 67 
2,256 07 
2,750 36 
854 03 
1,997 73 
3,484 79 
1,071 74 



1,104 64 


2,881 18 


o97 65 


1,558 56 


410 54 




453 35 


1,182 46 


633 73 


1,652 93 


349 2B 


911 04 






971 IS 


2,533 12 


1,963 52 


5,121 36 


274 06 


714 82 


124 67 


325 17 


761 26 




3,S86 92 


10,138 06 


864 79 


2,255 60 


635 52 


1,657-60 




2,269 16 


1,196 71 


3,121 33 


738 63 


1,926 69 


322 42 








1.56 37 


407 86 


741 20 


1.933 24 


941 46 


2,45^1 58 


570 32 




1,106 61 


2,886 32 




1,466 06 


1,385 14 


3,612 HI 


1,405 92 


3,667 00 



!$75,37-'i 00*45,847 64| $75,375 00 $196,597 64 
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County Superintendents' Reports. 



ANDERSON COUNTY, 

R. N, HaKER, Sri'ERIKTEXDKNT, C/ilitOil. 

Sevei-al iii' the (iistripta siispeiiclecl ihcir schools this year, in 
accordance with the recum meudation of the State Siiperiiiteiideiit 
to appropriate tlie first available funds to the litniidation of the 
indebtedness heretofore incurred. Where schools went into ojiera- 
tion they seeui to be progressing ae successfully as last year. Tol- 
erable uniformity has been attained in spelters, readers, grammars 
and arithmetics. There are no graded schools in the county, and 
but few of the schools are furnished witii bhichboards, charts or 
globes. Very little interest is exhibited by directors, parents or 
citizens in visiting tlie schools. Teacher.'^ are eonsiderably deficient 
as to competency. Discipline generally good. One new school- 
bouse of ordinary character has been erected during the year by 
private means. We have some good school-houses, and some poor 
ones. The majority of them, however, are comfortable. No 
teachers' institute has been attempted this year. The lack of suffi- 
cient mean.s to carry on the schools a .'iufficieiit length of time, to 
exhibit a marked advancement of the pupils, und to secure a better 
grade of teacher.?, iiiid pay them promptly, is the leading olistucle 
to the success of the public school system. For lack of this, public 
sentiment, although on the average favorable to public schools, does 

t seem to he increasing, but perhaps flagging. 
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BEDFORD COUNTY. 

John R. Dean, Superintendent, Shelbyville. 

The Superintendent reports as follows: "The progress of our 
schools, as cora{>ared with last year, in every way favorable, except 
as interfered witli by sickness. Enrollment much larger, and aver- 
age daily attendance would have been much larger, but for sick- 
ness, which prevailed among the children throughout the whole 
county. We have made considerable progress in the way of uni- 
formity of text books in the county ; have four strictly graded 
schools, and all of our schools approximate, more or less, the graded 
system in their organization. All of our schools have charts and 
blackboards; no globes. Our Directors have displayed consider- 
able interest in most instances by visiting the schools ; so also have 
the parents in some localities. The character of our teachers for 
competency is generally pretty good, sixty or seventy-five per cent, 
of them ranking pretty well. There have been seven new school- 
houses built during the year, mostly pretty good. They were built 
in nearly every instance, I believe, of public and private means 
jointly. Character and condition of our scliool-houses not as good 
as they ought to be, but probably as good as in most of the counties 
in the State. We have a County Institute which meets twice a 
month. The character of exercises is such as usually obtains 
in well regulated institutes — methods of teaching, with, in some 
cases, class drill. I think it is doing a great deal of good as it is, 
but would favor compulsory attendance on the part of teachers, 
either by making it part of the contract with them, or one of 
the conditions of license. About fifty per cent, of the teachers 
have attended these institutes. We have a colored institute, too, 
for the colored teachers, under the management chiefly of the Prin- 
cipal of the colored school here. The chief obstacle in the way of 
the progress of the schools is the lack of a little more money , and a 
little more of interest on the part of teachers, directors and people. 
Public sentiment favorable to free schools, and increasing. Discip- 
line of the schools pretty good. Most of our schools opened latter 
part of July and first of August. The High School and colored 
school at Shelbyville open the first of September. The reason why 
the difference between the number ^ examined^ and the number 
'licensed,' in my statistical report, is so small, is that many who 
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were esamineii, and iu the first place rejected, were finally licensed 
OD the recommendation of the parties I'ur whom Lhey were intend- 
ing to teach, under the nile which allows County Superintuu dents 
to license in such cases. I would recommend that this rule be 
changed so as to require parties recommending to certify that not 
only the 'applicants' qualifications are sufficient for them/ etc., but 
that they can get no one more suitable to teach their school. In 
this way I think that what, in .some instances, amounts to a serious 
evil, might be prevented, \n addition to this, for the further im- 
provement of the teachers, I would" recommend that in future two 
classes of certificates be adopted — one (the first class) to be good 
for two years — the other (second class) for one year ; the first to be 
granted to those who make a general average of eighty-tive or 
ninety per cent on all things examined, the second to those who 
make less than eighty-five or ninety per cent., as the ease may be, 
and yet make sufficient to entitle them to a certificate; or yon 
might carry the distinction a little further, and perhaps with advan- 
tage, too, by adopting three classes of certificates^ making the first 
as above described, the second to embrace all who fall between 
seventy-five and eighty-five or ninety per cent., and the third to 
include all who fall between fifty and seventy-five per cent., the last 
two to be good for one year only. In this way, I think, you would 
do much to stimulate the teachers to a high attainment, and give us 
an efficient means of grading the salaries. In my school work in 
the county, I have attempted to introduce the graded system, 
throughout. I have succeeded very well. Many of my district 
schools are as well graded as the public school in Shelbyville. ' 
Nearly all of them conform more or less to the graded system in 
their organization. I can see no reason why the graded system 
^hould not be made practicable in our country schools as well as in 

l^ose of towns aud cities. We cannot have as many teachers, it is 
ne for each grade — but we can have as many as wo have 

low, and we will have more of method and sysfem. Method in 
iching is everything." 
6 
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BENTON COUNTY. 
J. M. Castile, Superintendent, Camden. 

No public schools were opened in this county after the fall of 
1873, until August last, when some good schools were commenced, 
but were very soon compelled to close on account of the general 
prevalence of sickness^. No tax has been levied by the County 
Court. 



BLEDSOE COUNTY. 

Thos. O. Brown, Superintendent, Robertson's X Roads. 

The Superintendent makes the following special report : 
"The schools in Bledsoe for 1875 opened in July and August. 
Owing to some uncertainty as to how the school tax, under the new 
assessment law, w^ould compare with the tax of the previous year, 
indeed under strong apprehensions that it would be considerably 
less, many of the schools were closed by orders from the Directors 
sooner than was necessary, as the funds will over pay the teachers. 
As to the progress and efficiency of the schools, as compared 
with those of 1874, they were better, so long as they continued, a 
greater interest being manifested by parents and pupils. There has 
been but little complaint as to a want of uniformity in text books, 
the same series beinsj used in all of the schools. All of our teach- 
ers are supplied with blackboards, and some use charts, but I do 
not remember to have seen any globes in any of the schools. Our 
Directors have generally been faithful, and have promptly dis- 
charged their official duties. Two-thirds of the teachers are men 
and women of good educational attainments, and have been suc- 
cessfully engaged in teaching for several years. The remainder 
have had but little experience, but have respeptable qualifications 
otherwise. One*third of the school-houses are comfortable, and 
well arranged. The remainder are generally very inferior, and 
entirely unfit for schools in the winter. Three new school-houses 
have been erected during the year, two for white schools, built by 
private enterprise, and one for a colored school, built with public 
funds. I attempted to organize a County Institute in the fall ot 
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1874, but the attendance of the teachers was ho small that I was 
discouraged. Our teachers have shown some backwardness in at- 
tending and participating in anything lilte a teachers' association, 
and I am inclined to believe that most of such backwardness, pro- 
ceeds from a want of confidence in their own ability to fill the 
expectation that they imagine exists in the minds of others. I 
shall make as strong an effort as I can to organize an institute next 
spring. I think that when once fairly put in motion, it would soon 
be well attended, and productive of much good. I would not favor 
a compulsory rule, yet I believe that teachers who would stubborn- 
ly refuse to attend well conducted institutes might be justly cen- 
sured. 

I consider the distrust which exists in the minds of the people as 
to the certainty of the County Courts laying a sufficient school tax 
to ruu the schools five months in the year, to be one of the leading 
obstacles in the way of sucsesa to our public sehoola. Let it once 
be fully understood that free schools are permanently established, 
and that the means to sustain them will be certain, and the people 
will rally to their support with an interest hitherto unknown in our 
State. With such assurances the public schools, already popular in 
Bledsoe, would soon be universally Eippreciated by all her citizens. 

On account of the sparseness of the colored people in our county, 
and the incompetency of the teachers, their schools have effected 
but little good. 

The government of our schools has generally been satisfactory, 

I and the teachers have been faithful in keeping their records, but 

they are entirely too negligent in keeping themselves posted on the 

-educational progress of the country. Very few of them subscribe 

for and read any of the many vahuihle school journals, which I 

regard as unfavorable to tlio success of teachers of the present day. 

There are three graded schools of a high order in the county: 

The People's College, located at Pikeville, under the supervision of 

I Prof. J. P. Dickey, who is a graduate of Emory and Henry Col- 

I Jege. The college building is large, and constnicted on one of the 

I most improved plans of modeVn architecture. Bledsoe Institute, 

[ located twelve milfes east of Pikeville. with Prof. \Y. E. Stephens 

Las principal, has accomplished great good in that section itF the 

[ valley. Sequatchie College, located eight miles southwest of Pike- 

r ville, built in 1801, has, perhaps, educated more young men and 



F young ladies than any institution in lower East Tennessee. The ' 
College was accidentally burned in 1873, but was immediately 
rebuilt, which is a fact that speaks well Cor the energy and public 
spirit of the people of the surrounding country. This inatitution 
was chartered in 1869, and students are allowed to graduate in an 
English and mafhematieal course. The study of the languages is 
optional with the student. A. F. Moore has been President for 

Lthe last nine years. The free schools have been consolidated with , 

I these institutions for the past three years. 



BLOUNT COUNTY. 
W. H. Hesry, Superintendent, MaryvilU. 
The Superintendent reports : " On taking charge of my office Ij 
I found, as reported by my predecessor, ' this county somewhat behind] 
I'Sfi to school operations.' Oppressed by other taxes, the CountyJ 
I Court refused to levy any tax for school purposes, and the people: 
I had repeatedly voted it down; besides, the money which had accu-l 
I mulated for several years was all expended during the year juatT 
I closed. Under this gloomy aspect I issued a circular, addressed toj 
the Directors and people of the county, and sent it to each neigh-.' 
borhood. I then canvassed the county, addressing the i)eople' atj 
, nearly all the school-houses, and visited the citizens at their homes,^ 
urging them to vote for a school tax, which they did by a band- 
e majority. I also urged the necessity of building good school- 
houses, and can report eight comfortable buildings erected during 
the year. With one exception tbey were built by private enter- J 
prise. The seventh and tenth districts deserve special mention i: 
this particular. A series of teachers' institutes was next com-iJ 
meneed, in which Professors Collins, Hastings, Sharp and othera^J 
rendered valuable assistance. I have now the satisfaction to report 
a better class of teachers and more pupils enrolled in the schooldi 
J;han at any other time during the history of the county. Thei 
are, however, yet many difficulties to encounter, which only tin 
and labor can remove. 

In compliance with the requirement of the sixth paragraph ofl 
your circular dated October 29th, I respectfully submit the foUowg 
ing report ; 



Ist. I regard tlie progress of the schools in the county as very 
I ■encouraging, especially in the following particulars, viz; the teaeh- 
I ers are of a higher grade of scholarship, the pupils are more regu- 
vlar in attendance, the patrons manifest a deeper interest in the 
^■schools. 

, In some of our schools there is a uniform aystem of text 
■ 'books in use, and in many others we are approximating to uniform- 
k'ity, gradually, as we can supply the books and induce the patrons 
rto buy them. 

3d, There are four graded schools in the county. 
4th. Only the graded schools have charts and globes, but all, of I 
L nearly so, have blackboards. 

5th. In some of the districts the Directors have shown consid-1 
f erable interest by visiting the schools, but a majority of the Direo-j 
riors have not yet shown much interest in the discharge of thiM 
I important duty ; the patrons have not yet exhibited much interesta^ 
I in this respect ; many of them do not seem to understand that it is'f 
I their privilege and duty to encourage teacher and pupils by fre- 
k'C[uent visits to the schools. 

6th. There is still considerable deficiency in the character of« 

many of our teachers as to competency, although there has beenV 

I great improvement within the past year, perhaps fifty per cent, are-l 

I deficient, and a much greater per cent, lack a thorough training foci 

] the work. 

7tb. There have been nine school-houses erected in the couotya 

I during the past year; seven of them are substantial, commodioun 

md convenient; three of them are supplied with desks, blackJ 

f boards, etc.; all were erected by private means, except in onel 

instance a part of the school fund was used to complete the house,! 
I and the school has been supplemented by subscription by an amounil 
' much larger than the amount of school funds used in building; the 
I sohool-houses in the county are of an inferior character ; there have 
j been several new houses projected lately, some are now in course of 
I erection. I hope next year to be able to report twenty new houses j 
I in addition to those herein reported. 

I established a county institute in June last, which met once a ] 
week for four week* in different districts — when I took billiousj 



fever, and have not yet recovered from the attack siifficieiitly t 
resume that part of my work ; my deputy, and others in the county 
competent to render aid, have been encumbered with private buBii 
ness, so th:it I conid not expect them to atisurae the entire Contrc 
of the Institute. I hope, however, to re-establish our County 
Institute during the Christmas holidays. There was only a small 
per cent, of our teachers who attended regularly, but there has 
been an increased Interest among teachers in regard to the Institute^ 
Our exercises were conducted after the manner of a school in s 
sion; classes being formed in the different branches of study, 
competent professor assigned to conduct the exercise in each of 
them, and illustrate practically his method of teaching; it has cer- 
tainly been of great advantage to those teachers who attended. I _ 
am decidedly of the opinion that every teacher of public schools 
should he required to attend these institutes. 

9th. There are yet many obstacles to the success of the publio9 
schools in this county, some of which are, a want of eomfortablft' J 
houses, a lack of competent teachers, the great want of a uniform'J 
system of text books; the school law prohibits school officers froiq 
. handling school books, and there is no inducement to business met 
to take an at/ency of that kind. 

10th. There is at least a respectable portion of the citizens oft 
county who lack confidence, not so much in our public school sy« 
tem as in the management of it by the school officers. It, howevea 
afForda me pleasure to state that such a lack of confidence is diss|^ 
pearing, and the interest in favor of free schools is increasing. 

11th. On account of protracted illness I haye not visited k 
of our schools personally, but from inquiry, written and oral, 1 
conclude that the discipline in the schools is better than has be< 
common in the county. I am also satisfied that most of the teaohi 
ers — if not all — are keeping daily registers. School-houses tola 
erably comfortable. 

12tb. The schools in the county opened generally during tin 
month of September. 



BRADLEY COUNTY. 

W. S. Cate, Superintendent, Chaiata. 
Under date of December 1, 1875, the Supyriutendeiit writes: 

I. " I tliink the schools of 1875 are some better than the schools | 
■ of 1874, though perhaps the average length will not be quite so i 

The teachers of 1876 are of a better grade in some respect I 
|than those of 1874. 

I have recommended a uniform course of text-booka, but J 
uittle has been done towards a general introduction. 

3, There are six graded schools in the county. 

4. Sixteen schools have blackboards, and five schools have globes. 1 
o. Some Directors have visited the schools, while others give but 1 

little attention to them. In some localities the citizens have ex- | 
hibited an interest in the schools, but in a majority of cases they 
give but little attention to them. 

16. The character of competency of the teachers is, with few ex- 
ceptions, good, except in theory of teaching. About five per cent. 
of the teachers of white schools I consider deficient. Of the teach- 
iers of colored schools, at least eighty-five per cent, are deficient in ] 
{[ualifi cations. 
7. I know of no new school-houses. There are fourteen good 1 
houses in the county; some of the others are ordinary, while i 
pumber are very indifferent. 
8. No institute this year. I would 'favor a rule enforcing a i 
compulsory attendance at these institutes, upon teachers.' Attend- 
ance last year ten per cent. 

9. The leading obstacle to the snccesa of the schools is, a more 1 
direct controlling power in the hands of tlie Superintendent, and I 

J efficient district Directors. I say this on the supposition that the j 

present Is the best law. 

10. Public sentiment is favorable to free schools, and is, I think, 
^ na the increase. 

II. The Connty Court has notified me that they do not expect J 
iae to visit schools, and that they will not pay a Superintendent to J 
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12. Schools have generally opened this year on the first Monday 

in August. 

In addition to the above, I would stat€ that Chatata Seminary, 

one of the graded schools, has a nucleus for a library, in which is 
the Teachers' Library, published by Barnes & Co., which is access- 
ible to the teachers of the county. 



CAMPBELL COUNTY. 

Feank Richardson, Superintendent, Fincastle. 

No written report has been received from the Superintendeat. 
His statistical report shows the schools to be in a satisfactory con- 
dition. Thirty-eight schcqls — thirty-seven white and one colored 
— were in session during the year, employing forty-one teachers, 
the average number of months taught being three and one-third. 
The suspension of the collection of taxes by the Legislature affected 
the schools in this county quite seriously. 



CANNON COUNTY. 

A. G. Brandon, Superintendent, Readyville. 

The Superintendent reports $977.46 due to teachers, which was 
caused by the suspension of the payment of taxes by the Legisla- 
ture, which action, he says, " has and will continue to result in 
evil, not only to teachers, but to the people generally." The pub- 
lic schools were all in operation, and no private schools were 
opened in the county during the year. The progress and success 
of the schools were better than last year. Little or no progress has 
been made towards uniformity in text-books, the people being slow 
to lay aside their old worn out books and buy new ones, There is 
not a graded school in the county, and none of the schools have 
globes or charts. About one-half have blackboards. Directors 
have shown considerable interest in the schools, but parents and 
citizens have exhibited but little. There is considerable deficiency 



in the competency of teacliere. Tliere is iin institute in tlie county. 
School-houses mostly inferior in character; two new ones were 
erected the past year. The leading obstacles to the auccesa of the 
pnblic schools in this county are poor school-houses and the non- 
attendance of the students, or rather those who ought to be stu- 
dents. About one-third of those who are entitled to the benefit of 
the schools never enter them. Public sentiment is favorable to the 
schools, but this feeling, it is feared, is decreat-ing. Schools opened 
the last of July and first of August. 
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CARROLL COUNTY. 

A. F. EsTEH, SUPEEINTENDENT, Ifuntingdoi 



The Superintendent accompanies his statistical report with the 
following remarks: "But little ha£ been done in this county du- 
ring the year just closed in rcgai-d to public schools. In view of 
the fact that a proposition to levy a tax on the county for school 
purposes had been voted down on two occasions, our County Court 
declined, at least failed, to submit the question to a vote. It has 
been a matter of considerable ditficulty to get the school officers to 
do their duty. 



(CARTER COUNTY. 
H. C. Boyd, SnrEiiiNTENDEXT, Ccvtei-^s Depot. 

A large proportion of the school money credited to this county 
in the statistical report is raised from the levy of one mill im the 
dollar made by the State, the only county tax for school purposes 
being fifty cents on .polls, which yielded $.550,00. The number of 
pupils enrolled in the schools and in attendance slmws an increase 
over former years. Nearly a uniform system of text-books has 
been adopted, and two graded schools established. Very little in- 
terest is exhibited by Directors and citizens in the schools, which is 
a matter of serious regrel on the part of the Superintendent. The 
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character for competency of the teachers is above medium, and the 
discipline of the schools good. A few school-houses have been 
erected during the past year from the School Fund, but the condi- 
tion of the houses is not as good as it should be. A meeting was 
called in December for the purpose of organizing a County Insti- 
tute ; and the Superintendent is in favor of a rule enforcing the 
attendance of teachers upon its meetings when organized. The 
want of funds to carry on the schools for at least five months in 
the year is the great obstacle to the success of the schools. Schools 
open in Septeml)er and October. 



CHEATHAM COUNTY. 

George F. Murff, Superintendent, Ashland City, 

Xo public schools were opened in this county during the past 
year. The school money received was used in the payment of 
teachers for 1874. The County Court refused to levy a tax for 
school purposes, and there is no interest manifested in the county 
upon the subject. A few private schools were commenced, but 
w^ere soon discontinued, on account of the scarcity of money. 



CLAIBORNE COUNTY. 
J. A. Irwin, Superintendent, Tazewell. 

Public schools in this county, as compared with last year, speak 
very favorably. They were kept open only two months, for lack of 
means. The County Court refuses to levy any tax for school pur- 
poses, and the entire dependence of the people for the means of 
education is upon the funds derived from the State. The Superin- 
tendent says that if the county would furnish -a sum equal to that 
furnished by the State, the schools could be kept open five months 
in the year, and hopes the Legislature will pass a law compelling 
the counties to do so. A uniform system of text-books was recom- 
mended by a committee in December. There are no graded schools 
iu the county, and none of the schools have charts or globes, and 
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tut few have blackboards. Directors and citiJiens do not take that 
interest ia the schools they should. Great need of competent 
teachers is felt. There are some well qualified teachers, and all the 
teachers are men and women of goud natural ability, but need 
training in the art of teaching. The discipline in the schools is 
generally good. Several school-houses have been erected during 
the past year, mostly by private means; only one being built out 
of the public funds. There is no Teacher's Institute in the county, 
but an effort will be made to establish one. The absence of enter- 
prising educational spirit in the people, and the lack of sufficient 
means, are regarded as the leading obstacles in the way of the 
public schools. The public sentiment is about equally divided as 
to public sfihools, the sentiment in favor of the^system being on the 
increase. It has been the aim to open the schools on the first 
Monday in Angust, but in consequence of the difficulty of procur- 

Iing teachers, the instructions were not complied with in full. There 
ire no private schools in the county. 
V 



CLAY COUNTY. 
GzoBGE W. Stephens, Supbristendbnt, Celina. 
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For the number of schools opened, the progress ia fully up to 
that of last year. Some progress has been made towards a uni- 
formity of text-books. No graded scliools in the county. All the 
schools have blackboards, with but one exception, none have charts 
ot globes. Parents and citizens exhibit some interest by visiting 
the schools, but Directors are much too negligent on this score. 
The discipline in most of the schools is good. There is consider- 
erable deficiency in the competency of teachers, at least twenty- 
five per cent, being deficient in qualifications. Two school-houses 
were erected during the year, partly by private and partly public 
means. There are some good school-houses in the county, but the 
majority of them are inferior. Want of good t<!achers, deficiency of 
means, and neglect of parents to see that their children attend, are 
regarded as the principal drawbacks to the success of the schools- 
majority of the people are favorable to the schools, and this 
.timent is increasing slowly. 



W. H. Shepfey, Superintesdest, Newport. 

Several of the districts in the county went recklessly in debt 
during the years 1873 and 1875. The Superintendent writes that 
the number of schools would have been double the number reported 
if it had not been for thin fact. The debts have been gradually 
paid off, and schools will be opened in every district the coming 
year. The Superintendent writes, October 4, 1875: "In my 
visits to the schools, I find the mode of teaching much better than 
that of former years; but one spectacle still presents itself — the old 
log school houses, with no blackbuards, desks or school furniture of 
any kind, to interest and attract the young. 1 fear this will long 
be the case unless the School Directors and people take more in- 
terest in the public schools. It would be safe to say that not more 
than oue-fourth of our scholastic population is in attendance on oar 
public schools. I have often thought that if our law was more 
compulsory in its nature it would be much for the benefit of a 
portion of our people. The out-door work done by the Superin- 
tendent will necessarily be small under his limited salary of one 
hundred and fifty dollars. The county has levied no tax for school 
purposes, neither on polls, property or privileges." 
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COFFEE COUNTY. 

T. J. Wilson, Supbrintendebt, Manchester. 

No report of school operations in this county has been received. 
Schools were in session a portion of the year, but no statistics could 
be obtained, owing to the failure of Directors to perform the duties 
required of them by law. At the January {1876) term of the 
County Court, Prof. T. J. Wilsou was elected County Superintend- 
ent, and the following extracts from a letter of his, dated January 
8th, will best explain the condition of matters in the county : 

"The County Court, on Monday last, elected me Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for Coffee county, and I have agreed to serve 
upon condition that, at the next Quarterly Court, a reasonable sal- 



ary shnl] be allowed me. In the meantime I have entered upon 
the discharge of my duties, and ahail strive to put onr school raat- 
tera in better shape than they are at present. My predeceesor, 
Prof. Parker, from the fact that he lived remote from the county 
seat, and had all his time occupied in the school-room, did not, and 
could not give his attention to the duties of the position — and he is 
to be excused in some degree for his failure. Tlie County Court 
elected him, in the face of his protestation that without an adequate 
salary he could do no more than examine applicants, and would not 
promise to perform the duties of the office farther. He was dis- 
tinctly told by the County Court that the only use they had for a 
Superintendent was to examine teachers, and the fee allowed was 
all he must expect. So, feeling under no obligation, and being con- 
fined to his other duties, he did not give his attention to the duties 
devolving on him as County Superintendent. 

Now that the duties are imposed upon me, I intend to try to put 
a little more interest into the matter, intend to try to get our Court 
to vote a county tax for school purposes, and to do better generally. 
To this end I have called a meeting of all the Directors of the 
county,' at Manchester, on the 29th inst., and shall try to stir up 
greater interest in our public schools, so as to make them, even 
here in Coffee, what they are inteuded to be. Prnf. Parker tells 
me that he was nuable to make his annual report because of the 
delinquency of the Directors. This I know to be so, having acted 
as his deputy to report the scholastic population, as a matter of 
kindness to him." 
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CROCKETT COUNTY. 

J. P. Parker, Superintbsdent, Bell's Depot. 

All the drawbacks consideredj the success of the schools was 
quite satisfactory^ Sickness interfered considerably with the schools 
during the summer. Some of the districts had effectually crippled 
their school interests this year by continuing the schools too long 
the year previous, thereby incurring liabilities to teachers. A uni- 
form series of text-books has been recommended, and whenever 
^Sew books are needed, those recommended are purchased. Yet the 
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books used in the schools are various, as most families have a sup- 
ply of old books on hand. Uniformity does not seem practicable 
until the State furnishes the books for the public schools. There 
are no graded public schools in the county, and none have charts or 
globes. About two-thirds have blackboards. Comparatively 
little interest is shown by Directors, parents and citizens in visiting 
schools. Most of the teachers have sufficient knowledge, but are 
wanting in ability to impart what they know, to the pupils. All of 
them would be very greatly improved by a short course in the 
Normal School. No new school-houses have been erected this year, 
and most of those in use are not sufficiently comfortable to teach in 
during the winter. The discipline in the schools is generally good. 
There is no regular period for opening the schools, and they are 
commenced at various times during the year. The lack of suffi- 
cient means to run the schools five months in the year is regarded 
as the chief obstacle in the way of their success. The county levies 
no additional tax to support the schools, on account principally of 
an onerous court-house tax which is now upon them. 



CUMBERLAND COUNTY. 

# Thomas C. Center, Superintendent, Orossville. 

Schools were opened about the 1st of August, and their progress 
and success equal, if not ahead, of last year. Entire uniformity in 
text-books has been established. There are no graded schools, and 
none of the schools have charts or globes, but nearly all are sup- 
plied with blackboards. But little interest has been shown by 
Directors and parents in visiting the schools. Teachers are tol- 
erably well qualified for their calling, and the discipline in the 
schools is good. The school-houses are not comfortable, and im- 
provement in this regard is hoped for. The people are becominp^ 
alive to the importance of good schools, and public sentiment is 
favorable towards the system, and this sentiment is increasing in 
the community. 



DAVIDSON COUNTY. 

R. \V. Weakley, Superintendent, Xna/ii-illi: 

The Siiiit'i-in ten dent makes the following full and iiitercsf 
report; " In commenting upon the status of the public sehoola of i 
this uouiity, I confine myself to that of the coimty districts, as 
coming niider my immediate supervision, referring you for inform- 
ation in regard to the public schools of Nashville to the report of. 
Superintendent S. Y. Caldwell, and for information concerning the 
public schools of Edgefield, to tlie report of Superintendent W. P. 
Miirks. 

As compared with our condition last year, 1 have no niarkeil 
improvement to report. Our schools having beeu in operation for 
several years, our progress must necessarily be gradual. 

Previous to the adoption of the present school law, iu 187;J, the 
schools of this county were in full blast, with rules and regulations 
prescribed by a County Board of Educntion, and a course of study 
uniform throughout every district. Since tin- |)reseut law has been 
in operation tiiis uniformity has been invaded by a multitudinous 
host of test-books that had long lain upon dusty shelves, and in 
many instances serious inroads have been made, and in this regard 
I believe our former state better than our present state. County 
Superintendents are especially instructed bylaw "to suggest such 
changes as may from time to time be advisable, with a view to 
securing uniformity in the course of study throughout the county;" 
but suggesting will not do, and I undertake to say that with school 
districts acting as they now do, in an individual eajiacity, uniform- 
Kit/ cannot be secured or maintained in any county of the Slate. 
r FaJse ideas of economy and a time-serving policy will prevail 
^sbrough on isolated district system — the section above quoted from 
^Becomes a dead letter, and our school interests will be void of that 
^nEbctiveness that comes from unity of purpose and of action. 
^K SafBce it to say, in my humble judgment, county unity is greatly 
^H) be desired, and to this end County Boards of Education should 
^Be legalized and empowered to legislate for the schools of the 
^Bounty, with the t'oimty Superintendent an ci--officio mciuber and 
^KSecutive officer. 

^K In the distrii-i.^ adjoining the city of Nashville, where the popu- , 
Haljon is eiiffii-icntly dense, graded schools iiave been established. 



and elegant school -houses have been erected — models of architec- 
ture in their line, and finished with desks and otliei- modern school 
appliances; and in this connection I would mention Watkins' Sem- 
inary, (iituated in the 13th district, and Thompson's Seminary, in 
the IOlIi district. In the town of Goodleltsville, situated in the 
20th district, graded schools have been maintained for several 
years, and conducted \vith much success. 

In all of our schools can be found blackboards, and in many, wall 
maps and good modern desks, etc.; but few schools that I have 
visited are properly furnished with those indispensable aids to good 
teaching, such as globes, charts, numeral frames, etc. I have from 
time to time made proper suggestions to the "powers that be," 
with reference to these things, but from lack of funds in many 
cases, and apathy in others, we are yet behiud in this regard. 

Many Directors are characterized by zeal and fidelity in the dis- 
charge of the functions of their office— many make school interests 
secondary and subordinate, entrusting to the teachers the whole 
management of affairs, while they are engrossed in their private 
business. Under the prfivisiona of our Imv' this office is one of 
potency, and should be filled by the wisest and best men of the 
community. 

On the part of parents and citizens remarkable apathy obtained, 
and has obtained — since 1 first saw a sehool-honse — in regard to 
visiting schools, and stimnlating teachers and pupils with their 
presence. True, spasmodic interest can be awakened by school 
exhibitions, etc., and the house " filled to repletion," but every-day 
practical interest is lacking in this country, and in every other por- 
tion of our country that it has been my fortune to visit. 

We have many good teachers, some not so good, and others of a 
still lower grade. An average of 5 to 7 entitles the applicant to a 
certificate of the third order; of 7 to 8^ of the second order, and 
8J or more of the first order. Though good ieacfifi-s are not as 
numerous as desired, still we have not felt great deficiency in this 
direction, I have been fortunate in securing competent teachers 
for the colored schools, from Fisk University and Central Tennessee 
College, and to these institutions I desire to express this indebted- 
ness, and commend their pupils to the favorable consideration of 
school offioers needing teachers in the colored schools. ^m 
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Two new houses have been erected during the scholastic ye 
one of which was built by an academy fund, and is an excellent 
building, in which is now being taught a "consolidated school," 
the other a substantial frame house, built with materials bought by 
public funds of the district, the citizens raiping the building aft«r 
the manner of an old-fashioned "house raising." 

Having a large county to traverse, and many schools to visit, I 
have led the life of an itinerant, endeavoring to visit each school ] 
during the term of five months, and each district twice a year. 
My plan is to stay at least three hours at a school, inspect the teach- 
fer's register, note carefully the methods of instruction, observe 
'closely the discipline. Sometimes assuming the teacher's position 
and conducting the recitations, after a manner intended as a model 
for the teacher. In fine, striving by word and example to lift 
methods of teaching and of discipline from the lower and mechani- 
cal to a higher and intellectual plane. 

I have generally found the schools well ordered, and the pUpils 
respectftil and attentive. Sometimes the reverse of this is the case, 
aod have invariably delivered short lectures of commendation in 
■the one and of condemnation in the other. 

I have recommended to Directors the plan of assembling a ta 
[idlesignated school the other teachers of the district, and the pupils, 

10, when practicable, so that in the light of contrast each teacher 
iHd each school could determine its status, thus begetting a gen- 
erous rivalry which invariably eventuates in good. This plan has 
been adopted in some instances with success. 

I have not adopted a more enlarged plan than this, nor estab- 
lished a County Institute. I would prefer for the present a series 
■of institutes analogous to what are called in some States, Town- 
diip Institutes, and propose during this scholastic year to divide 
this county into sub-divisions, in which I will hold institutes, and 
insist upon the attendance of not only teachers, but school directors 
and citizens generally. I think some system for holding institutes- 
diould be provided by law, and attendance on the part of tcacheMII 
made compulsory. 

The first Monday in September is the time prescribed for open- 
ing the schools, and upon that day most of the schools began. We 
have two terms — the first ending the last Friday in January, and 
the second the third Friday in June ; but when, in the opinion of 
7 
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the Directors of a district, the interests of a majority of the patrons 
require it, these prescribed terms are changed. 

In some districts schools are continued for the two terms, in 
other districts about one term and half the next, and in a few dis- 
tricts one term only. 

In my visitations I found irregularities in the school fund of one 
district, and took measures for the proper aiijustment of the same. 

I feel that our school interests would be enhanced in this county 
by the establishment of a Board of Education. Through this 
instrumentality I believe every adjunct would be supplied to the 
mechanism of the system, and a proper amount of steam to run it. 
Such Boards, composed of the three Directors from each district 
would be too bulky, and I would suggest as an outline, that all the 
Directors meet in convention once a year, and elect from this num- 
ber three or five as an '^ Executive Board," to whose guidance and 
control should be comniitted the educational interests of the county, 
with power to call the parent Board together to ratify and adopt 
such regulations as they may have adopted, which regulations, 
when so ratified, to be enforced through the County Superintendent 
as executive officer and general supervisor. 



DICKSON COUNTY. 

L. L. Leach, Superintendent, Charlotte. 

No detailed written report has been received from this county, 
but the statistical report of the Superintendent shows the schools to 
be in excellent condition. -The following remarks by the Superin- 
tendent accompany his report: "By reference to the journal of 
the last General Assembly you will observe that Dickson was one 
of thft counties in which there was a failure of crops from drouth. 
The Ex-Revenue Collector failed, and the school fund coming 
through him has not been realized, but the judgment against his 
sureties will be collected. None of the school districts owe large 
amounts ; most of them have small balances on hand, and all of 
them can liquidate the entire indebtedness with the means now due 
from the State, including the Spencer T. Hunt fund, for which 
there has been no warrant received by the County Trustee for thii^ 
year.'' 
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DECATUR COUNTY. 

James M. Porterfield, Superintendent, DecaturviUe, 

The following summary of answers to questions propounded the 
Superintendent of this county, exhibits the educational progress 
and prospects to be in rather d gloomy condition : 

1. Schools have made no progress over last year. 2. No uni- 
formity in text-books. 3. No graded schools. 4. None of the 
schools have charts, globes or blackboards. 5. No interest shown 
on part of Directors. 6. Great deficiency on part of teachers — say 
fifty per cent. 7. No new school-houses have been erected ; school- 
houses generally very poor. 8. No institute established. 9. Gen- 
eral want of interest on the part of all concerned, and a thinly 
settled country, are the obstacles to the success of public schools* 
10. Public sentiment not favorable to free schools. 11. Discipline 
in schools not good. 12. Schools open in July and August. The 
Superintendent adds: ^^ There are no universities, colleges or pri- 
vate schools in my county, save a few illy kept * subscription schools,' 
as they are called. One of this kind, in the town of DecaturviUe, 
is beginning to do some good, and will before long, we hope, be a 
graded high school. It is just commencing." 



dekalb county. 

J. T. Trapp, Superintendent, Smlthville. 

The progress of the schools in this county, as compared with last 
year, is niuch better. Some progress has been made towards uni- 
formity in text-books. One graded school has been established, 
and many of the schools are furnished with charts, globes and 
blackboards. Much interest has been manifested by Directors and 
citizens in visiting the schools. Many of the teachers are somewhat 
deficient in qualification, but are generally able to teach the 
branches required. Some new school-houses have been erected, 
and others repaired. This has been done partly by public and 
partly ^y private means. About half the houses are in comfortable 
condition, while the other half are in sorry plight; but the people 
say they must repair the old and build new ones, and this sentinient 
will soon result in making all the school-houses comfortable. The 



SopenDtL-ndent has established a County Institute, which hol( 
moDtbly meetings during the time the schools are in session. Th) 
ezerciBCM consist of speaking, reading compositions, and lessons in 
orthography, reading, arithmetic, grammar, etc. The slowness of 
tax collectors in collecting and paying over the school moneys, and 
the delay in realizing on the warrants issued by the Comptroller for 
the interest on the school fund, are regarded as the leading obstacles 
in the way of the full success of the public school system in this 
county. The sentiment in favor of the schools is growing stronger. 
The discipline in the schools is reported as excellent. Schools 
opened in July and August. 

The Superintendent accompanies his report with the following 
remarks: 

" The receipts and disbursements of school moneys have been 
light, owing to the action of the last General Assembly suspending 
the collection of taxes. We hold State warrants, on which the 
money has not been paid, and the amount collected on the county 
levy for 1873 has not all been paid over, while the tax on polls and 
property for 1874 is mostly unpaid; but when all is collected and 
disbursed, our whole indebtedness for the schools for those years 
■will be discharged. Our schools are now in operation upon the 
money derived from the taxes of 1874, and are doing well. I have 
a good set of school Directors, and they are doing much better than 
at any time heretofore. 



DYER COUNTY. 
Wsi. Harrison, Superiktendent, Dyersburg. 

In consequence of the great amount of sickness prevalent in this 
county during four months of the summer and autumn, the public 
schools were in many instances suspended. This condition of 
health applied as well to teachers as to pupils. There is a growing 
interest manifested by the people in the success of the schools, 
which is highly gratifying to every friend of the cause of popular 
education, and which cannot fail eventually to insure their perfect 
success. The Superintendent writes, November 23, 1875: 

" In accordance with request conveyed in your circular of 29th 
ult., I annex answers to the questions contained therein, and, for 
convenience sake, do so categorically : 
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1. The progress of the schools in this county is, in the li 
I degree satisfactory. During the last year, although sickness pre- 
» Vailed to an alarming extent, yet the interest in the system has 
materially increased, and I can report a Tery favorable advance- 
ment in their usefulness. 

~ , A series of books was adopted by my predecessor in office, 
' and those books are now in general use throughout the county. 

3. None of the schools in this county are graded. 

4. Some five or six of the schools are supplied with charts and 
t globes, while every school is supplied with a blackboard, 

. I have to report that the Directors of the several districts 
I have exhibited an interest in the success of their schools, which, to 
1 the least of it, is very gratifying. 

6. I have no reason to complain of the incompetency of teachers. 
In some cases, it is true, I have been under the necessity of em- 
ploying teachers who, though not actually incompetent, are yet not 
exactly of the calibre I would select were I in a position to do so. 

■ 7. Three new school-houses have been erected during the past 
Byear by private funds or public subscription. 

■ 8. A County Institute exists, hut owing to sickness, and a year of 

■ general discouragement, it has not been regularly attended. I 
■"would be disinclined to favor compulsory attendance, firstly, be- 
I cause the teachers of this county divide their labors between this 
K and the counties adjoining, and hence their inability to attend the 
I sessions regularly; and secondly, becanse the area of the county, 
Hand the consequent distance to be traveled over by manyof the ' 
I teachers, would not admit of that regularity of attendance so essen- 
B tial to the welfare of an institute. 

I 9. The uncertainty of the levy by the County Court of a tax for 

■ school purposes, and the consequent unstable character of the 
I resources on which the schools are dependent, I find, are the great 
B obstacles to the success of the schools. 

I 10. The public sentiment is in favor of the system, and this sen- 

I timent is yearly increasing. 

I 11. In my inspection I have found the discipline good and the 

■ registers well kept by the teachers. With one or two excejttions I 
I bave found the school-houses comfortable and in good repair, 
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12. The schools generally open immediately after cotton plantings 
and continue until the maturity of the crop, when they are closed^ 
They are opened about the middle of November, and continue in 
operation as long as the funds will permit. 

13. There has been no misappropriation of funds by treasurers in 
this county. 



FAYETTE COUNTY. 

R. W. Pitman, Superintendent, Somermlle. 

There is a marked increase of interest manifested in the public 
schools of the county, but the fund has been too small to continue 
the schools beyond two and a half months during the year. There 
is considerable opposition to any additional tax for school purposes, 
yet a general desire to prolong the schools. The Superintendent 
says : ^* We have suffered a ruinous discount upon our State war- 
rants, having been forced to sell at about seventy-five cents on the 
dollar. This loss should be remedied by the proper authorities. 
Our system must acknowledge that ^ money is power ^ as well as 
knowledge.^^ 



. FENTRESS COUNTY. 

Stephen H. Pile, Superintendent, Pall Mall. 

The Superintendent, under date of September 28th, 1875, writes r 
" This county has failed to levy any school tax for three years. 
We got in debt for schools taught in 1873, and are not out of debt 
at this date, on account of the failure of the proper officers to col- 
lect. The one-mill tax for school purposes, levied by the State, has 
not been collected for two years. We have about twelve subscrip- 
tion schools in the county, but no free schools.^^ 



FRANKLIN COUNTY. 

W. G. Hampton, Superintendent, Cowan. 

A number of the schools in this county were continued too long 
last year, and some of the districts are in debt in consequence. By 
advice of the Superintendent, schools were discontinued in districts 
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whifih were in debt, until tliey could pay out. Tlie Rchools which 
were taiifrht gave general satisfaction, aud the people are becoming 
more interested in the subject of public education. One graded 
school has been established, and a few of the schools hiive charts, 
and all of them are furnished with blackboards. Direetora have 
shown more interest than usual in visiting the schools, but parents 
and citizens manifest but little interest in this way. Twenty-five 
per cent, of the teachers are deficient in their profession. One 
frame school-house, 40x22, has been erected during the year. The 
houses generally are very indifferent, and a majority of thein 
wholly unfit for use in winter- No Teachers' Institute was held 
this year, but it was proposed to organize one in December. The 
schools are opened at different periods of the year, owing to the 
condition of school houses and the inability of neighborhoods to 
spare the children from farm labor. The discipline in the schools 
is good. 



GIBSON COUNTY. 

"VV. C. Oliver, SuPEBiNTBiirDENT, Ridberfoi-d Station. 

There have been no public schools in this county for the past 
year, having been suspended on account of indebtedness incurred 
by keeping the schools open for a continuous period of six and a 
half months The present Superintendent writes that on taking 
charge of the ofiice on the 31st day of March, 1875, he found both 
Directors and teachers demoralized, and many of them opjiosed to 
the public school system. The schools had been kept open six 
mths and a half, and the debt incurred on account of the same 
I amounted to over eighteen thousand dollars, to whicli had been 
added over seven thousand dollars by a few weeks of schools, in 
, the autumn of 1874, which were never reported, the schools having 
I suddenly closed because of the discovery of the immense indebted- 
loess outstanding. On account of the suspension of the collection 
1 -of taxes by the Legislature, no money was received until the fall 
F-of 1875. The amount received up to the closing of the statistical 
Import of the Superintendent — $10,588 0-5— ^waa all used in the 
■■payment of the debt of the scliool year ending August 31st, 1875. 
The Superintendent reports, November, 1875: "I have sug- 
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id tlie use of series of text-booka, which I hope will be adopted. I 
Our schools are generally supplied with blackboards, but few witbi'l 
[ globes or charts. We have but few competent teachers — there id^ 
I great deficiency, fully fifty per cent. I have not yet established 9M 
] County Inrititute. When established, I would favor a rule en-, 
I forcing compulsory atteudance upon teachers. The greatest ob- 
stacle to the success of public schools is the want of sufficient | 
funds. Public sentiment iw growing in favor of free schools, and I 
think if the subject of levying a school tax is left to the people, a 
lai'ge majority will favor the levy of a larger tax than we have had 
[■ heretofore. Our debt, on account of public schools, is yet unpaid, J 
f We will have few schools in operation this winter." 



GILES COUNTY. 

R. P. Yancey, Superintendent, Fulaskl. 

The County Court and the people both failed to levy an addi- 

I tional tax for the support of schools The Court, in conformity to 

law, referred the question to the people, who voted against levying 

t. This, it is believed, was owing in a great measure to the J 
" hai-d times." Owing to the want of funds caused by this actioOj 
the schools were of shorter duration than heretofore. Some of the^ 
districts decided not to open schools during the summer and fall as 

A, so as to have more means next year. Everything consid- 
ered, the schools have done very well. There are no graded 
schools. Nearly all the schools are furnished with blackboards, 
and some have charts. Considerable interest is shown by a portion 
of the Directors in visiting the schools, but parents and citizens do 
not exhibit the interest they should in the schools. The teachere 
as a class, are competent, and there are more applicants than then 
are positions to fill. The discipline in the schools is very goodtl 
Two good frame school-houses were erected during the year'froifl 
the public funds. Quite a number of the houses are commodioni 
and comfortable, but some are in bad condition. There is 
Institute, but the Superintendent contemplates the organization q 
one in each district. The sentiment of the people generally ia nQJ 
in favor of public schools. There are quite a number of { 
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private schools in the county, and the tendency of the public schools 
is to break them down, or to so cripple them that they are not 
generally doing so well as heretofore. The Superintendent thinks 
that if power were given in the law to appropriate the public 
money in aid of private schools in certain cases, and under certaio 
restrictions, there would be but little opposition to levying a school 
tax. Schools generally open in the months of July and August. 



GRAINGER COUNTY. 

No report. 



GREENE COUNTY. 

■I. C. Paek, Sui'ERlNTEKDENT, Grcenevilk. 

The Superintendent says: "The present system is more satis- 

fectory to the friends of common school education than any sj'stera 

within the last decade of years. The increasing interest in the 

I eause is manifest in public expression, and flie appreciation of the 

[ results is shown by the earnest and laudable efforts of many of the 

I prominent and reliable citizens to promulgate the almost inesti- 

j.inable gift of free and universal intelligence. We trust a fair and 

[ prosperous dawn is breaking upon this great and noble work," 



GRUNDY COUNTY. 

JOHS SCRDGGS, SUPERISTENDEST, Tmcy CitlJ. 

There were but two small public schools in the county during 
the first half of the scholastic year, the public money bping used to 
liquidate indebtedness incurred the previous yrnv. The seventeen 
schools rcixirted in the statistical tables were commenced during 
L tiie latter part of the year, and are in a healthy condition ; public 
f sentiment is favorable to free education, and the schools ai-e under 
good management, and promise to grow in favor and usefulness. 



J 
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HAMBLEN COUNTY. 

H. M. Sherwood, Superintendent, Whitesburg. 

October 1, 1875, the Superintendent reported : ^^ The schools of 
this county are now in a flourishing condition. Some have funds 
on hand with which to commence operations this year, while others 
are somewhat in debt. A considerable amount of the school tax is 
yet uncollected, enough to pay off every indebtedness, and leave lis 
something over. Public opinion is decidedly in favor of the public 
schools, and I think that if we can carry them successfully on this 
year, we shall have nothing more to fear from opposition." 

December, 1875, the Superintendent says: "The schools are 
more successful than heretofore, for several reasons. We have more 
money, our teachers have had better advantages in the way of 
Institutes, and the people are manifesting more interest. We have 
done very little toward uniformity of text-books, though I think 
we will be able to arrive soon at something like uniformity. We 
have now no graded schools in the county. There are charts in 
about half the schools of the county, blackboards in nearly all, but 
no globes. The Directors in some of the districts have shown con- 
siderable interest by visiting the schools, but in most of the dis- 
tricts this has not been the case. It is very hard to convince the 
people they can do any good by visiting the schools. There are a 
few excellent teachers in this county, about half very good, the 
rest are deficient. There has been but one school-house erected in 
the county during the year, and that is a very poor one. It was 
erected by means from the school fund. Most of the school- 
houses are too small, and only a few are in first-rate condition. We 
have a County Institute, and have found it highly profitable to 
teachers. About half the teachers attend. I would favor. a rule 
enforcing attendance. We have no stated times to meet; it being 
fixed at each meeting where and when we shall meet again. I re- 
gard a lack of thoroughly competent teachers for all the schools as 
the leading obstacle to the success of schools in this county. 

Public sentiment is decidedly in favor of public schools in this 
county, and the sentiment is increasing. I have found the discip- 
line tolerably good. I have found very few registers in the school- 
room, the teachers generally saying they thought it best, in order to 
keep the register neat, to keep a rough in the school-room, and tran- 
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scribe at leisure. I have urged tlie teaehera to keep tlieir registers 
in the school room, and to mark directly in them, thinking that the 
surest plan to get a correct record of what is done. I have also 
requested them to show on their registers the number of times they 
are visited during each month by the Directors or others. Our 
schools opened in July and August. I have heard of no defalca- 
tions on the part of treasurers." 



r HAMILTON COUNTY. 

W. M. Beene, Superintendent, Sale Creek. 

The following is the special report of the Superintendent made 
November 26th, 187.5: 

" In the rural districts of the county there are but twelve public 
schools this year. They have, as a general thing, been supplied 
with a better grade of teachers than they were last year, and have 
consequently been more successful. Tliey were well attended up 
to the time of year for taking fodder, after which the decrease in 
attendance has been at least fifty per cent. 

I have thought it best to make haste slowly in recommending 
text-books, preferring to inform myself thoroughly as to the wants 
of the schools, and grade of t^xt-books required. I have recom- 
mended a series of grammars and readers, and will at an early day 
recommend text-books on all the sciences required to be ta,ught in 
our common schools. In visiting the schools I found some of the 
teachers laboring under considerable embarrassment from want of 
uniformity of text-books. Every efl!brt possible will be made to 
obviate this difficulty next year. 

Pleasant Grove Academy, at Tyner, is the only graded public 
school in the county. It is supplied with charts, globes, black- 
boards, and all other necessary apparatus, and doing a good work. 
Some of the other public .schools of the county are supplied with 
blackboards; none with charts and globes. 

Directors, as a general thing, are to be commended for their 
punctual visitations upon the schools. Parents and citizens are 
taking less interest in that direction than they should. If teach- 
ers would introduce monthly reviews in their schools, and use the 
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proper efforts to induce pareuts to attend on such occasions, it q 
confidentiy believed that they would soon take a lively interest, 
and, as a consequence, our schools would be much better attended. 

Of the twelve teachers employed this year, but one has had the 
advantage of practical drilliag in the theory and practice of teach- 
ing, in a Normal School, The others have had no special training 
for the profession. The average grade of those employed this year 
is seventy-six and one-third. It took me two months to supply 
these twelve schools with teachers who could stand the required 
test. How I am to supply forty-odd schools next year with com- 
petent and practical teachers, is a question of no little moment. 

There has been one school-house built the past year at the ex- 
pense of the school fund. It is incomplete, of the ordinary style, 
and seated with benches. Most of the schools are being taught in 
■ churches, which are very illy suited to the business. The schools 
are so scattered, and have been so irregular in commencing, that I 
have not thought it advisable to establish a County Institute the 
present year. I shall divide the county into four divisions next 
year, and establish an institute in each. I am in favor of a rule 
enforcing compulsory attendance at these institutes upon teachers. 

I consider a lack of competent, live teachers as being the greatest 
drawback upon our public school system. There are several ob- 
stacles, however, which operate directly against the schools by tend- 
ing to cool the ardor of young men and women, who would other- 
vrise take pains to fit themselves properly for the profession. One 
of these is an almost entire want of properly constructed and well 
furnished school-houses. Another is found in the disposition of 
Directors to pay the same price for teachers whether they grade 
fifty or one hundred per cent. Still another is found in the uncer- 
tain amount of funds likely to be placed in the hands of Directors 
for the support of schools from year to year, by the action of the 
County Court. This is generally insufficient to justify young men 
and women in qualifying themselves properly for the business, even 
if Directors were inclined to pay them according to qualification. 
It ia hoped, however, and confidently believed, that the County 
Court will come nobly to the front in support of our public schools 
by levying a sufficient tax to support the schools at least five 
months each year. An action of the Court, expressing a deten 




nation to do this, would have a powerful influeoce for good upon 
our schools. To make our system a success, it must first be cleared 
of all uncertain sounds, and duties which now seem only directory 
must he made positive. 

I regard the puhlic sentiment of the county aa heing decidedly 
favorable to the schools, and as being on the increa.?e. In a ma- 
jority of the puhlic schools I found most excellent discipline. In 
a few the discipline was not altflgether satisfactory, hut not of sue 
a character as to be seriously objected to, I found the teachers in 
two schools not keeping any registers except in memorandum books, 
the Directors having failed to supply them with registers. The 
remaining teachers were keeping their registers daily. My schools 
have opened this year at various times, from the 12th of July to the 
13th of September. 

I am happy to say that I have found no defaulting treasurers, 
and no misappropriation by them of the school fund during the 
year. The one-mill tax for the support of public schools, required 
by the 38th section of the School Law, has been regularly col- 
Kited. 



HANCOCK COUNTY. 

A. J. Seal, Superintendent, SneedviUe. 

The Superiptendent reports as follows, December, 1875 : 

1. Our schools have been ten per cent, better this year than last. 

2. No progress has been made in uniformity of text-books. 

3. No graded schools in the county. 

4. Schools generally have blackboards. 

5. Directors have shown but little interest in visiting the schools. 

6. There is great deficiency in the qualifications of teachers. 

7. One new school-house (log) has been erected by public funds 
a year. School-houses generally in bad condition. 

8. We have no County Institutes. 

9. The leading obstacle to the success of the schools is lack of 
tinoney. Our school terms have been shortened this year, to enable 

s to pay off indebtedness to teachers. 
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10. Public sentiment not very favorable to the public school sys- 
tem, but it is growing in popularity. 

11. The discipline in the schools is not very good. 

12. Schools opened 1st of August. 



HARDEMAN COUNTY. 

S. J. Cox, Superintendent, Saulsbury. 

The Superintendent writes, September 25th, 1875: "I have 
tried to do the best possible with the amount at the command of 
the schools. There would be but little opposition to the public 
school system if it had been properly managed at the beginning — I 
mean in this county. Most of the districts went overwhelmingly 
in debt at first. However, the next apportionment from the State 
will put most of the districts out of debt. We have private schools 
in every district, and they are well attended. I think after the 
first of January, 1876, we will have public schools in every district. 



HAEDIN COUNTY. 
Rev. James M. Walker, Superintendent, 'Savannah, 

Owing to financial pressure, and the great amount of sickness 
prevalent during the year, schools in this county are not so good as 
last year. A uniform series of te:^t-books was adopted in October. 
There are two graded schools ; one with charts, two with globes, 
and about four-fifths have blackboards. Directors manifest but 
little interest by visiting the schools, and parents and citizens less. 
Teachers are deficient. Discipline in the schools is tolerably good. 
Four new school-houses were erected during the year by private 
and public means combined. Many of the houses are deficient in 
comfort and conveniences for school purposes. A County Institute 
has been organized, which meets quarterly. About one-half of the 
teachers attend its meetings. The exercises are interesting -and in- 
structive, embracing the studies prescribed in the school law, and 
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are certainly very advantageous to teachers. The Superintendent 
would favor a rule making it obligatory on teachers to attend insti- 
tutes where they are established. The leading obstacles to the suc- 
cess of the schools is want of sufficient means, and carelessness on 
the part of those most deeply concerned. Double the amount of 
school money, and the system will be a success. Public sentiment 
in favor of the schools is increasing, but the means are not suffi- 
cient to enlist the interest of the more influential members of the 
community. The schools open about the 15th of July. 



HAWKINS COUNTY. 

Ellis Cocke, Superintendent, Rogersville, 

The Superintendent writes, September 29, 1875 : " Of the 5,524 
scholastic population of this county, only 3,379 had opportunity to 
attend the public schools, as over one-third of the scholastic dis- 
tricts failed to have schools, owing to their indebtedness to teachers 
for former services rendered. The number of schools in the county 
amounted to about the same as last year, though all save forty-eight 
were carried on by private subscription. The amount received 
from the State is really greater than stated in my statistical report, 
as the payments were made by warrants, and they had to be cashed 
at five and ten per cent, discount. 



HAYWOOD COUNTY. 
W. T. Byars, Supeiuntendent, Brownsville, 

The public schools in this county are in much better condition 
than they were last year. Some of the schools were nearly broken 
up on account of sickness, but the districts are out of debt, and a 
better feeling exists among the people on the subject of free schools 
than at any time heretofore, and the opposition and prejudice that 
have existed are gradually giving away. It is (confidently expected 
by the friends of ])iiblic education that a great deal more will be 
accomplished in building up the schools the present year than has 
been before. 
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The Suj>e rill ten (lent reports, November 3, 1875, *aa follows: 
" We have adopted a uniform course of text books for the county, 
but times have baen so hard they have not been introduced into all 
of our schools as they ought to have been. We have but one 
graded school in the county, and if it can continue as it started, I 
think it will accomplish more for public schools than anything we 
could have done. We have charts and blackboards only in our 
graded school, and nut as many in that as we need. Some of the 
Directors of the county are taking great interest in their schools, 
and are discharging their duties as they should, while others give 
them no attention whatever. Parents and citizens very seldom visit 
the schools. Most of the white teachers in the county are very 
competent and well qualified, but the colored teachers are mostly 
inefficient; some few of them, however, are qualified, and are 
making successful teachers. We have done nothing in the way of 
building school-houses in the county. We use for free schools 
churches and any out-house that is proffered us by the community. 
As a natural consequence, our school-houses are in bad condition. 
We have been trying to organize a Cuunty Institute, and have held 
two or three meetings; but for some cause or misunderstanding we 
failed in having any attendance at our last meeting. We meet ouce 
every month. Some of our teachers are taking great interest in 
the meetings, and there is no doubt, if they will attend, they will 
be beneficial to all. I would most assuredly favor a rule enforcing 
attendance. The want of funds, and adverse public sentiment, I 
regard as the leading obstacle to the success of public schools. 
Public sentiment in this county has been very unfavorable to free 
schools, but I am glad to be able to assure you that this opposition 
is giving away, and that our people are more favorably disposed to- 
wards public schools than formerly. Discipline in our schools ia 
very good under the circumstances. Teachers are very negligent 
in keeping their registers, and houses are mostly uncomfortable. 
We have no set time to open our schools, but try to open to suit 
the community." 



HENDERSON COUNTY. 

Levi S. Woods, Superintendent, Lexington. 

The County Court of this county failed to elect a Suiierintendent 
at the time required by law. Levi S. Woods, Esq., the former 
Superintendent, kindly consented to act in makmg the report, but 
on account of the failure of district Directors to discharge their 
duties, the facte reported are very meagre and unsatisfactory. 
Schools have been opened during the year in many, if not all, of the 
districts; and recent action of the County Court in electing Mr. 
Woods Superintendent is a promise of better things for the future. 



HENKY COUNTY. 
W. B. VanCleave, Jr., Supekintendent, Paris. 

In addition to the matters reported in the statistical tables, only 
the following has been received from the Superintendent of this 
county : 

"Some of the district Directors did not have any schools taught 
this year, waiting for the next apportionment, so as to have more 
money and longer schools ; while others went in debt last year, ex- 
pecting to get more money from the county than they did, and con- 
sequently had to take this year's apportionment to pay the debt. 
This reduced the number of our schools. The public school sys- 
tem is gaining iavor In this county." 



HICKMAN COUNTY. 

No report has been received fi-om this county. The Superin- 
tendent elected in January, 1875, removed from the couuty last 
fall, and the following letter from him, dated Savannah, Tennessee, 
December 16, 1875, is inserted here as the only information as to 
Bchool operations in that county it has been possible to obtain. 

" I have not been in Hickman county for some time. Am sorry 
I am not able to make my annual report. I tried to get reports 
8 
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from the district clerks and treasurers before I left Centerville, bi 
failed. The following will approximate correctness. Forty-five 
schools in the county ; average daily attendance of pnpils, twenty- 
five to the school; average pay of teachers per month, thirty 
dollars ; average length of schools, three months; salarv of County 
Superintendent, nothing. There is very little interest taken in 
public schools in Hickman county. A large majority of thepeop] 
are opposed to the present school laws, which causes them to th] 
every obstacle n the way that they possibly can." 



HOUSTON COUNTY. 



I 



J. M. Pahchment, Superintendent, Cumberland (My. 
The Superintendent says : " I regret to say we have been so fax 
behind in paying up our teachers for last year's services that we 
could not have public schools this year. The money on hand is in 
State warrants, and we cannot use them until cashed, consequently 
we concluded to have private schools this year, and public schools 
next year. Very nearly all of the districts are in debt for last 
year's schools. I think when the taxes are collected we will 
money enough to accomplish some good. 



HUMPHREYS COUNTY. 

J. C. TuELOSS, Superintendent, Waverley. 
On account of indebtedness but few schools were in operation i 
this county during the year. The prospects for the future, how- 
ever, are quite encouraging. 



I 



JACKSON COUNTY, 

E. H. Washburn, Superintendent, Gainesborough. 

The Superintendent of this county makes the following report, 
November 29, 1875: 

" Having collected only a few of the district reports in regard,b 
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■flchool operations in this county for 1874-5, I cannot make you a 
precise report of the financial condition of the county, but it a 
sufficiently exact for all necesKiry purposes. We had no schools 
last year, hence spent no money for school purposes, except the I 
County Superintendent's salary, ($100), and the amount paid the 
district clerks and treasurers for taking scholastic population, blank 
r books, etc., which ia as follows, as near as 1 can at present ascertain; j 

[ Indebtedness for teachers for 1873 ^1,300 00 

I County Superintendent's salary, balance unpaid for '74.... 75 00 
I Araount due district clerks and treasurers for 1874-5 50 00 



$1,425 00 



Amount collected from State — taxes 1873 ; 

^aid by Revenue Collector to Trustee $494 77 

P^mi-annual interest 584 88 



$1,079 65 

Which still leaves the county due teachers for year '73.. $ 345 36 

Sj referring to my report foi* 1873-4, you will find indebtedness 
flf this county as herein stated for 1873. Hence it was thought 
t not to carry on any public schools during the year 1874, I 
' learn that the County Trustee has in hands Comptroller's warrants I 

I to the amount of ^ , which cannot be jmid off by the State " 

Treasurer for some time yet, and the Itevenue Collector of our 
county will soon have on hand a considerable amount, which I 
presume will be paid over as soon as collected. Our schools com- 
menced so late this year, as a general thing, that we will have to 
embody them in our next report — 1875-(i," 

I Subsequently the Superintendent made the following specia 
report ; 
"I have t!ie honor to submit the following report in regard to J 
the schools of Jackson county, answering all the questions you I 
Bublnitted that could be done with accuracy ; 
No public schools were taught in 1874. 
Progress and success of public schools better in 1S75 than in 1873. J 
One school-house built in 1875 ; some old ones repaired. 
Parents and school Directors have manifested little interest ia J 
visiting public schools — or any others. 
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Public sentiment has not been favorable to public schools, but ii 
growing better and stronger in their favor. 

Good discipline generally in public schools. 

Teachers generally have kept their records daily. 

Very many school-houses are not well located for convenience 
their respective pupils, and not at ail suitable for winter schools, 

School-rooms not well furnished, generally, with good school fur- 
niture ; seventeen have blackboards, two cliarts, none globes. 

One graded school in county, viz.: Tannehill College, Gaiues- 
boro, Tennessee. 

No Teachers' Institute has been established, but wish one. 

Thirty-eight public schools were taught fall of 1875; average 
paid teachers about ?30 a month ; about same as 1873. 

Teachers average grade in qualification, six and three-fourths; 
theory and practice, six. 

During the year 1874, when no public schools were taught, we 
bad fourteea private schools; average cost for each J1.50 a month, 
which is more than public schools cost per scholar by at least one- 
half. 

Have three private schools, each pretty well furnished with 
buildings and school furniture, two of which are kept in operation 
ten mouths in the year, the other five months, and sometimes none. 

The leading obstacle in the way of success in public schools is 
the want of necessary fuudfl. Some counties (ours one) I believe 
will not levy additional taxation even for that purpose, and if our 
State Legislature would take it in hand and make additional levy, 
sufGcieut to carry on five months session of public schools every year, 
then we might hope and expect public schools to prosper, and our 
own State to take rank among the foremost in educational interest. 
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JAMES COUNTY. 
Bb. R. K. Wateins, Superintendent, OoUewah. 



n 



The schools in the county are doing very well. There is ono 
school in every district, while some districts have three or four. 
Some of the districts are using their public moneys to build school- 
houses, but where that b the case there are good schools carried^ 
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' by aubscription. Want of attendance ia a fault miich to be de- 
plored in some districts. The Superintendent reports under date 
of November 6, 1875, as follows : 

"We have made very little progress as to uniformity of test- 
(Jwoks. There are two graded schools in our county. Most of the 
Kshools have blackboards, but very few have charts, aud none have 
Bglobes. The Directors have shown very little interest. Hardly 
■any of them visit the schools. Parents have exhibited some in- 
"leiest, but not so much as they should. The discipline in the 
schools is good. We have some very good teachers ; but the sala- 
ries allowed in some of the districts are not sufficient to command 
good talent. There have been no new school-houses erected during 
the year. We have some good houseSj while others are poor, but 
will average in this respect with most of the couuties in the State. 
The great drawbacks to the progress and success of our public 
schools are, first, the want of money to run the schools a suiBcient 
length of time during the year, and the irregularity in attendance 

I of pupils. The sentiment of our people ia favorable to public schools. 



JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

Dr. Sam. Andebson, Superintendbxt, Daiuh-idge. ' 






The Superintendent writes, September 9, 1875 ; 

"I have just completed my first visit to each school district in 
my county. I found fifty-five schools in session, the first having 
opened the first of July. Several more have opened since I visited 
the districts, I found 2,33.5 pupils enrolled, with a daily average 
attendance of 2,039. Of the number enrolled, 1,385 are males, 
and 950 females. Average monthly salary of teachers ^24.60. I, 
each year, make three visits to all my schools. The first and most 
important business of a County Superintendent is to get the chil- 
dren into the schools. Instead of trusting the work to inexpe- 
rienced clerks of school districts, I take all necessary items from 
the teachers' registers with my own hand. Experience of more 
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tban a tliirt^of a century in runuing the common school, 
academy, and the college of East Tennessee, satisfies me of t 
propriety of perpetual out-door work." 

To the thirteen interrogatoricB propounded in circular of October 
i9, 1875, from this office, the Superintendent made answers 



1. From July Ist to December 20th of last month, 69 free 
schools had been opened — 52 white and 17 colored — enrolling 3,450 
pupils, with an average daily attendance of 2,031 ; average month- 
ly wages paid teachers, $25 96. From July 12th to 1st of Decem- 
ber, the present year, 3,411 pupils had entered in the free schools 
of our county, with average daily attendance of 2,138; 66 schoola 
having been opened, with average monthly wages paid teachers of 
$24,07 6-16. Our teachers are small improvement over last year 
in capacity and experience in teaching. 

2. No progress in uniformity of text-books has been made, ( 
a partial move in favor of supplanting all aeries of readers by 
"ten cent" Testament. A magnanimous move, this. 

3. We have seven graded schools in Jefferson county, 

4. None of our schools have globes, two or three have chai 
and about seven-eighths have blackboards. 

5. With five or six exceptions Directors have visited all our free 
schools. Parents visited two or three only. 

6. Our teachers have been faithful, industrious and competent to 
their several demands, with hardly an exception. 

7. No new school-houses have been built during the present year, 
two or three have been repaired or completed, all from private 
donations. Our school-houses (for the whites), with six exceptions, 
are comfortable, not fine or fashionably seated. Our colored 
friends have six regular school -houses, the other schools are In 
rented cabins. 

8. We have no Teachers' Institute. I made an effort in 1874, 
and it failed. My reverence for the golden rule, ray appreciation 
of pure, simple republicanism, and my love of sheer justice, all 
conspire to force me to disfavor any rule forcing teachers to attend 
an Institute. I should feel equally jnstifiable in favoring a rule to 
force teachers or pupils to enter any other particular school or iuBti- 
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tation. These nolens volens rules and coercives, in the absence of 
plain, urgent and demonstrative necessity, can neither obtain my 
sanction nor challen e my respect. 

9. This is a broad question, covering the whole ground ; its name 
is legion, yet simple, unique. But like every other general, it in- 
cludes many species or particulars of greater or less note. I pro- 
pose to touch only a few of the former. Being aware that some, 
perhaps all, of my ideas upon this subject are sure to be regarded 
by Young America as the fallen leaves of a past season, not worthy 
of citizenship in this fast age, I ask the liberty to take hold of it 
(this subject) without the burnish of grammar or gloss of rhetoric, 
Ist, My answer to question 6 virtually places all our free-school 
ills and failures to our failing to get and retain the whole free- 
school population in said free-schools, to the consummation of which 
most desiraitle end our want of practical economy and prudence 
alone stand in the way. Drawback 1st, is too much pecuniary 
friction, growing mainly out of the use of school readers (so-called) 
by the series, with only here and away over yonder a nubbin idea, 
confessedly not worth reading for the information they contain — at 
best a sort of literary truck, second-rate at that — an enfilading 
battery alike sweeping the Book of Books, (tent cent) Testaments, 
from our schools and the dimes from the pockets of the poor — 
barring the knowledge of God from the hearts of the masses, with- 
out the semblance of remuneration in either wit, morals or money 
to any save the book-monger. For instance, a set of McGuffey's 
Readers, at retail, for each pupil which has entered the free-schools 
.of Jefferson county since July 12th, 1875, would amount to the 
inous, paralyzing sum of $7,800 in round numbers. A ten cent 
Vstament — more than a match for said series — for each of said 
pupils, costs only $341 in round numbers, and the Testament with 
Psalms, which I much prefer for some pupils, amounts to $952, 
making a saving to Jefferson county alone of $7,450 in the first, and 
$6,848 in the second, instance ; and what wonld the sanbig be in the 
■ whole State of Tennessee. Simply tremendous. All the free- 
school needs in the book line is Webater^s Elementary Spelling 
Book, Testament with Psalms, one small, complete Arithmetic, say 
fifty cents, one English Grammar at forty cents, one Primary 
GJeography or Eclectic No. 1. To force series of readers, arith- 
.metics, English grammars or geographies into the free-schools is 
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simply to crowd oijr schoolfi with clogging trumpery, and the id^j^l 
of attempting to introduce geology into the free-schools at this time 
is indeed thin. ^ 

To spell, to read and to write correctly our own language, and- 
master thoroughly addition, subtraction, mjilti plication, division, 
and the per cents in arithmetic, is the sum total of a good free- 
school education — it is the practical lesson of life — a foundation 
firm and broad, upon which the pupil can without cost or the aid 
of the teacher erect as large a building as needs be. So far as 
making correct readers of a class is concerned, an arm-full of alma- 
nacs is just as good as a wagon-load of costly series of readers. 
The multitude of books in school forbids the tarry of the mind 
upon any particular subject sufficiently long to obtain a clear 
idea, one that will stick. Let iis plow deep with simple, cheap 
tools, few in number, instead of this wriggling over the half 
of a college domain. The free-school should be for the prattling 
young by the mass, not the class. To attempt to make critics in 
free-school, is simply a willful prostitution of that benevolent insti- 
tution. I have no objection to, but favor, the use of history in the 
more advanced classes in our free-schools, simply as a reading book, 
where the pupil can bear the expense. I protest against its use as 
a nolens volens free-school study — compel our destitute to use in 
school only the branches, to comprehend which they need an in- 
structor ; study of history they can prosecute at home at no cost as 
well as at school. Finally, upon the book question, I wish to ob- 
serve, that our present free-school course is abundantly long to 
make critical men, did not its sapid literary condiment so niuob 
excel in quantity its solid stamina. The money paid for useless 
books, added to our present free money, would lengthen our schools 
to from eight to ten months in each year, and nobody hurt here. 
2dly. Graded society drives many from, and keeps more from, 
entering our free-schools — one calico dress of eighteen yards in 
school is fuU of fate to many an indigent girl's intellectual culture, 
and I must be allowed to sigh for the good day when a patch neatly, 
set to a bright boy's cle»n pants will cease to elicit from any a dis- 
paraging comment; but I will cut short this link lest I throw over 
ome gentle reader a little warm chill, 
3dly. Abstract poverty keeps many from ever entering sohoo], 
means to meet its shortest demands. ^h 
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4thly. A disposition prevalent in tliis county to pass our own 

ions, daught-ers and old teachers, of known and tried ability in the 

school-room, and take, at an inflated salary, a stranger blowing his 

.own trumpet, with fair surface indications, ignoring the fact that 

riliiancy and versatility of mind are twin-sisters, and when the 

^rmer is found without the latter, a monstrous miscarriage has 

in— that's all. 

10. Sentiment in favor of frae-schools in my county ia fair and 
3 tbe increase. 

11. Discipline in our free-scbools is generally good. Teachers' 
lifegisters well kept as a general thing. School-houses, with few 

Exceptions, comfortable, not fine or grand. 



JOHXSOX COUNTY. 

B. W. Jenkins, Superistendent, Tai/hrsvlUe. 

The schools in this county have been kept open the usual length 

luQf time, and the enrollment and average daily attendance of pupils 

ihow a good condition and some progress. There is one graded 

' school in the county, and Directors, parent-s and citizens manifest 

considerable interest by visiting the schools. About one-half of 

the teachers are competent, while the other half are somewhat defi- 

L oient. Discipline in the schools is tolerably fair. Five new school- 

lliouses were erected during the year. Abontone-haJf of the school- 

Jiouses are comfortable. The lack of regular attendance on the 

)art of pupils is one of the greatest obstacles in the way of the 

8 of the schools. Schools generally opened September 1st. 



KNOS COUNTY. 
H. M. Brother, Supbristekdent, Knoxville. 
The SuperJbtendent writes, October 2, 1875 : " Much money 
rfaas been expended this year in building school-houses. This, and 
l:tbe indebtedness of the previous year, prevented the schools rnn- 
tsing as long as heretoliire, and as was intended. More than 
1 twenty new school-houses have been built within the last two years, 
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some of them models of excellence. Modern furniture haa b« 
extensively put in. We have had several institutes, which have 
done much good. The teachers' standard has been much improved 
and elevated. We have established three Peahody graded schools 
outside the city, and it has been my object to secure one such cen- 
tra! school for every civil district of the county, where the high 
school branches can be taught. While on the one hand we have 
had many drawbacks, on the other we have met with much encour- 
agement. Free schools have become to Knox county a public 
necessity and a fixed fact. They are growing into general accept- 
ance and universal favor. Nearly everybody is in favor of a law 
for compulsory attendance. The Peabody aid has been of incal- 
culable assistance to us. Nothing can supply its place in building 
up graded schools of a high character," 

The following are answers to questions in circular letter of Oc- 
tober 29 1 

1. Schools are more efficient this year than last. 

2. We have a uniformity of text-books, with few exceptions. 

3. Six graded schools. 

4. AH schools have blackboards, one-third have charts, and i 
few have globes. 

5. In some loealitle-t much interest has been shown by Directors, 
citizens and parents. 

6. Teachers are improving in competency; cannot give per cent, 
of incompetency. 

7. Eight houses have been built, one for a graded school ; wei 
built half by private and half by school fund. 

8. We have a County Institute which meets twice a year. I 
find it of great advantage to teachers. I would favor compulsory 
attendance. 

9. Non-attendance is the greatest obstacle to the success of pub- 
lic schools in this county. 

10. The public sentiment is in favor of public schools, and this 
sentiment is on the increase. 

11. I have found the discipline moderately good* and teachers 
keeping their registers daily, 

12. Schools opened this year from middle of July to first of 
November. 



LAKE COUNTY. 

L. Donaldson, Superintendekt, Tipionmlle. 

Under date of October 1, 1875, the Superintendent writes: 
" There seems to be a growing popularity for the present school 
system, but it is not sniEciently underrftood yet in ray county. I 
am of opinion that when it is fully comprehended and carried out, 
it will meet the wishes of oiir people and become a fixture. As 
one of the evils of want of knowledge of the law, 1 find the dis- 
trict Directors are somewhat loose in their reports to me, owing in 
part to not having kept perfect records t>i their official acts and 
proceedings, and in part to the County Trustee not designating the 
different sources from which the school moneys paid to them were 
derived." 

November 23d, 1875, the Superintendent reports : 

L 1. Schools are much better than last year. 

I 2. No uniformity of text-books yet, but 1 am endeavoring to 

(correct this evil. 

■ 3. No graded schools in the county. 

■ 4. One school has charts, globes and blackboards. 

I 5. Directors have not shown much interest in visiting schools, 

vbut have done so to some extent. 

I 6. Public school teachers graded this year six and two-sevenths 

moa an average. 

I 7. One new school-house (log) in process of erection by private 

naeanB, School-houses are only tolerably neat and comfortable, 

K^ut not well suited for use in winter. 

I 8. We have no County Institute. 

R 9. I regard the want of knowledge of the school law, upon the 

nmrt of Directors and people, as the only obstacle in the way of the 

■aaccess of our present system. I find the better it is understood 

■the better it is liked. 

I 10. I regard the sentiment of the county favorable to free schools, 

und growing more so. 

m 11. Discipline in schools very good, and teachers all keeping 

negisters correctly. 

I 12. No regular time for opening schools. 



^H LAUDERDALE COUNTY. V^^H 

H. T, Haxks, Supehiktesdent, Ripley. ^M 

The Superintendent reports, December 13, 1875, as follows : 
"While the public school system has not been a failure in this 
county, it has not been as successful as it ought, by any means. 
Several causes have militated against it. In the first place, the 
educational standard is too low, and there is not enough general 
interest felt in education. Secondly and mainly, our county is 
burdened with a heavy railroad tax, without having any railroad, 
BO that people conld not- be induced to levy an additional tax for 
any purpose now. Thirdly, the crop of 1874 was almost a total 
failure, and the overflow this summer past destroyed the crops in 
the river districts, so that our people are largely insolvent. All 
these circumstances have conspired to produce an apathy in the 
minds of the majority of our people that operates very severely 
against all educational enterprises now, public and private. I think, 
though, if we were once relieved of our railroad tax, or had an 
immediate and reliable prospect for the completion of the road, that 
our people would then be willing to vote a liberal tax for schools. 
/Li reference to colored schools, there seems to be an improve- 
' ment of teeling among the whites, and an increasing will n^ne'w to 
allow them to share in the blessings of education. The ma i d ffi 
culty in regard to their schools is the want of conniete t teachers 
of their own color. The only ones, with one or two except ons 
who have shown a tolerable degree of competency to n trict are 
those who have been educated at the Tennessee Central College 
and Fisk University. Some of them com^jare favorably with many 
white applicants. But on the whole, we have been compelled to 
employ a grade of colored teachers inferior to what they should be. 
The same objection indeed holds good with regard to many of 
our white teachers. I have endeavored to raise the standard during 
the past year, and have made my examinations more rigid than 
ormerly, rejecting one applicant last summer, to whom I bad 
ven a certificate two years ago. I have endeavored to get up a 
Teachers' Association in this county, for the purpose of conducting 
institutes ; have not succeeded yet, but intend trying the enterprise 
again with the opening of the year 1875, So far the County Court 
has made no appropriation this year for ray services, but if they ' 
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fail to do BO, which ia, to say the least of it, possible, I feel de- 
termined during the year 1876 to see if the educational interests of 
this county cannot be put on a better footing, for the pleasure of 
overcoming some at least of the difficulties which have been in the 
way, if for no better reason. 

And now for the failure to make a full report. I must thiow 
myself on your indulgence, hoping that you will give due consid- 
eration to the difficulties which I have set forth here and hereto- 
fore, and feeling determined, if I live to see the close of the 
present scholastic year, not to depend on Directors to send me in 
meagre and inaccurate reports. I feel sure, however, that the 
Directors have spent the money as they deemed it for the best 
interests of the common school cause." 



LAWRENCE COUNTY. 
W. J. Bdchasan, Superintendent, Lawrenoeburg. 

The written report of the Superintendent is as follows : 

1. The progress and success of the schools in this county have 
been materially reduced this year, in consequence of the refusal of 
the county to levy a county tax for school purposes. 

2. No progress has been made as to uniformity of te.xt-books. 

3. No graded schools in this county. 

4. Twelve schools have charts. 

5. The Directors have shown but little interest in schools, and 
parents and citizens absolutely none. 

6. There is a deficiency in the character of the competency of 
teachers, amounting to about ten per centum of the same. 

7. Three new school-houses of ordinary character have been 
erected during the year out of the public means. The general 
character and condition of the school-houses is bad. 

8. No institute has been established. 

9. A want of interest on tlie part of the people, and a lack of 
L money, are the leading obstacles to the success of schools in this 
^ ooanty. 

10. The sentiment in this county is favorable, b«t decreasing. 



11. I have found the discipline tolerably good. Teachers have 
been keeping their registers. The school-houaes are not com- 
fortable. 

12. The schools opened from the 15th of July to the 1st of Sep- 
tember. 



LEWIS COUNTY. 

W. C. Dabbs, Supehintbndest, Newburg. 

No reports whatever have been received from this county as to 
school operations. The County Court failed to elect a Superintend- 
ent in place of O. T. Plummer, whose term of office expired Jan- 
uary I, 1875, until the October term, when \V. C. Dabbs was 
elected. Lewis is the only county in the State where the .scholastic 
population was not taken iind reported, as required by law. 



LINCOLN COUNTY. 

W. A. Gri.L, Jr., Superintendent, FayetUvilU. 

The schools in'this county have been doing very well. Most of 
the teachers have been faithful in the discharge of their duty, and 
where such was the case, progress has been good. The County 
Court, at its July terra, 1875, levied a tax of ten cents on the hun- 
dred dollars worth of property for school purposes, which, however, 
will not be realized to any great extent before the first of January, 
1876. The Superintendent reports, December 8, 1875 : 

1. The progress and success of the schools in our county have 
been some better than lest year, though there is not much differ- 
ence in the two years. 

2. I have made no progress as to uniformity in text books, but 
expect to have a uniformity in my schools nest fall. 

3. There are no graded public schools in my county. 

4. About thirty of my schools have blackboards, about six have 
charts, and none have globes. 

5. Directors, parents and citizens have all shown some interest in 
visiting the schools, but not as tauch as I would have them. 
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. There ia a very great deficiency in the competency of teachers ; 
I, about thirtj'-three and one-third per cent, of aame. 

7. There have been no new school-houses erected during the year. 
■ 8. I have not established a County Institute. 

9. I regard the want of means to be the leading obstacle to suc- 
|"oea8 in my county. 

10. Public sentiment is about equally divided on the subject of 
alio schools in my county. I think the sentiment in favor of the 

public school system is increasing. 

11. In ray inspection of schools I have found the discipline tol- 
ffirably good, the teachers keeping their registers daily, as required 
I'by law, but most of the school-houses are uncomfortable. 

12. Most of the schools open the middle of July. 



LOUDON COUNTY. 

J. A. MiTCHELT., Superintendent, Loudon. 

The Superintendent writes, November 17, 1875: 
" There are but few schools in session this fall, and they are not 
Q good on an average as last year. Very little progrej^s has been 
B towards uniformity in text-books. Our Directors adopted the 
[Jniversity Series, but the people are backward in purchasing the 
Old books are most commonly used. Only one graded 
Bebool in the county. Several of the schools have blackboards, 
; none have maps, charts or globes. Directors manifest very 
little interest in the schools, and parents leas. We have some ex- 
cellent teachers, but many are not so well qualified as they should 
be. No school-houses have been built this year, and most of those 
LfVe have are in poor condition. Four of the schools are taught in 
[.very comfortable church buildings. An institute was established 
I in 1873, but was not well attended, while some of those who did 
^ttend were very backwai'd in taking part in the exercises, which 
x>nsisled in conducting experimental classes, and discussing ques- 
tions on methods and go.verment. We have an institute every two 
■weeks in the Tjoiulon High School building, but it is poorly at- 
tended. I am not prepared to declare in favor of compulsory 
ittendancc on the part of teachers. Secret op]K)sition to the school 



law and general indifference to educational interests are the main 
obstacles to the success of the school system. There is a good deal 
of opposition manifested in a quiet way. Popular sentiment in 
favor of the schools is, perhaps, increasing. Teachers are keeping 
their registers carefully, and the discipline in the schools in a large 
majority of cases seems to be good. Schools open in September 
and October. 



MACON COUNTY. 
J. S. WoOTTEN, Stjpbrintbndeht, LaFaycUe. 

Letter from the County Supcrin ten dent, October 1, 1875 : 

"I regret very much that I cannot make a better report for 
Macon county than I have to make, but am glad that I can report 
as favorably as I do, and rejoice in the hope that hereafter the re- 
ports from Macon will show an increased popularity of the public 
school system, and that the good citizens of the county are alive 
to the interests of education; that they are sensitive of the faot 
that the public mind should be educated. We have had no public 
schools for the school year past, and will have none the present 
year. The cause of this is the lack of money. 

I was first elected to the office of Superintendent in September, 
1874. Upon investigation I found the financial condition of the 
public schools dilapidated. The districts were all largely in debt 
to teachers for services in the year 1873; besides this, teachers 
were holding claims against the county for services prior to 1873, 
to the amount of eight hundred or one thousand dollars, which 
amount the County Court, wisely, made an appropriation for the 
same out of the county treasury. 

The indebtedness for 1873 I advised to be paid out of the school 
fund received for the year 1874, which has been done. Now with 
the exception of one or two districts, we are entirely out of debt, 
with a small surplus in most districts. There not being a sufficient 
ftind on hand to support the schools any length of time, I have 
advised the postponement of tlie public schools until lAte first of 
September, 1876; when we can commence anew, as it were, with 
the following financial view before us: The apportionments made 
by the Comptroller for the years 1875 and 1876, together with the 
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foUowiQg county levy for the year 1875, (in addition to the poll-tax 
and the one mill on the dollar levied by the State,) to wit : on all 
taxable property twenty cents on the $100; on merchants ad valo- 
rem, twenty cents on the $100; on marriage license $1 ; on all 
Biiits in the Circuitj Chancery and County Courts, one-half amount 
of State tax ; on each presentment or indictment, one-half amount 
of State tax ; which, when all summed up, according to the best 
estimate which I can make, will give us a school fund of seven or 
eight thousand dollars, provided the taxes are promptly collected. 
And I feel gratified to say that if the County Court of my county 
will act as wisely in the future as I think it has in the present year, in 
levying a school tax, and the Directors be judicious in the disburse- 
ments of their funds, that opposition to the public school system in 
Macon county will cease to exist. The great source of opposition 
has always been the lack of means, and I will just say that I think 
the State levy of one mill on the dollar is too small, and opght to 
be increased. In faqf, I think it would be more of a State system 
F jf the Legislature would levy a sufficient tax, so that an additional 
■'tax would not be necessary to be levied by County Courts, or by 
Jvote of the people, and would thus secure uniformity. 

The law requiring the taxes paid over to the Trustee of tht 
Beounty in which collected, 1 conceive to be a good law. It is sim- 
Bply impossible to get teachers without money, so is it impossible to 
^t money without a tax levy, and equally true is it that the public 
Imind cannot be educated without public schools ; henoe, we must 
Klevy a school tax or live in ignorance." 



MADISON COUNTY. 
1 Dn. J. D. Mason, Supebintendent, Jackson. 

From the meagre character of the information which has reached 
this office as to educational matters in this county, it is impossible 
to arrive at any satisiactory conclusion as to what has been done, or 
the prospects for the future. The County Trustee's report shows 
receipts of school moneys from State and county to be $10,087.58, 
, with an expenditure to seventeen school districts of $5,889.24. 

The Superintendent writes, December, 1875: 
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" Truly we have done nothing here. No interest is taken by the 
magiatrates, aud the character of the Directors ia such that they get 
up no interest in their districts. Generally anybody, the people 
say, will do for a Director, consequently jiist anybody is elected. 
On the first Monday in January our schools commence regularly, 
and I hope will move on with more spirit, and more to your satie- 
fection." 



MAIilON COUNTY. 

C. H. Vann, Supbkintenbent, Jasptr. 

The Superintendent makes the following report, under date of 
November 26, 1875: 

1. What schools we have are in better condition than last year. 
Teachers aud pupils seem to take more interest, 

2. I bave made some progress in establishing a uniformity of 
text-books, but not as much as I would desire to have made on 
account of the poverty of parents. A great many are not able to 
purchase other books than what they already have. 

3. There are no graded scbools in our county. 

4. All schools have blackboards, but none have globes or charts. 

5. The majority of our school Directors take an interest in the 
schools by visiting them, etc. Parents and citizens take but little 
mtereat. 

'6. Our teachers are not so efficient as we would like, especially 
the colored ones. About fifty per cent, have a good average. 

7. No new houses built the past year. Some few of the houses 
are comfortable, but the majority of them are open log houses. 

8. There has been no Teachers' Institute established. 

9. The great obstacles to the success of the schools are lack of 
money and educational enterprise. Some of our people favor a 
heavy increase of the school tax, some favor do tax, while the ma- 
jority are willing the tax should remain as it is. 

10. A majority of our people are favorable to the free school 
system, and the sentiment is somewhat increasing. 

11. Discipline is good. Teachers have kept daily registers, 

12. Schools generally opened in the month of July. 



MARSHALL COUNTY. 
W, W. Walrbr, Superintendent, Leivisburg, 
October 1, 1876, the Superintendent wrote as follows : 
"After a thorough tour over the county during the month of 
August, 1875, visiting ^nd inspecting the public schools of this 
county, I am sorry to say that I am not at all favorably impressed 
with the success achieved in those schools as yet, nor am I encour- 
aged to hope for the better in the future. Public or free schools 
have been a decided failure in this county so far; for which failure 
several reasons might be given. Public or free-schools have always 
been held in great disfavor with probably a majority of its jwople, 
or at least with a very rcBpeetable and considerable minority. A 
majority of the teachers are rather inferior. While there are some 
very good teachers employed in the public schools, prices are so 
low, and there is too little money, without an additional tax to 
command the services of the best teachers from year to year. The 
people cannot be made, to realize the importance of sending their 
children to these schools regularly. The attendance in these schools 
in this county is now, and has been, most lamentably irregular. 
They will send tolerably well for its first month, say, then begin to 
drop off, until the schools which numbered, from fifty to sixty 
pupils, dwindle down to from twelve to fifteen. The people can 
not be aroused to take the proper interest in these schools. They 
seem to look at it in this light, that it does not cost them anything. 
But take the schools altogether, I think that 'a third of them, 
are doing tolerably well. The greatest flbstaele in the way is the 
want of regular attendance. 

The scholastic year, ending, as it it does, the last of July, makes 
it rather inconvenient for us here. The enatom with us is to teach 
the public schools in the latter part of the summer and the begin- 
ning of the fall, which puts ns to the inconvenience of dividing the 
sessions in our reports, part in one yearly report and part in the 
next. But this time of teaching the schools I think the best, as it 
suits the farmers, .who compose the principal part of the patrons, 
better then than any other time during the year. 

The school-houses and their furniture are rather bad, and the 
Directors cannot be aroused to see the importance of good school- 



houses, and them well located. In fact, there is a general want of | 
interest taken in schools generally, and especially the public schools, I 
which makes it impossible to reap the benefits offered to the people I 
by the public school system. ] 

There was no school tax levied at all this year, except $1 on the I 
poll. The County Court ignored the law on that point entirely, ] 
neither voting on it themselves nor referring it to the people. I 

In making these remarks aa an appendage to my report, I have ] 
no disposition or desire to draw a fancy sketch, or to map out an I 
overdrawn picture, as some delight in doing. But I prefer rather to ] 
give the plain, unvarnished facts as they are — given, as they are, by I 
one not particularly partial to, nor prejudiced against, the publio j 
school system as it now exists, but one who has worked faithfully, 
BO far, and am still willing to work for the success of the system. 
But one thing I am fully convinced of, i. e., that the public schools 
never will be made a complete success until we have some kind of 
compulsory attendance thrown around them." I 

The Superintendent made the following special report, November J 
23, 1875 : | 

1. Publio schools in this county are as good, if not better, this 
year than last. 

2. "We have a tolerable uniformity of text-books, though not J 
altogether uniform. 

3. No graded schools at all in this county. j 

4. The most of our schools have blackboards, but none are sup- 
plied with charts and globes. 1 

5. Some of the district Directors have taken considerable interest 
in the public schools, while perhaps an equal number have taken 
very little interest in them. Some visit the schools regularly, while 
others nftver visited them at all. Parents and citizens have, in gen- 
eral, taken very little interest in the schools. ■ 

I 6, A majority of the teachers are rather deficient, while thers | 
are a respectable minority of them that are very good. 

7. There have been a few school-houses erected this year by the 
public funds; some by private subscription. Those by publio 
means generally of an inferior character; those of private nature 
rather good. The general character and condition of the school- 1 
houses are rather inferior; condition bad. I 

8. Have no County Institute established in this county. I 
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. I regard the irregularity of attendance at the public schools 
the most troublesome obstacle in the way of the success of the 
public schools, together with a want of interest. 

10. The public sentiment is rather unfavorable to free-schools. 

11. The discipline is good in some of the schools, in others not 
so good. I might say, generally, the discipline tolerable. A ma- 
jority of the teachers keep their registers very well, while some not 
80 well. School-houses generally not very comfortable. 

12. Generally our schools begin about the first of August. 

rMAUKY COUNTY. 
James H, Wii.kes, Superintesdbnt, Columbia. 
Beyond the figures in the statistical tables, the Superintendent of 
this county has furnished no other information of school opera- 
tions for the past year. 



McMINN COUNTY. 
Rev. Joseph Janeway, SaPERiNTESDENT, Mouse Greek. 
The Superintendent writes, October'21, 1875, as follows: 
"The attendance of pupils in the schools was good at the begin- 
ning of the sessions, but diminished after the first month and a 
half, as is usually the case with our public schools. The very per- 
sons for whom the free schools were intended, failed to send their 
children to them, as they should. In traveling over the county, 
visiting the schools, I have* seen many children idle almost in sight 
of the school-house, their parents seeming to take no interest what- 
ever in their education." 

November 24, 1875, the Superintendent reports: 
"The progress and success of our schools this year are better 
than last. Some progress towards uniformity in text-books haa 
been made, but not much. We have four graded schools. Thirty- 
one schools have blackboards, and two have charts. Many of the 
Directors have shown great interest in the schools, and we n 
have quite a number of excellent teachers. The discipline in the 



* Bchools ia good. Five good frame school-houses have been erected 
during the year from the public fund. Twenty-five of our school- 
h'oufles are good — the balance bad. We have had a County Insti- 
tute, but it has not met this year. Only a few of our teachers at^ 
tended. I would favor a rule malting it obligatory on the part of 
teachers to attend Institutes when established. Public sentiment 
favorable to the schools, and this feeling is slowly increasiuE;.^ 
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Rev. 



McNAIRY COUNTY. 

. F. Sanders, Superintendent, Purdy. 



The Superintendent makea the following report: 
" The progress and success of the public schools were better than 
last year, as long as they were continued. Sickness interfered ma- 
, terially with them. We have a uniform series of text-books adopt- 
I ed, and in nearly general use. Three of our schools are graded, 
I and twenty-five blackboards, but no charts or globes. Directors 
have shown some interest by visiting the schools, but parents have 
manifested but little. Teachers do not know how to teach the re- 
quired branches as well as they should. The deficiency is about 
forty-five per cent. The discipline of the schools is good, and 
teachers keep their registers correctly. No school-bouses have 
been built this year. There are some good houses, but the major- 
ity are common log structures, and moat of them are not comfort- 
able. A Teacher's Institute has been organized, aud meets twice a 
month. About twenty teachers attend. The exercises are instruc- 
tive and of great advantage to teachers.. By all means let us have 
a rule enforcing attendance on these institutes on the part of teacUt ■ 
ers. The leading obstacles to the success of the schools in thigl 
county are: uncomfortable school -houses, the need of moneyj 
more money, much more money. Public sentiment is favorable t 
' the school system, but is neither on the increase or decreai 
Schools open in July." 



MEIGS COUNTY. 

V. C. Allen, Suphbintendent, Decatur. 

The Superintendent writes, October lat, 1875: 

" This county has, by the vote of her people, and through her 

[ County Court, repeatedly refused to do auything for the public 

school Eystem, but tho State aid is being made available by ueiag 

the funds thus received in connection with private donationa or i 

subscriptions. We have one consolidated school in this county^ ' 

which is a success. I think the present school law is beeomiug 

L more popular with our people." 



MONROE COUNTY. 

J. R. Stradley, Sdperlntenbent, Hiwassee College. 

The following is the special report of the Superintendent: 

1. There has been a decided improvement in our schools over 
last year — over 100 per centum. 

2. The most of the books bought this year have been of the uni- 
fcrm course, though mme have wilfully refused to purchase the 
same. Where there were old books they have not yet been ex- 

[ duded. 

3. No graded schools except Hiwassee College. 

4. None of the schools are furnished with charts and globes, but 
nost of them are now furnished with cheap blackboards. 

5. Some of the Directors have visited their schools, aud takeij 
m interest in them ; while there is at lea.st oue-half that have taken 

[ no interest in them. Parents and citizens have not visited the 
I schools and shown the interest they should have done. 

6. The character of the competency of the teachers is good, 
lyrom my observations in and out of the school-house, I have 

■i^fiiaFked six out of forty -five as incompetent to teach — mostly fossils 
l(rf the past. Some are inexperienced ; yet the eagerness with whic^ 
J fliey strive to improve makes them h(ipefu! cases. While I feej 
f. liiat I cannot speak in terms of too high commeudation of a scor^ 
■'or more of my teachers, male and female, for the skill, zeal and 
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slf-denial iliey have manifested. Truly, if they could only be 

lUtiiiUGd and maintained through the year, in our desolate regions, 

Biey would cause the " wilderness to blossom as the rose." My 

Kl^ret is inexpressible at the discontinuance of services so much 

|Bee<1ed. 

No new houses completed, but nine are being built, or are ' 
¥ ond*r contract. Others will be built. The total destruction of ' 
■awmills prevented building sooner. Most of the buildings going 
up lire frames, weatherboarded and ceiled, well lighted, seated, and 
to be furnished with stoves and blackboards. Dimensions 20x26 
1 feet. There were heretofore seven comfortable public scbool- 
I houses in the county, aside from those in Madisonville and Sweet- 
I water and Hiwassee College. The remainder are miserable pole op 
log huts. Subscription used as far as it can be had, and work com- 
pleted with public money. Subsequent reports will show the pro- 
portion, 

I 8. We have a County Institute known as the Monroe County 
I Teachers' Normal Association, with written constitution and by- 
laws, a chairman, secretary, treasurer, etc. The County Superin- 
tendent is ex-qffieio president of the association. The association i 
meets the last Saturday in each mouth, and has its semi-annusV | 
L meetings, commencing the last Tuesday in December and June, and i 
■ oontinnes from day to day. About thirty per cent, of the teachers 
I attend. Our exercises consist in recitation of lessons from the I 
' public school course, conducted by the most competent teachers, 
with the aid of free criticism; written essays and discussions on 
subjects pertaining to the object in view, such as, the importance of 
good school -ho uses, lengthening the term of school, qualifications 
of the teacher, best method of getting up an intesest among parents 
and guardians with regard to schools, best method of starting little 
children to learn, economy of time in school-house, discipline of 
echool, morals of school, importance of co-operation among school 
officers and teachers, essays on the importance of the study of the 
various branches of the course, etc. It is certainly very advan- 
1 tageous to teachers to attend these institutes. Some of the benefita 
are these : the less qualified teachers learn from the more thorough ; 
a more uniform system of teaching is secured ; a fraternal feeling 
is engendered ; the whole body is inspired with fresh zeal, and a 
co-operation secured through which the Superintendent can build_ 



houses, uniform books, increase county appropriations, prolong 
schools, and more effectually remove incompetent teachers. They 
afford him the best of opportunities to judge of the learning and 
talents of the teachers, while they increase the intimacy of ac- 
quaintance, and make stronger the bond of union between the 
teachers, and between the teachers and the Superintendent. It 
should also be taken into the account that a number of citizens 
visit the institute from time to time as they move from place to 
place, and catch the fires from our altars. From the view from my 
staod-point I would heartily recommend that attendance be made 
compulMOry. 

9. We need good housea. We need uniformity of books, and a 
much larger supply of books and fixtures. We need some meauB 
by which ignorant and inefficient Directors can be removed. We 
need to have more power vested in the Super! ntendency and less in 
the Directory. We need more money and longer schools. But 
above all, we need a law to compel parents to send their children 
to school. 

10. Twelve months since the sentiment of this county was op- 
posed to public schools, and especially to the Superintendency, but 
a revolution is going on deep and thorough. The public school 
cause is gaining ground rapidly. 

11. The discipline of schools is generally good. The teachers 
are keeping their registers better, I think, than heretofore. 

12. Most of the schools opened in the month of August, but the 
most efficient ones in November. 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 

N. L. Whitfield, Superintendent, C/arhriUi: 



The suspension of the collection of taxes Hy the Legislature 
caused a deficit of $2,414.60 in the school fund of the couuty for 
the year. Schools opened with increasing promise of success. 
Obstacle after obstacle is being steadily removed. The hope of the 
Superintendent for the ultimate success of the system is being 
neatly strengthened by the growing sentiment in its favor. School 



officers are working zealously, and the fneuds of the system are 
bringing every means to bear to secure its permanent establishment. 
The following is the Superintendent's Bpecial report of Novem- 
ber 2, 1875 : 

1. The advance in efficiency and interest has been considerable, 
caused in a great measure by the increase in sentiment in favor of 
public schools by all classes, and the attention given to schools by 
school ofiBcers, amounting almost to euthusiaem. 

2. A uniform set of text-books has been adopted in nearly all 
the schools in the county. 

3. The graded schools in the county are those of Clarkaville 
only, four in number. 

4. Nearly al! the schools have blackboards, but few have globea, 
maps or charts. 

5. Directors are impressed with the duty of visiting schools, and 
generally visit weekly. 

6. All our teachers are deficient in methods. Teachers are se- 
lected to suit the capacity of the school on the certificate. The 
meagerness of the fund compels school officers to adopt this expe- 
dient. Teachers, generally, need normal training. 

7. Six new school-rooms have been erected for whites and six for 
blacks — twelve in all — three for graded schools. All were erected 
by private and public fiinds, but are public school -houses. School- 
houses are generally miserably arranged, badly ventilated, and in 
many instances furnished poorly. 

8. A County Institute was started here soon after the system 
went into operation, and every effort was made by a few to make it 
R success;. but teachers did not feel the necessity of attending the 
meeting, because the public did not demand it. In a published call 
for a meeting, it was stated that those teachers who attended would 
be favored in securing positions, 'but finding public opinion averse 
to any changes in the anaient method of teaching, I failed to estab- 
lish a permanent Teachers' Institute. I hope for better success in 
the future, and certainly favor compulsory attendance, not only in 
institutes, but also in schools. 

9. A want of fuuds sufiicient to carry the schools on ten months 
in the year is the great obstacle in the way of success. As 
you are aware, the County Court has the fixing of the fund to 
supplement the state fund for this purpose. I have cause to hope 
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that this obstacle to our success will soon be removed by the press- 
ure of public opiuion. 

10. A school-tax of four mills would be voted by the people. 

11. The discipline is generally good. Registers and regulations 
for the government of the school are promptly placed in the hands 
of every teacher, and he is required to keep the register according 
to the instructions given. School-houses are ordinarily comfort- 
able. 

12. Owing to the delay in collecting occasioned by the change in 
the assessment law, the Board of Education advised the opening of 
the schools on the first of September, where teachers were willing 
to take the schools and await the collections, without an increase of 

In consequence the schools are opening irregularly. 



MOORE COUNTY. 
W, A. Cole, Superintendent, Lynchburg 



No information besides that contained in the statistical tables has 
been received from this county. The figures would indicate that 
the public schools are in rather a prosperous condition. 

I- 
MORGAN COUNTY. 
E. H. Booth, Superintendent, Wartbuvff. 

But few schools were in operation in this county during the year, 
owing to the fact that the funds had to be used to pay off det>t8 
contracted in previous years. What scliools were opened did well. 
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OBION COUNTY. 
"Walter F. Shropshire, Supehintendent, Troy Statio 
The Superintendent writes, October 1, 1875 : 



"The suspension of the payment of taxes until November, by 
our last Legislature, damaged the public school system seriously in 
QbioQ county, as it threw our county in debt to the teachers, cans- 
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ing considerable complaint ; and then we had to suffer a discount 
of fifteen to twenty per cent, on the " new issue (State Treasury 
notes) when received — a shameful outrage. I am satisfied that if 
we ever have a good^ practical free-school system for Tennessee, 
that a school law must be devised and planned by sensible, practi^ 
cal school teachers, and not by lawyers, doctors, farmers and me- 
chanics, who know nothing in reference to an efficient school system. 
We have done nobly in Obion, when we take into consideration all 
the difficulties under which we have labored. The Lord has assist- 
ed us. Our motto is Excelsior! first, last, and all the time V^ 



OVERTON COUNTY. 
John M. D. Mitchell, Superintendent, Livingston. 

Most of the money that was received in the last scholastic year 
was paid out on old school debts for the years 1873-74; and most 
of what was promised for the years 1874-5 is yet due and unpaid. 
Some of the school money for the year 1873 is yet in the hands of 
the tax collector ; nearly all of that for the year 1874 is yet in the 
hands of the people, and will not be collected before 1876. The 
Superintendent hopes, when all the money due is collected, there 
will be sufficient to pay the schools entirely out of debt. 

The Superintendent writes that there is a general uniformity of 
text-books, but no graded schools in the county. Seventy-five per 
<5ent. of teachers are deficient in qualificatioji. Public sentiment in 
the county is favorable to free-schools, but is not on the increase. 

The people take but little interest in schools, and the proposition 
to levy a tax for their support has been voted down through the 
activity of a few enemies of the system, and the apathy of its pro- 
fessed friends. 



PERRY COUNTY. 
John W. Lewis, Superintendent, Farmers^ Valley. 

The Superintendent writes : 

" We have had no public schools during the last year, from the 
fact that the tax collector for 1873-4 defaulted with seventeen hun- 
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dred dollars of school money in his hands. The amount received 
from the State was applied by some of the district Directors in 
payment of old debts. The cause of education is in a gloomy con- 
dition in this county. I urged upon the County Court, at the July 
term, the importance of levying an additional tax, but without suc- 
cess. Directors have not shown ranch interest in schools, nor have 
parents or citizens. There is great deficiency in the competency of 
teachers ; not more than one-third being fully competent. No new 
school-houses have been erected during the year. The houses are 
generally bad, and wholly unfit for winter use. The want of au£S- 
cient funds is stated as the leading obstacle to the success of the 
schools. The public sentiment is unfavorable to free schools, unless 
the State levies the tax. 
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POLK COUNTY. 
Rev. Jacob Milbubn, Supekintendent, Benton. 



Schools were suspended this year in the first and seventh dis- 
tricts of this county, and the funds used in erecting new school- 
houses. The schools in the eighth and tenth districts were also 
suspended, owing to the unsettled afFairs at Ducktown. 

The following is the special report of the Superintendent : 

1. In the schools opened there was great improvement in pro- 
gress and success over last year, amounting to about twenty-five per 
cent. 

2. The University Series of text-books was adopted in 1873, and 
these books are used in four of the best schools, and partially in 
many others. 

3. We have three graded schools. 

4. None of the schools have charts and globes. One-half (seven- 
teen) have blackboards. 

5. Directors in a majority of the districts, and parents and citi- 
zens in several, have shown a laudable zeal in visiting the schools. 

6. The teachers for the present year are in general of fine moral 
character, and of very passable literary qualifications, and of such 
grade of intellect as to adapt them to the business. Their greatest 
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defifiiMicy id in manner of iDBtructiou and thoroughness of litei 
qoalification. Thpy lack ayfltem. So far as the branches required to 
l»c tanf()it art! noatierned, they are more deficient in geography, his- 
tory and tlicopy of teaching. 

7. Kiinr new IioiiBee have been erected dnriug this year, good 
and tiMit frame Ixiildings, worth on an average about $250. Stovee 
and Hfluts will (uihancc their valne about $50 each. Total amount 
for nnw Mchdol-honHOH, wlien completed, about 81,200. 

H. Nil (loinity Institnte; would favor a rule enforcing their 
eHtnblifihmnnt and attendance upon them. 

I). In fflgard In the obstacleB in the way of success of the public 
MohnnlM, you will allow me to sugget^t from a consciousness of duty 
and principle : tst. I regard a want of sufficient funds as primary. 
2. 1 ronffd a want of prompt payment to teachers essentially in the 
way. Young miui of good minds and good qualifications will seek 
that buMinesH which will pay down. 3d. Too small salaries. Fine 
tnlontH and moral worth command large rewards. Teaching requires 
our hoHt men and women, and they should be well paid. 4th. I 
regard the principle of tho kw us good; its intention was to have 
the schools run five months; it has not furnished the means. It is 
true, it directs the ]wupli< how to get it, but does not force them 
to act. If the Stale would give (Hisilive instructions in regard 
to the fiiuds being used only iu cases in which the law is fully 
complied with, it certainly would work better, I mean that the 
State pay over no money to any whools except such as have com- 
plied with the law. I insist ou having the law complied with to 
the letter. Let the instructions be the full measure of the law, 
positively with no exceptions. Pay no money to any school that 
does Dot ran fivie months. Make it em[)hatic. I mode an effiirt 
last Joly to influence oar County Court to tax the county- cnongfi 
to do this, but could not got them to do si>. They would not even 
mbmit it to the people, oth. Diversity of tvxt-books is another 
HsrimM obstacle in the way. The State ought to atlopt a uniform 
Mtrit-A. Stb. Onr geographical lines are uufii\t>rable ; our ei-only 
ia dividefl into tnnantuns and Aat laud^ — uor^tly moantain;^, with 
hm and there a snail setttentem. In the flsi landf tbmv are two 
tirtn which flow through the oi>«ntj% forming natara] tusiriefs; 
ibMB, of course, eamot be removed, bvt they mifht ht ovcrcave 
(iviiK ii^Uted aKtJeinent?, schools, say everj- t»o y 
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localities the population is too sparse, and the people too poor to 
. run schools five months in the year every year, and the result is, 
they have no schools, I have been very particular to give you all 
the leading obstacles to the education of our people. There are 
some others, but they are peculiar; such, for instance, as the fact 
that some of the people of the county are really opposed to it_ 

10. Public sentiment ia favorable to free-schools, and is increasing, 

11. Discipline in most of the schools good ; registers kept in all 
the schools;, school-houses generally sorry, great want of comfort. 

] 2. Schools opened generally first month in August ; some later. 

Finally, an active experience of thirty years in the school-room 
in East Tennessee, has convinced me that success in educating the 
human mind depends mainly on system, the connection of ideas, 
and constant, though moderate, drill from the ages of six to eigh- 
teen or twenty-one years; the whole is generally accomplished in 
that time. If boys and girls are properly educated by the time 
they become twenty-one, they make good citizens, otherwise it is 
n Bcertain. By education I mean, physical, scientific and moral. 

^B^he Superintendent writes, November 3, 1875: 

^^^'^ Having had the county redistricted last year, we have had some 
difficulty in putting the schools into good working order under the 
new order of things ; but the people are becoming better acquainted 
with the new districts, and we think that difficulty will be nearly, 
if not entirely, obviated before another year. At the January term 
of our County Court, a tax was prescribed and submitted to the 
people, but was vot«d down by them in March. This has caused 
onr resources for school purposes to be very scanty this year; but 
we think the need of such help from the county is so thoroughly 
felt and recognized, that our County Court will be induced to levy 
a tax for school v'lrpoBes next year. We are working to that end. 
Our schools have done exceedingly well, considering the great dis- 
advantages under which they have been conducted." 



PUTNAM COUNTY. 
H. 8. Boyd, Sopeeintendent, Cookeville. 



The special report of the Superintendent is as follow. 



, and I think some better, than 



1. The schools are equally aa g 
last year. 

2. We have been examining and introducing some new books, 
but have not yet attained uniformity of text-books, but think it 
may be effected next year. We will try for it. 

3. We have no graded schools in our county, and but one academy. 

4. About twenty-five, or two-thirds of our schools have black- 
boards, but none have charts or globes. 

5. Our Directors have given attention to schools, and have at- 
tempted to have as good schools as they could under the circum- 
stances; but few have been wantonly negligent. Parents and citi- 
zens seem to desire good schools. Some visit and try to encourage 
schools; while the strong element that is continually waging war 
on the common school system seems to be weakening down consid- 
erably. 

6. The majority of our teachers are qualified to do good work in 
teaching, but with some there is a deficiency in qualification. 

7. There have been about five new school-houses erected, two out 
of the school funds and three by private means. They are on a 
substantial but cheap plan. Some schools have been stopped in 
order to have money to finish houses. A great many of our houses 
are sufficiently comfortable for warm weather, but are not adequate 
to winter schools. 

8. A County Institute was organized in our county, but went 
down for want of interest on the part of those who should have 
attended it. It never was attended by more than twenty-five per 
cent, of the teachers. We will attempt to reorganize next year, 
and make it more u.seful. We desire to discuss the various ques- 
tions touching npon achool interests. If we can get properly 
organized we believe it would be highly beneficial to all concerned 
in school matters, and to the public generally, as it would tend to 
instruct and enlighten them, and that is what the masses need at 
present. We believe that a compulsory rule on teachers to attend 
the institute would be salutary, and would fa%'or the same, 

9. Onr very leading obstacle to the progress of schools in our 
county this year is the confused state or complicated condition of 
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our school districts, od account of having the county rediatricted 
1 1874, together with the want of achool-money, as onr county 
g«glected to levy a tax, but submitted it to the vote of the people, 
Vrfao vottid it down. 

10. Hitherto the public sentiment in our county has been ad- 
Weree to free-schools, in consequence of which it has been rather au 
np-hill business to maintain good scliools; but public sentiment 
seems to be changing slowly but surely in favor of schools and 
education. Debating societies are becoming more general, and 
public readings are being talked of. In short, the intellectual and 
moral tone of the people is becoming more elevated ; and I am 
satisfied the people only want to be instructed as to what is their 
best interest before public sentiment will be strongly in favor of 
free-schools. 

11. Discipline in our schools has been tolerably good, and is 
improving. The daily register has been kept, with few exceptions, 
admirably well. School-houses are not as comfortable as they 
ihould be, but have been improved some. 

12. Our schools opened 1st August generally, some few sooner, 
tad some later. 
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RHEA COUNTY. 

JnnN E. Pyott, Sdpbkintehdent, Sulphur Sprinr/e. 

In its incipiency the school system was very unpopular in this 
unty, but is now rapidly gaining public confidence. All the beet 
itizens endorse and approve it. The action of the County Court 
levying a tax in aid of the schools is heartily seconded by the 
people, and the tax will remain at what it is, or be increased. 
The Superintendent writes, November 30, 1875; 
At first the school law met with violent opposition in this 
-county; now the people not only approve the law, but are laboring 
lously to sustain it. The county is divided into thirty scholastic 
districts, with a good, comfortable school-house within the reach of 
every student in the county, and nearly all of them have had 
excellent teachers this fall — fine working fellows they were, and 
.labored for the interests of their patrons. In some instances the 
10 
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schools were kept up five moDthe; in others only three months; 
Closing out at three months was caused by the County Court failing 
to vote an additional tax for sohool purposes. This they refused to 
do until 1875, when they voted a tax of one dollar on the poll and 
seven cents on the hundred dollars worth nl' property. This will 
enable us hereafter to liave five months' whool in the year. We 
have no uniformity of text-book, which is badly needed; and as 
yet no Teachers' lustitiite, but we will organize one some time this 
spring. Take all in all, I donbt whether there is a county iji the 
fltale, away from the cities, excelling ns, I am proud of the pro- 
gress we have made. If there is any deficiency now, it is in me, 
and not in the schools, Couuty Court, or the people. I will ask 
yon, in your report to the Governor, if consistent with your views, 
to recommend that the teachers be graded through the whole 
English course, so that all English branches may be taught in 
public schools. 

Always enroll my county on the side of progress and advance- 
ment, so that if I have left out anything which was necessary for 
me to answer, my people may be placed on the right side. 



ROANE COUNTY. 
Charles F. Bhanse, Superintendent, Kmgnton. 



I 



The office of Supprintendent of Public Instruction in this county 
has been filled by three di&erent persons during the past year. 
This has prevented the making up of as full a report of school 
operations in the county as was desirable. For the same reason the 
interests of the schools have not fared as well as heretotbre. Betb 
results hoped for the present year. 



ROBERTSON COUNTY. 

James L. Watts, Supbeintendest, Springfield. 

The Superintendent reports: 

1. The success of our schoolb is gradually growing from year to 
yeax. 
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2. A series of text-books has been adopted aod ia being intro-l 
I dnced into the schools, as new book^ ai'e bought. 

3. No graded schools in the county. 

4. All schools have blackboards, or about all ; none have globes 
>T charts. 

5. Not much interest is manifested in the schools by Directors or 
] citizens. 

6. About one-fourth of our teachers are well qualified ; the qual- 
ification of about one-half is medium, and that of the remaindev 
not good, or, in other words, poor„ 

7. Several good new houses have been erected, g^artly from pri- 
vate means and partly from the school fund. The majority of the 
houses are good, but some are poor. 

• 8. Have no Institute. I would prefer those teachers who would 
attend an Institute to those who would not, and would favor suoh 
compulsion as that. 

9. Want of money is the great obstacle to success. 

10. Public sentiment in the main is favorable to free-schools, 
and is increasing in that direction, 

11. The discipline of the schools is good. 

12. Schools open at different times during the year. 



RUTHERFORD COTJNTy. 

A. J. Bbasdus, Sppertntbndent, Joydan'n Valky. 

The lowering of the school-tax, in January, from fifteen to five 
cents on the hundred dollars worth of property was very unfortu- 
I sate for the public schools in this county, especially for those in the 
' town of Murfreesboro. The Superintendent writes that the public 
i «ohools in operation are doing well in the country and small towns. 
' The teachers are well qualified, and every endeavor will be made to 
render the schools acceptable to the people. 



SCOTT COUNTY. 
Alvin Parkeb, Supesintekdent, Huntsvilk. 

The Superintendeiit wnites : 

" When I started out to organize the schools, I found nearly all 
of them destitute of blackboards and other convenienoes for im- 
parting knowledge. Directors, parents and citizens pay little atteu- 
tion to the schools, and there is great deficiency in the competency 
of- teachers. One school-house has been erected, and others re- 
paired, and all of our houses are being made comfortable for the 
next year. The want of sufficient means to continue the schools 3 
sufficient length of time to demonstrate their good effects in the 
education of the people, is the great obstacle in the way of their 
success, I am warranted in believing that our County Court will, 
when the subject is properly presented to it, levy a tax for school 
purposes, to supplement the fnnd furnished by the State. The 
sentiment in favor of free public schools is increasing, and better 
things are hoped for in the future." 



SEQUATCHIE COUNTY. 
Rev. a. D. Stewart, Supeeintbndent, Dunlap. 

The Superintendent writes, November 18, 1875, as follow.s; 

" The progress and .success of the schools this year, as compared 
with last, are about the same; I think a little better. A uniform 
series of text-books was adopted two years ago, and is still in use. 
Some interest is shown in the schools by Directors and citizens, but 
not enough. Our teachers are tolerably good; no just cause foe 
oomplaint exists on this score. There is no County Institute here, 
and I would not fiivor compulsory attendance of teachers if we had 
one. Eack of means and a want of light and interest on the part 
of the people, are the chief obstacles to success. The sentiment of 
the people of the county in regard to free schnols is divided, some 
regarding them favorably and some unfavorably, I think the favor- 
able element on the increase. The schools opened this year in the 
month of July." 
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SEVIER COUNTY. 

D. G. Emert, S0PBHINTENDEST, Smerville. 

The attendance on the schools this year was fuller, and the prog- 
ress greater, than last, which the SuperiDtendent attributes to im- 
provement in teaching. Considerable progreas has been made in 
uniformity of text-books. There are as yet no graded schools. 
Directors and parents, in some districts. Lave shown considerable 
interest by visiting the schools, while in others this duty has been 
much neglected. There have been built five good frame school- 
houses during the year, large, and well put up. One was built en- 
tirely by public funds, and a small amount of public money was 
used in the erection of two others. About one-fourth of our school- 
houses are wretched structures, but one-half are excellent buildings, 
■ and the remainder tolerably fair. The taxes are not collected and 
paid over promptly. This, with a lack of sufficient means to carry 
on the schools full five months of the year, is regarded as the main 
obstacle to entire success, A majority of the people are in favor of 
free schools, and are anxious to have them in operation at least five 
months. The discipline in the schools is reported very good. 
Schools open generally in August. 



SHELBY COUNTY. 
George B. Fleece, Superintendent, Mempkis, 



The Superintendent writes as follows, under date of December 
7,1875: 

" 1 think the interest in public schools is perceptibly increasing. 
I have much confidence in the success of the system, and its early 
popularity and firm establishment. Some amendments to the school 
law might be advantageously made, in my opinion. 1st. I think 
we have too many school Directors. One to the district would be 
better than three. 2d, I think the County Superintendent should 
have more jiower, and district Directors less. For instance: the 
location of school -houses, the salaries of teachers, and the selection 
of text-books, should be subject to the Superintendent's apjiroval. 
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I will, some time soon, elaborate these views, and give you my res 
80118 therefor. 

"I have just beguu my vieitations, which, so far, are encours 
iug. My main effort will be to popularize the school systera 
to induce the people to regard it as a permanent and Ihe educattoaal 
system of the county — that npon which they must rtly for the in- 
struction of the children of the county. So far I am satisfied we 
have too many schools to the district. My policy is to establii 
larger schools and run them longer." 



SMITH COUNTY. 
W. T. Taylor, Superintendent, Carthage. 

The Superintendent writes : 

"There is some antipathy to public schools in this county, and 
the County Court would not levy any tax for this year, but I hop& 
to be able at the January terra to succeed in getting a tax levied 
sufficient to carry on our schools at least five months. I think the 
best way to procure funds to carry on our public school system is 
for the Legislature to levy a tax suificient, and hope this \ 
done at the next session." 



STEWART COUXTY. 

J. R. Laurence, Superintendent, Indian Mound. 

The Superintendent writes, under date of October 1, 1875: 
"Our schools were opened under very favorable auspices, but 
chills and fevers became prevalent soon after their opening, and 
nearly broke up some of them. But for this visitation there would 
have been a marked improvement over last year's operations. I 
have the pleasure of reporting more enthusiasm on the part of the 
people, and less opposition to our public school system. We are 
confident that the people feel a deeper interest in the cause of edu- 
cation in Stewart county than heretofore. We have a Teacher8'_ 



Association organized, and our most prominent educators are mem- 
bers of tlie same. We meet montlily. We are working harmoni- 
ously together, and are endeavoring to press onward and upward to 
the goal of eternal fame." 

The following is the special report of the Sujwrintendent : 

1. Our schools exhibit a considerable improvement over last 
year's operations. There was an unprecedented amount of sickness 
in this county the past year, which greatly impeded the progress of 
our schools; but for that there would have been a greater improve- 
ment. 

2. We have nearly attained to uniformity in the ufe of text-books. 
A few districts are not yet uniform. I think that in the course of 
another year we will attain to uniformity. 

3. No graded schools in our county. 

4. Nearly all our schools have blackboards, but no globes or 
charts. 

5. Directors, as a general thing, have been remiss in duty. Some 
few, however, have manifested considerable interest, and have been 
prompt in visiting schools. A few of our citizens and parents have 
manifested the same interest. 

6. As to teachers, a majority are below first-elaas, therefore the 
deficiency may be regarded as great. 

7. No new school -houses erected the last year. Our school-bouses 
are generally in good condition, 

8. I succeeded, after many efforts, in gettiug a Teachers' Associa- 
tion organi?;ed, to meet once a month. About ten per cent, of the 
teachers attended a few meetings, but at present we can not get an 
attendance. Our exercises consisted in Essays and Orations, which 
would have been advantageous to teachers if their attendance could 
have been secured. I would most certainly favor a rule enforcing 
attendance on these institutions. 

9. Opposition to the school t-ax, levied for the support of public 
eohools, and a want of interest in the schools, are the great obstacles 
in the way of success. 

10. Public sentiment is favorable to free schools, and this senti- 
ment is increasing. 

11. In nearly all the schools the discipline is good. Teachers 
have kept their Registers correctly, and school-houses are generally 

_ comfortable. 



SULLIVAN COUNTY. 
W. H. GiESLER, Stpekintendbst, Union Depot. 



The Superintendent's special report is as follows: 
1. Our schools are all crippled, I may say almoBt ruiiied. 
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At the 
outeet it was calculated that we would have about four dollars per 
scholar. Actual receipts fall more than fifty per cent, below that 
amount. The result was, nearly all the districts were involved i 
debt, The.se things have rendered the system unpopular. Under J 
the prestiure of this unpopularity, our County Court failed to levy ] 
any school tax for 1875. Therefore the "progress and success" of \ 
the schools of our county are not very flattering, 

2. But little progre.ss has been made toward uniformity in text^ j 
books. It would be almost useless, at the present time, to attempt 
any thing of the kind. 

3. We have one graded school (Peabody). 
. Some three or four of our teachers use charts; none globes, 

and not exceeding twenty-five per cent, use blackboards, 

5. Very little interest has been manifested on the part of DL-J 
rectors and parents in visiting the schools. 

16. The teachers who are now seeking for public schools in our 3 
county are very deficient in every thing calculated to popularize the 1 
«ystem. I do not include all; there are some exceptions. The best I 
teachers have returned to the private system, or have quit the pro— 1 
^ssion. Those who teach in private schools can hardly live. 
7. Some school-houses of very creditable appearance have beea..fl 
built by private contributions, and some have been improved hfM 
using school funds. The general condition of our school-hoi 
does not come up with the Intelligence of our people. Many of oui 
citizens are ready and willing to build good school-houses, but v 
not do BO until we have sufficient tax levied to run the schools fr 
five to ten months in the year, or have no distribution of moi 
from county or State. 

8. We have established a County Institute, which aims to me« 
annually. In addition thereto we hold Primary Institut«H. 
met in four points in the county during the last scholastic yei 
Teachers who attended found it very advantageous. Not exceediDj 
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fifty per cent, of the teachers were present at these meetings. Tor 
the SHCceas of our Institutes I feel very much indebted to Prof, H. 
Presnell, of Washington county. I would favor a rule enforcing 
compulsory attendance at our Institutes, from the fact that those who 
most need drilling stay away as a general thing. 

9. I regard ignorance and deep-rooted prejudice as the chief ob- 
stacles to the success of our schools. 

10. The public sentiment is not very favorable to free schools, 
and not favorably increasing. 

11. I found the discipline in most of the schools good. Many 
teachers are careless in keeping their Registers. Many of the school- 
houses are uncomfortable. Borne have open Hoors, only the roof 
above, and very often no fire-wood, except that gathered by teacher 
and pupils. 

12. No established time for opening schools. 
53. We have had some defalcation, and some misappropriation of 

fiinds. The salary of the County Superintendent (about 8225 in 
cash) is not suf&cient to enable him to keep up all these things as 
he should. It is to be hoped that our County Court will employ a 
man for this office, so that he can devote his time to it exclusively, 
and give him an office at the court-house. 

I would be in favor (and also many of our citizens) of levying a 
tax sufficient to run the schools for ten months in the year — have 
winter and summer sessions. Let ua have compulsory attendance. 
We invade the family circle and send the young convict to the pen- 
itentiary, or perhaps to the gallows, and why not take the child, 
place it in the school-room, and prepare it to avoid the former ca- 
lamity ? 

We need a school law with life in it, and the Legislature mnst be 
the life-giving power instead of our County Courts. Less expended 
for pauperism aud centennial demonstrations, and more upon the 
minds of t;he children. Let the school system be established upon 
a basis that will insure its success, and prosperity will be sure tfl 
tUow. 



SUMNER COUNTY. 

H. H. Marshall, Supeeintesdest, Goodletlsville. 

The Superintendent regards the progress of the schools as v«fl 
encouraging. There is partial unitbrmity in test-booka, but ne 
great progress has been made in this resjiect. There are several 
graded schools in the county, and a number of good school-honses 
have been erected, Great indifference and neglect on the part of 
Directors in the discharge of their duties, and lack of sufficient 
funds, are regarded as the leading obstacles to tlie snccess of the 
schools. 




TIPTOM COUNTY. 
Wm. Page, Superintekdest, Covington. 

The Superintendent makes the following sjiecial report : 

1. I cannot say what progress has been made by the school 
last year, as the former Superintendent made no report, and turned 
over no books or papers belonging to the office. My information, 
received unofficially, is, that they have greatly improved, how mueb 
I cannot eay. 

2. A series of t«xt-books was adopted some time ago, and now 
in use. 

3. We have no graded schools. 

4. Fifty per cent, of the schools are furnished with blackboards, 
but none of them have charts or globes. 

5. Direetors have given but little attention to the schools, and 
parents and citizens less. However, much interest seems now to 
be manifested by citizens in the cause of common schools. 

6. The deficiency in competency of teachers is great, say thirty- 
three per centum. 

7. Four new school-houses have been built during the year; 
three from public funds, and one by private means. They are good 
common buildings. 

8. 1 have tried to establish a Teachers' Association. The attend- 
siice was poor, not exceeding t«n per cent, of the teachers. The 

s consisted of the reading of essays on the different studies 
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required to be taught in the common schools. I cannot say whether 
I would favor a rule compelling teachers to attend institutee or not, 
as my mind is not made np on this point, 

9. Want of fnnds and want of competent teacliers are the ob- 
stacles in the way of the success of the free-Bchool system. 

10. Public sentiment is in fevor of free-schools, and this senti- 
ment is on the increase. 

11. Discipline in the schools is as good as could be expected. 
School-hoQses not all comfortable. 



* 



TROUSDALE COUNTY. 
J. L. Carson, Superintendent, Enon College. 
Special report of the Superintendent: 

1. The progress of free-schools is limited. There are bat four 
schools opened for three mouths. Last year there were twenty-five. 

2. We have no uniformity with regard to text-boolcs. 



3. Graded schools, none. 



Charts and blackboards, none. 

But little interest has been manifested by Directors and citi- 
zens in the schools. 

6. Character and competency of teachers but moderate. 

7. There have been two school-houses erected the past year ; one 
from private means, the other from the school fund. 

8. We have no County Institute. 

9. I regard the leading obstacle to the success of the schools to 
be the lack of money. 

10. The public sentiment with regard to public schools is divided. 
1 am of opinion that a decided change in favor of the free-school 
system would take place if the means were furnished to carry on 
five months' schools in the year, and school officers were prompt in 
the discharge of their duties. 

11. I have found the discipline in some schools good, in others 
indifferent. Registers well kept. School-houses generally very 
indifferent. 

12. Two of the schools in operation opened early in October, the 
ler two in the present month. 
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UNION COUNTY. 
A. L, Miller, Superintendent, Skai-p's Cliapet. 
The Superintendent writes, September 28, 1875 : 
" The present school law seems to meet the demands of the people 
of my county tolerably well. If the money could be collected in 
time to pay the teachers their salaries as soon as the schools are 
ended, we would pronounce it one of the best of laws. The sus- 
pension of the collection of taxes by our last Legislature has gone 
far t-owards lessening the confidence of the teachers of this county. 
We need the money now due the county to pay off our indebted- 
ness at once that confidence may be restored." 

The special report of the Superintendent is as follows : 

1. The progress of the schools in ray county does not compare 
favorably with last year, owing to our indebtedness incurred by con- 
tinuing the schools too long for that year. There are no private 
schools in operation in the county. 

2. We have succeeded in establishing a uniform series of text^ 
books. 

3. No graded schools in the county. 

4. About one-half the schools have charts and blackboards. 

5. Directors and parents have exhibited but very little interest 
in visiting the schools. 

6. There is great deficiency in the competency of the teachers, 
say forty per cent. 

7. No new school-houses have been erected the past year. The 
general character of the houses is quite bad. Nearly all of our 
school-bouses have been built by private means. 

8. No Institute has been established as yet, but we intend to 
organize one soon. 

9. I regard the inability of tax collectors to collect the funds io 
the proper time to pay the teachers their wages, as the leading ob- 
stacle to the success of the schools. We are one year behind, and 
have to wait for the money to be collected. 

10. The public sentiment is fiivorable to free-schools, and this 
sentiment is increasing every day. The present law is fast gaining 
favor with the people. 
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ly inspection of the schools I have found the discipline 
tolerably good — ni"ilch better than I had expected. The teachers 
have kept their registers in good style, as the law directs, and have 
shown great interest in the faithful performance of their duties. 
At least two-thirds of the school-houses are poorly supplied with 
everything necessary to render them comfortable. 
12. Schools opened about the middle of August. 



VANBUREN COUNTY. 
G: B. Johnson, Supeeintendent, Rocky Eiver. 
The Superintendent makes the following report: 

1. The schools are about as they were reported last year. 

2. As text-hooks, Webstei-'s Speller, McGuffey's Readers, Pin- 
neo's Grammars, Ray's and Davies' Arithmetics, are the books 
generally used. 

3. We have but one graded school in the county. 

4. All our schools have blackboards, but none have globes or 
charts. 

5. Directors have taken some interest in visiting the schools, but 
parents and citizens scarcely any. 

6. The deficiency in the competency of teachers is about thirty 
per cent. 

7. There have been no school-houses erected during the year. 
The general condition of the houses is such that they will serve 
very well for summer use, but few of them are fit for use in winter. 

8. We have established no County Institute, but I think should 
have one, and that teachers should be compelled to attend in coun- 
ties where Institutes are organized. I would also be in favor of a 
law compelling parents to send their children to the public schooli 
at least for three months in the year. 

9. The chief obstacle to the success of the schools is the indiffer- 
ence and want of interest in the people. 

10. Public sentiment is rather unfavorable to free schools, though 
I think it is gradually becoming more favorable to them. 
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11. The diseipline of the aehools is tolerably good, and the teach- 
ers keep their registers daily. The school-houses have Jbeeu com- 
fortable for the season. 

12. Our schools open the first of September. 



WARREN" COUNTY. 
R. R. AVoMACK, SuPERiNTESDEST, McMinnviRe. 



many 



The Superintendent writes, October 1, 1875 : 
"The present school law is growing in favor, and ha^ 
ardent supporters in our county. More interest has been mani- 
fested in the public schools than was ever before known. All sys- 
tems have heretofore been unpopular with us, but it is believed that 
if we will only give the present one a fair trial, it will prove emi- 
nently successful and satisfactory." 

The following is the Superintendent's special report : 

1. The schools of my county have done much better this than 
last year; at least the people say so. 

2. There has been little cliange made as to text-books. 

3. There are a few graded schools in the county. 

4. About five schools have charts, and all have blackboards. 
6. Some of the Directors have evinced much interest, others m 

so much. Parents and citiz3n8 have taken more interest than ever 
before, but not half enough yet. 

6. AVe have some of as good educators as the State afford:;— some 
rather inferior, about ten per cent. 

7. About five good school-houses have been built during the 
year, by the conjunction of private and public money. A majority 
of our school-houses are in good condition, and new ones are now 
being built to supply the places of such as are not considered fit for 
use. 

8. We have a County Institute, and it is a success. It meetK 
every mouth at different points in the county. Aliout thirty-three 
and a third per cent, of teachers attend the same, and are much 
benefitted. I would most emphatically favor a rule en 
^endance upon these Institutes. 
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9. Want of money is the only obstacle to the success of the 
echools. 

10. Public sentiment is in favor of schools in my county, and is 
decidedly on the increase. 

11. I have visited all my schools, and as a rule the discipline is 
tolerably good ; in a few schools very bad. The teachers kept their 
regiatei-s, as required by law. Most of the houses comfortable. 
Some sohools have closed because their houses were not suitable for 
winter; others because money is out; others, a few, are still i 
progress. 

12. Our schools open principally in July. 



H WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

^ H. Peesnei,!,, Stiperintkndent, Jonesborough. 

The statistical report of the Superintendent is accompanied by 
the following remarks in explanation: 

" This report is incomplete. It does not show the actual amount 
expended in the public schools of the county. The report only 
shows that the amount received has been expended, whereas over 
twelve thousand dollars have been expended, TJie taxes have not 
yet been paid, and consequently a considerable debt is hanging over 
the county. The amount yet due the teachers ought to be embraced 
in the expenditures. I am assured that these debts will be paid at 
an early day. The schools had fair success, considering that the 
year was unfavorable in a financial point of view." 

The general report of the Superintendent contains much valuable 
and interesting information, and is here inserted in full ; 

XliMllKR OF SCHOOIil. 

We have not opened as many public schools this year as we did 
last. The schools, however, are better, and the teaching is better. 
The teachers ure jiutting forth commendable effort. The postpone- 
ment of the collection of the taxes has given us trouble. The leuch- 
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ers have not been paid, and of coarse there is more or less compli 
Every district has schools, either public or private. We have en- 
couragetl the opening of private schools. We deemed this necessary 
in consequence of an inadequate school fund. The teachers of the 
private schools keep registers and make iheir regular monthly re- 
ports, ihe same as the teachers of the public schoob. They are 
giving satisfaction in moet cases. Our object is to free the distrii 
from debt, so that we i-an begin anew next year under the 
triet svstem. 



TEXT-BOOKS, 



We have adopted a nuiibrm series of text-books for the counl 
It has cost much trouble to accomplish this, but the advantages to 
the teachers to the schools, and to the people, are much greater than 
most persons suppose. We have been trying the graded system in 
the country schools, and with some success, too. Ten graded schools 
are in operation. In some" of them the grading is not verj' close, 
but notwithstanding this much good has revolted from the effort. 
Reading Charts are found in a majori:y of the schools. Globes in 
four, out-line maps in eight, blackboards in nearly every school 
house in the county. 






SCHOOL-HOrSFS, 



Upon this subject much might he said, much ought to be said. 
Some of our school-houses are not fit to be occupied. Some of our 
people think any thing will do for a school-house, and act on this 
principle. School-hooses are generally pretty good indexes of the 
educational sentiment of a community. If some of our neighbor- 
hoods were judged by this standard, the conclusion would be that 
education was at a low ebb. The old log school-honse is rapidly 
passing away. So is the old slab seat. Each has had its day. The 
rww school-house, with its comforts, conveniences, and advantages, 
will take the place of the old. The HOf style of school furniture is 
gradually taking the place of the primitive seat. Ventilation is a 
subject of consideration now among the Directors. The new school- 
rooms have hat and cloak-rooms, ample blackboard surface, wall 
maps and mottoes. In locating, building, and seating, great im- 
provement has taken place. The school system has wrought w< 
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derful changes. We get a glimpse of what might be accomplished 
under favorable circiimstanoes. The school money has been spar- 
ingly used in building houses. The people in the districts prefer to 
furnish the means for building the house, and to expend the public 
fund in the payment of teachers' salaries. 

^ SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 

[ We have fifty-seven of these officers in the county. Upon the 
efficiency of these officers much depends. The districts which have 
active Directors seldom fail to have good schools. It h^ been but 
a short time since school Directors conid have been found unable to 
write their names. Even now many men fill the office who have 
but little idea of what a school is, or how it ought to he managed. 
One of our troubles is the inefficiency of these officers. The law is 
deficient in that it requires them to be elected. They ought to be 
appointed by the County Superintendent. A better class of officers 
would be secured in this way than can be obtained by the provision* 
of the law. District supervision is a matter of great importance. 
There are certain times when every school needs a little care. The 
Directors are the projwr ones to set things in order. 

^ SCHOOL JOURNALS. 

The Tennessee School Journal has a good circulation in the county. 
Each of the nineteen School Boards has a copy, and more than 
thirty teachers read it. Teachers are reading and informing them- 
selves. Teaching is still made a stepping-stone to something better. 
This, however, is not so much the case as formerly. Teaching is 
becoming a profession with many. Nearly every teacher in the 
county is reading some professional work. The number of incom- 
petent teachers is gradually growing less, but the number is still too 



TEACHERS INSTITUTES. 

A well conducted Teachers' Institute is indispensable to the suc- 
s of our free-school system. It affords teachers an opportunity 
F self-improvement. It begets among the teachers a kind of e»prU 
le corps which can bu obtained in no other way at such trifling ex-, 
^nse. Teaching is a science, and it must be taught as such. It 
9 no less an art, and as such must be taught. How can the teach- 
11 
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Its be brought up to the desired standard? This is a grave que»>l 
'lloa. We know of no means better adapted for this purpose thaaV 
the Institute. In the absence of Normal Schools they are our only! 
hope. An unskilled teacher in the school-room is like an inexpe-1 
rienced pilot who attempts to guide some frail barque upon an un- 
known sea. We have two Institutes annu:illy, one in August and 
the other in January. Eighty per cent, of our teacliers attend. If 
we have had any success in our school oj^rations, we are indebted,* 
largely to the Teachers' Institute for that si 



ISCOMPETENT TEACHERS. 

Under this head we class most of our difficulties. Incompetenti 
teachers are the greed obstacles in the way of educational progress^H 
This difficulty meets us on every hand. How can we improve the] 
flohools? If not by improving the teachers, how then? The idei 
that anybody can teach school still prevails in many localities. Aj 
good teacher in a community is like leaven hid away in a lump ofl 
meal : the whole neighborhood becomes leavened. The old school-' 
bouse changes its appearance. The school interest grows strong and 
vigorous. The opposition to free schools disappears. LifOj energy, 
and activity prevail in the school and out of it. A good teacher 
teldom fails to teach a good school, while an incompetent one rareli 
ever fails to teach a poor school. How can we secure competena 
teachers for the public schools? 

COLORED SCHOOLS. 

There are over five hundred colored children in the county. A) 
large number of these is practically excluded from the public schools. 
These children are scattered over the county, a few in this and a few 
in that section. We have no colored teachers comiwtent to teach 
even the rudiments. There are no school-houses. What we ought 
to do under the circumstances we are oilen at a loss to know. The 
amount of money due them is small. The difficulty of securing _ 
competent instructors for them is great. The necessity of educatiDA 
the colored ]>eople is so apparent that none will, for a i 
douht the expediency of making all legitimate efforts for s 
plishiug the object. So we have thought it best to call in all t 
"money due the colored people, and expend it in two or three school^ 
Jonesboro, Johnson City, and Limestone. About sixty per cent. <* 



the population can be aceommo^lated at tliese three points. We 
have ordered that no public schools be opened for the colored chil- 
dren except at these points. Our object is to concentrate our efforts 
and utilize our means. We have t 



NORMAL SCHOOL 

for them at Joneaboro. Mr. Yardley Warner has purchased the 
Holston Male Institute for this purpose. The building, including 
school furniture, cost $3,600. Possession will be given the 1st of 
January, 1876, The school will be opened at once. There are two 
objects in view: first, the training of teachers; secondly, the estab- 
lishment of a school to supply a local want. We think we are for- 
tunate in having Mr. Warner, who is doing such a noble work for 
the colored people, come to our relief. Without help from abroad, 
the condition of the colored people is almost hopeless. 

PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 

Free schools are popular in this county. Some men oppose them, 
but the opposition is rather an advantage than a disadvantage. Both 
our county papers, the Herald & Tribune and the Jonettboro Journal, 
have educational columns. There is a good feeling towai-d our 
schools. There is much room for improvement, of course, but we 
have some encouragement after -all. The office of County Superin- 
tendent me^s with less and less opposition every year. The school- 
houses are in better condition, the teachers are doing better work, 
the people understand the school law better, and appreciate it more 
highly, and a better condition of things exists in every respect. The 
private schools are completely under the control of the school sys- 
tem, and look up to the public schools. 

OUR NOEMAL. 

It is proposed to open a Normal School in Jonesboro next sum- 
mer. The demand for experienced teachers is such as to warrant 
the undertaking. We feel that some decided steps should be taken 
to exclude incomi^etent teachers from the school-room. To improve 
the schools wemust improve the teachers. To elevate the standard 
of education, the teachers themselves must be lifted to a higher 
1- plane. Our teachers need models, for with many teaching is a kind 
of hap-hazard work. We need method, system, and intelligent effort 



in the school-room. Careless teaching leads to careless study. "We 
can see the influence of it on our farms, in our shops — everywhere. 
Intelligent labor is our great want, but how shall we ohtain it? 
Good schools and efficient teachers will have great influence toward 
inducing habits of industry, thrift, and enterprise. The teacher is 
an important factor in our society. How important that he be a 
true teacher. 



WAYNE COUNTY. 
C. M. Thompson, Supekintendekt, Martin's Mills. 

The Superintendent accounts for the meageriies-s of his statistical 
report thus : " Only five districts reported the average daily at- 
tendance ; five the average number of months taught, and five the 
average amount paid teachers. One district did not report at all. 
The other districts reported the scholastic population, and nothing 
more." 

Schools were opened during the year, we believe, in all the dis- 
tricts of the county ; but with the exception of the figures in the 
statistical tables, and the above few words from the Superintendent, 
we have not been able to obtain any further information concerning 
their operations. 



WEAKLEY COUNTY. 

E. J. Roberts, Superintendent, Ralston Station. 

The Superintendent writes, November 29, 1875 as follows: 
" In regard to our public schools, I have to report, that we have 
had but few this year, as compared with last year, owing to the 
fact that most of the Board of Directors went in debt last year in 
order to extend their schools. I have cautioned them against this 
ooursp in the future. We have as yet made but little progress to- 
wards a uniformity of text-books ; am doing my best in that direc- 
tion. We have had no graded schools in the county. Most of the 
schools have blackboards, but none have charts or globes. 
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Directors and parents exhibit some, but not enough, interest in 
visiting our schools. As a general thing onr corps of teachers are 
■competent for the work ; and those who are trying to make them- 
selves BO. 

No new achool-honses have been built this year. Most of those 
I "we have are very inferior, though we have a few very good ones. 

We will hold onr first County Institute on the first Saturday in 
I -January next. 

I have failed thus far in ray efforts to get a county tax levied for 

flchool purposes, but think with a little aaaistance I will succeed 

this time. I regard a want of funds sufficient to prolong our 

schools to four or five months each year as the leading obstacle to 

I -our success, and the only cause of prejudice against our system. 

Public sentiment is very favorable to free-schools, and I venture 

[ the opinion that if our nest Legislature would levy a tax suflacient 

to keep our schools in operation for five mouths in each year, the 

|. people would give it their cheerful support. As it is, the Legisla- 

I ture being unwilling to shoulder the responsibility, has divided it 

with the County Courts, which in turn shifted it off^ upon the people, 

who, being ignorant of its importance, refuse to vote a tax upon 

.themselves for school purposes. The result of this is, that our 

public schools, at least in this city, have not been a success. 

The discipline is not very good, and I find the teachers very 
-careful about keeping their daily registers. We have no particular 
time for commencing our schools, each board of Directors selecting 

I such time as will best suit the convenience of its own neighborhood." 
1, The public schools, as compared with last year, are much 
Taett^r, and their progress and success highly commendable. Our 
■County Court levied a tax for school purposes, in consequence of 
which our schools have continued longer, our teachers been more 
hopeful of remuneration, and more attentive and energetic, and 
-their labors have been blessed with more rapid progress of the 
jiupiis. 



WHITE COUNTY. 
Dr. W. S. Findley, Superintendent, Sparta. 



2. No great progress has been made towards uniformity in text- 
books. Would it not be better for the State Superintendent to 
prescribe the t^xt-books, and compel uniformity throughout the 
State; or at least make the recommendation of County Superin- 
tendents obligatory, and thereby cause uniformity in the county ? 
The want of uniformity imposes great unnecessary labor upon the 
teachers. 

3. One graded school. 

4. None of our schools are provided with charts or globes, yet 
we are looking to an effort to do so. Nearly all have blackboards. 

5. Directors take but little interest in visiting the schools: in 
this, however, there is great improvement on last year — a few have 
been quite diligent, and those schools have been the most efficient 
in the coiinty. Parents and citizens, except in two or three locali- 
ties, seldom visit the schools, and take but little intereet in them. 
Some improvement on last year in this respect. 

6. Our teachers, with one or two exceptions, have been energetio, 
faithful and efficient, and will compare favorably with those of any 
portion of the State. 

7. No new school-houses built this year; 3ome little repairing 
has been done. About one-half of the school-houses are in good 
condition ; some of the others wretchedly out of repair. By the 
next school term I think the citizens will make repairs, and replace 
dilapidated buildings with new houses. Some of the houses are too 
small, not sufficiently ventilated, and poorly lighted. 

8. We organized a Teachers' Association early in August, which 
meets monthly during the school term, and every two months dur- 
ing vacation. About half the teachers attend regularly, and seem 
to be much interested in the exercises, which consist in an address 
and essay from one of the members upon some subject connected 
with the public schools, and the discussion of questions on school 
government, imparting instruction, and the interests of public 
schools generally. I find these meetings to be of incalculable ad- 
vantage to the teachers, emulating them to good works, encourag- 
ing them to energetic efforts, and a source of improvement. 1 
think there should be a rule establishing institutes, and compell- 
ing teachers to attend them, and that the rule should be general 
throughout the State. 
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9. I regard the want of money, and an enterprising educattoaaJ 
spirit, as the main obstacles in the way of public schools. Public 
sentiment is divided on this subject, but I think the sentiment ia 
turning in their favor. The State levy of one mill ia too small; 
would it not be more of a State system if the Legislature would 
levy a tax sufficient, ao that an additional tax by the county would 
be unnecessary? Teachers must be paid. It is impossible to get 
money without a tax-levy. Public schools must educate the public 
mind ; hence there must be a tax levy, or we must live in ignorance. 
County Courts are generally slow to make county levies, and when 
made, they are generally insufficient. Our county levied a tax. 
We heartily thank them for it, and hope they will act as wisely in 
the future, and trust that their appropriations may be more liberal, 
aud commensurate with the importance of educating their people. 
The tax-collector is slow getting 'up the tax and paying over the 
school fund to the Trustee, and the fact that the State does not pay 
the warrants issued by it, so that it may be distributed to the teach- 
ers, is discouraging to them and fatal to the school system. 

10. Public sentiment is opposed to free-schools, but is undergoing 
a change. 

11. Discipline in the schools good; registers kept regularly; 
school -houses only tolerably comfortable. 

12. Schools opened from July 29th to August 2d. I am en- 
deavoring to ascertain the feasibility of commencing schools later, 
say Ist November, instead of as before, in July. Protracted meet- 

(many schools held in churches), fodder-pulling, cotton-pick- 
ing, as they have been running, interfere greatly, and, in some 
instances, ruin the school entirely. Houses could be made com- 
fortable at little cost and labor. 



WILLIAMSON COUNTY. 
Rev. J. N. McDonau), Superintendent, Franklin. 



Unparalleled sickness during the school season very materially 
impaired the efficiency of the schools in this county. There are a 
number of first-class teachers in the county, but the demand far 
exceeds the supply. With all the disadvantages, however, the 
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Supen'ntendeut believes the eiBcieiicy of the whools will compare 
favorably with any previous year. 

Special report of the Superintendent: 

1. In some instances the length of school terms was shortened 
by the non-payment of taxes ; yet I think our progress and success 
have been equal to that of last year. 

2. We have adopted a uniform series of text-books, and they are 
leing rapidly worked into the achoola. 

. Only one graded school in the county. 

4. One-half the schools have blackboards, bnt none have charts 
ir globes. 

5. Abont one-half of our Directors are exhibiting deep interest 
in the schools, but there is very little interest manifest by parenta 
and citizens. 

i. About two-thirds of our white teachers are fully up to tiiie 
requirements of the law. Only about one-third of the colored 
teachers meet the requirements. We are making some progress in 
this respect. 

7. No new school-honses have been erected. While we have 
BOme good houses, the majority of them arc a reproach to an intel- 
ligent people. 

8. We have no County Institute. 

9. Want of funds and of thoroughly efficient teachers, together 
with the lack of punctual attendance on the schools by the pupils, 
are, in ray judgment, the leading obstacles to success. 

10. I think the public sentiment in this county decidedly fiivor- 
able to free-schools, with a continued growing tendency. 

11 I have the discipline in the schools generally good; yet in a 
number of iuf-tances there is great room for im])roveraent. I find 
much trouble in having the registers kept correctly. Many of our 
ool-houses are wholly unfit for winter use. 

12. A large majority of our schools open iu August and Sep- 
tember. 



WILSON COUNTY. 

T. H. Freeman, Superintendent, Mt. Juliet. 

The County Court, at its adjourned April term, voted, by a s 

majority, the levy of a school-tax of one dollar on the poll, oj^t 
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mill on the dollar of property, and a tax on privileges e([ual to 
one-fourth of the amotint levied by the State. Some dissatisftotion 
having arisen because of alleged iri-egularity in the proceedings, 
the chairman of the Court, though a zealous advocate of the tax, 
decided not to enforce its collection. 

The Superintendent makes the following special report : 

1. With fewer schools in progress, and less money to defray ex- 
penses, our schools have been equally as successful as those of last 
year. 

2. I have recommended a uniform course of text-books, and 
have advised its adoption in all the schools ; but wishing to avoid 
any appearance of extravagance in our schools, I huve not persist- 
ently urged it; therefore, but little has been done towards uni- 
formity, 

3. There are no graded public schools in our county. 

4. About seventy-five per centum of our schools are supplied 
with blackboards ; none with charts or globes. 

5. Parents have manifested but little inclination to visit the 
schools; while Directors, especially treasurers, have shown increased 
interest. 

6. While at least fifty per centum of our teachers are deficient, 
either from a want of experience, or of proficiency in the public 
school curriculum, they have generally been faithful and industrious 
in the discharge of their duties. 

7. Two new school-houses of inferior grade have been built the 
past year, one by private means, and one from the school tiind. 
But few of out school-houses are in good condition, while many of 
them are unfit for use in winter. 

8. I have established an Institute in our county, and do not 
believe it would be a success without the adoption of a rule enforcing 
compulsory attendance upon teachers, which I would certainly 
&vor. 

9. I regard the want of a fund sufficient topive our public school 
system a fair trial, the leading obstacle to its succeno. A fund 
sufficient to keep up our schools five months in the year will secure 
the services of a better grade of teachers, who can command the 
respect of the people, and wield an influence in favor of the public 
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school system, and many other results would naturally follow. A 
second great barrier to snoceed in our public schools is a disposition 
on the part of the people to demand a multiplicity of schools, and 
a disposition on the part of Directors to satisfy that demand by the 
organization of an undue number of small schools, employing as a 
necessity inferior teachers, at low prices, to the utter exclusion of 
better teachers and better schools. As a remedy for the above evil, 
I would respectfully suggest the adoption of a measure requiring 
the dismissal of all public schools falling under a certain average 
daily attendance, say twenty. Schools of doubtful stability would 
then be abandoned, and concentration would be the result. 

10. Public sentiment in our county is nearly equally divided, 
with a small majority, I think, in favor of public schools. 

11. In our inspection of schools we have found the discipline 
generally good. We have discovered several delinquencies in 
keeping the register, which we have studiously sought to correct. 
While we have found the school-houses generally bad, some are in 
very good condition. 

12. Our schools, with a few exceptions, commence in the months 
of August and September. 



Reports of City Schools. 



I {The SlatiHticB ot the City 8choolB haye all been included in the reports trom 
the several countieB in which they are located.) 
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EDGEFIELD. 
W. P. Marks, Superintendent. 

The Superintendent reports aa follows : 

"The scholastic population is 1,447, and of that number 1,060 
were enrolled in the public schools. The average monthly attend- 
ance was 709. The aggregate cost of maintaining the schools for 
.the ten months was $7,959 09, which gives the moderate sum of 
:$1 12J per scholar per month. Our teaching force consisted of 
twelve regular teachers, with one assistant, and one teacher of vocal 
music. Instnimental music was also taught to a large class of 
young ladies, they defraying the expense. At the commenceraeDt 
of the year our principal schools were opened in ^n elegant, com- 
modious building, erected at the expense of ^15,000. 

Our schools are yet comparatively young, and contending with 
many ohstacles, yet a high standard of scholarship has been at- 
tained, and each year shows a marked advancement on the preced- 
ing. Our schools are steadily rising in public favor, until there is 
no discord on the great question of educating the ma.'i.'ies at public 
expense. Their usefulness in preparing our youth for the great 
drama of life, is plainly visible, and if judiciously managed, they 

Ust become the great popular channel of education." 
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CHATTANOOGA. 
H. D. Wyatt, Supeeintesdbnt. 

Scholastic popuiaiion — White male, 711; white female, 763; totft" 
1,474; colored male, 412; colored teraale, 400; total colored, 812. 
Total, 2,286. 

Enrollment and attendance — Number of pupils enrolled, 1,674, 
Per ceut. of daily attendance in city on average number belonging 
92.44. 

Sohoob in the city — White, 4 , colored, 3 ; total, 7. 

Teuchera employed — White male, 5; white female, 16; colored 
male, 2 ; colored female, ; total, 23. 

Terms and Salaries — Average number of months taught during 
the year, 10. Average per month paid teachers, ^59, 66, 

School money received dwing the year — From State, $1,231.03; 
from county, |2,428.00; from other sources, $12,161.17; total 
amount received, $15,820.20. 

Expenditures during the year — Paid teachers, $13,721.9.5; build- 
ing or repairing and furnishing school- ho uses, $1,749.88; other 
expenses, $2,536.75; total amount expended, $18,008,58, Balance 
on hand as per last report, $660.96 ; deficit this year, $2,188.38; 
balance of deficit this year, $1,527.42, 

The Superintendent writes : 

" In addition to the primary and grammar grades, a high school 
grade has been established during the past year, embracing in its 
course of study ancient and modern languages, and a thoroughly 
practical English course, eminently adapted to the wants of our 
growing city. The aveuues are now open to every child to secure 
an education for practical life, as well as to make preparation for 
successful study in higher institutions when desirable. It is grati- 
fying to note the degree of zeal and energy displayed by the citi- 
zens in their liberal support of the schools, notwithstanding the 
'hard times' and lack of commodious buildings and convenient 
school appliances, throw many obstacles in the way of rapid ad- 
vancement. One hundred thousand dollars might be well expended 
in supplying present necessities, and making such further provision 
as the growth of the schools require. So recent has been the organ- 
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ization, and withal so suceeasfiil, that the financea have not kept 
pace with the actual needs of the syBtcm; but the will is here, and 
6uch is the enthusiasm for the highest success of the school inter- 
est, doubtless ways and means will be provided in a short time 
commensurate with the demands of the rising generation." 
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KKOXVILLE. 
Eev, H. T. Moktos, Superintekdent. 



The following is the report of Alex. Baird, former Superintendent : 

Scholastic population — White male, 662 ; white female, 745 ; total 
white, 1,407 ; colored male, 251 ; colored female, 334 ; total colored, 
685. Total, 1,992. 

Enrollment and attendance — Number of pupils eurolied, 840; 
average daily attendance, 609. 

Bckoola in the city — ^White, 11 ; colored, 2; total, 13. 

Teachers employed — White male, 5; white female, 13; colored 
male, ; colored female, 2 ; total, 20. 

Terms and salaries — Average number of months taught during 
the year, 10. Average per month paid teachers, $45.25. 

School money received dunng the year — From State, $3,100 ; from 
county, $3,500; from other sources, $13,900; total amount re- 
ceived, $20,500. 

Expenditures during the year — Paid teachers, $8,750 ; building or 
repairing and furnishing school-houses, $8,900; other expenses, 
$2,850; total amount expended, $20,500. 

The Knoxville public schools have been quite a success, and are 
almost universally patronized. The private schools of the city 
have been almost entirely broken up, except the East Ten- 
nessee University, which is not considered a private school. A 
beautiful new school building, with between eight and ten thousand 
dollars, was erected during the year, and other improvements are 
in prospect. Night schools are kept up about six months in the 
year. Teachers' meetings are held twice a month. The schools 
are a permanency, and are steadily growing in prosperity and effi- 
ciency. 
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MEMPHIS. 
A. Pickett, Superintendent. 

Scholastic population — White male, 3,090 ; white female, 3,499 ; 
total white, 6,598; colored male, 1,663; colored female, 2,158; 
total colored, 3,821. Total, 10,419. 

Enrollment and attendance — Number of pupils enrolled, 5,000 ; 
average daily attendance, 2,927. 

Schools in the city — White, 52 ; colored 12 ; total, 64. 

Teachers employed — White male, 5 ; white female, 51 ; colored 
male, 4 ; colored female, 9 ; total 69. 

Terms and Salaries — Average number of months taught during 
the year, 9. Average per month paid teachers, $76.63. 

School money received during the year — From State and county, 
$22,758.77 ; from other sources, $42,326 ; total amount received, 
$65,084.77. 

Expenditures during the year — Paid teachers and Superintendent, 
$60,077.88 ; building or repairing and furnishing school-houses, 
$3,408.60; other expenses, $6,775.22; total amount expended, 
$70,261.70. Excess of expenditures over receipts, $5,176.93. 

Statement of the expenses and receipts of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Memphis City Schools, for the scholastic year ending 
June 30, 1875 : 

EXPENSES. 

Salaries, including teachers, janitors, Superintendent 

and Secretary $60,077.88 

Fuel 1,336.25 

Stationery 219.20 

Printing 660.30 

Incidental expenses 653.48 

Eents 2,749.96 

Eepairs 3,062.90 

Insurance 789.50 

Interest 366.53 

Furniture 345.70 

$70,261.70 
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Bills retired 1,633.55 

Paid building fund account in advance 6,645.51 

$78,540.76 
Deduct amount due teachers, for which our notes are 

given, bearing 10 per cent, interest 7,381.25 

$71,159.51 

RECEIPTS. 

From aty Tax Collector. $40,148.00 

County Trustee — county and State taxes 22,758.77 

Peabody Fund 2,000.00 

Tuition of non-residents 138.00 

Kent of hall 40.00 

$65,084.77 
On hand July 1, 1874 , 5,931.21 

On hand July 1, 1875 143.53 

$71,159.51 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. G. Cairns, Secretary. 



NASHVILLE. 

S. Y. Caldwell, Superintendent. 

The Superintendent reports as follows, October 4, 1875: 

Son. Leon. Trousdale, State Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sir : In complying with your request for a report of the 
operations of the Nashville City Schools for the past year, I have 
chosen to furnish you with such portions of my annual report to 
the, Board of Education as may be of general interest, and of such 
character as will show the results of the yearns work. 



First, T would call your attention to the following 

SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 

Popuktiou of the City (Census 1870) 25,865 

Population of the City (Police Census 27,014 

Enumeration frotn 6 to 18 8,851 

Different pupils enrolled 3,998 

Average number belonging 2,950 

Average number attending 2,851 

Total number tardy 1,113 

Approximate number in private schools 500 

Per cent, of tardiness on attendance 0.22 

Per cent, of attendance on number belonging 96.63 

Per cent, of attendance on enrollment 71 

Per cent, of enrollment on enumeration 45 

Percent, of enumeration on population (1870) 34 

Per cent, of enrollment on population (1870) 16 

Average per cent, of scholarship 68 

Average age of pupils 11-30 

Total number of days belonging 572,463 

Total number of days present 550,082 

Kumber of school-days taught 195 

Number of visitors 6,222 

Number of special teachers 4 

Number of regular teachers 71 

Number of pupils to the teacher 42 

Cost of tuition per pupil belonging $ 17 08 

Cost of tuition per pupil attending 17 67 

Average salary paid teachers 709 92 

Salaries of special teachers 1,920 00 

Salaries of regular teachers 50,405 00 

Total cost of tuition 52,325 00 

Total incidental expenses 13,425 00 

Total annual expenditure 65,750 00 

Total paid for permanent improvements 2,500 00 

Total school expenditures during the year 68,250 00 

Number of school houses 8 

Number of school rooms 34 
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Number of recitation rooms 45 

Number of sittings ■■ 3,620 

Value of school buildings 15116,000 00 

Value of school lots 45,000 00 

[Value of school furniture 7,000 00 



Total value of scbool property |168,000 00 

The following is a comparative table of the enrollment, attemt- 
ance, etc., for the past five years : 
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According to a ceilsus taken recently, by a detail from the police 
I force, there are 17,103 white, and 9,911 colored people, in the citj-. 
iTbe Kcholastic census showa that there are 5,759 white, and 3,092 
jBolored children, of legal school age, and there were 3,066 of the 
jfornier and 932 of the latter enrolled in the schools. In other 
rwords, while something more than 33J per cent, of both the gross 
■-and scholastic population is composed of blacks, less than 25 per 
[cent, of the number enrolled in the schools are of that class. 
13 
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A retrospect of the year's work brings into view defecte that may 
I te remedied, perfections still unattained, serious obstacles to be 
I removed ; but at the same time there are indisputable evidences of 
genuine progress. In punctuality, attendance, deportment, scholar- 
ship, enrollmeuta, improvement in school buildings, and the increase 
of popular appreciation, the record of the year is brighter than any 
that has preceded it in the history of the schools. 

4 greatly to be regretted that a system so prolific of good 
I Tesults, and pregnant with the highest promise for the future, should 
e threatened with even temporary interruption from financial em- 
[■ barrassment. Let ua hope that this evil will be averted, and by 
1 means that may make it at last a blessing in disguise. AVhatever 
k trings home to those immediately benefitted by schools the respon- 
\ nihility of maintaining and directing them, increa.ses their eflliciency 
I 4tnd usefulness. 

Like governments, systems of education that are impressed upon 
:a people by external power, or which are the creations of abstract 
theory, contain within themselves the seeds of early decay; but 
those which are founded on the practical' needs of the time and 
place, and enjoy the full sympathy of the community, commonly 
last. Hence we are consoled in contemplating the weary progress 
made in establishing a system of State public instruction. Better 
that it die in its inception if it do not contain the elements of per- 
manency and usefulness. But if it does, in the face of the opposi- 
tion of purblind bondholders Jind landlords, an^d in spite of the 
blnndering of selfish politicians and impecunious offfce -seeker 'i, it 
■will at last triumph in the affections and strong support of the 
people. Daily the conviction is deepening that we must escape 
from our comparatively helpless and dependent condition by dcvel- 
-oping our great natural resources. To do this, we must have intel- 
ligent and skillful operatives. To create such out of the pliant 
material furnished in our growing youth, as well as to attract them 
to our borders from abroad, we must have public schools. It is. 
indispensable, too, that they be good schools — schools in which no 
lickly sentimentality, no fashionable ideas of respectability, no 
i«ickly taste for shoddy shams or empty honors are inculcated, but 
;lhoroughly practical schools, in which the pupils shall be led to the 
harmonious natural development of all tlieir powers, and in which 
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they will be educated not only to realize the necessity for labor as 
the present means of success^ but to honor it as the essential con- 
dition of future progress. 

No nobler sentiment can inspire the hearts of parents and teach- 
ers, and no higher duty devolves upon them, than to cultivate habits 
of steady industry in children, and raise them to work ; nor can 
they too often set before them as exemplars those 

" Who said not to their Lord, as if afraid, * 

' Here is thy talent in a napkin laid ;' 
But labored in their sjphere, as those who live 
In the delight that work alone can give.'' 



CIRC U LARS. 



BORCULAR ADDRESS OF STATE SUPEHINTENDENT. 



STATE SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE, 1 
Nashville, June 1, 1875. J 



i" THE AMBJTDMENTS. 

^e repeal of Sections 46 to 49 inclusive, of the School Law, 
s the Directors of school districts, as they now nre, without 
lower to levy any district tax for purchasing real estate and .school 
fomiture, for prolofigiug schools and building school-bouses, and 
for payment of necessary school expenses. The effect of it is to 
phrow the Directors upon the resources derived from State and 
county taxes, to carry out these objects. They may, and ought, to 
do any and all of these acts, with the funds provided for these pur- 
poses by the State and county, and apportioned to the respective 
districts. Thus, by Section 20, sub-section .5, one of the duties of 
School Directors is declared to be, " to use the school fund, appor- 
, tioned to their district, derived from donations or other sources, in 
1 manner as will promote the interest of public schools in their 
sepeetive districts." 

t is believed that hut few school districts in the State have here- 
g^'tofore exercised this power, now repealed; and, therefore, the re- 
liqg Act will not materially reduce the amount of available 
1 money. 



STATE POLI, TAX. 

The amendment to the law which makes it incumbent on the- 
Revenue Collector to pay over the State poll tax to the County 
Trustee (instead of the State Treasurer), to be thence distributed to 
the districts, should stimulate those counties which have heretofore 
failed to pay into the treasury their pro rata, to hereafter collect 
their just share from their own tax-payers; and it will operate 
equitably upon such counties as have heretofore paid more than 
their jM-o /o/a, inasmuch as they will hereafter secure the whole 
amount collected by them. 



UNEXPEKDED 1 



The amendment which requires the County Trustee to ph 
the credit of each district the unexpended balance of each year, 
allows said districts to use the same for school purposes, on the next 
year, thus'giving to each district a fairer scope for improvement. 

The amendments do not impair the efficiency of the School Law ; 
and though there are changes which might have been desirable, it 
is incumbent upon all who are officially connected with it, to exert 
their utmost energies in rendering all practical provisions contained 
in it, active and vital, during the nest two years, with a view to 
procuring such further amendments hereafter as are necessary to 
its complete success, and for the further purjiose of commending it 
to the acceptance of the people, by extracting from it the utmost 
possible benefits contemplated by its framers. There is no law 
which is so dependent upon a favorable public sentiment for its 
successful operation, as well as for its continuance. It, therefore^ 
behooves those who have in charge the execution of its provisions, 
to discharge their responsible duties with the highest and most con- 
scientious regard to the great and bepeficent ends to be attained. 
With this view, I recommend and enjoin upon the County Superin- 
tendents the following measures, viz.: 
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CONSOLIDATED SCHOOI^. 



That, wherever practicable, they advise the district Directors to 
"make contracts of consolidation with the trustees, teachei-s, or 
other authorities of academies, seminaries, colleges or private 
schools, by which the public schools may be taught in such iustitu- 



tiona ; Provided, that the branches of study designated in the Slst 
seetion of this Act, shall be taught, free of any charge, in such con- 
solidated schools; and, provided further, that the authority of the 
County Sui>erintendeiit, district Directors, and other school officers 
over those studying <3uch branches, shall be as full and ample as in 
the ordinary public schools," as provided for by the 33d section of 
the School Ijaw. 

Such consolidations as are contemplated by this section, will 
enable the Directors to establish "graded schools," to which pre- 
ference is required to be given by the 32d section, when they could 
not otherwise, by adopting the pay-syar«ra in branches other than 
those provided for in the 31st section, thus m.aterially increasing 
the efficiency of the whole system, when the taxation of the State 
and county does not furnish a sufficient fund for such purpose. 
Contracts may be made with teaithers, who are qualified to teach 
the higher branches, allowing them the amount of the tuition fees 
which may accrue from the name, but taking care to make the 
schools, in all -instances, absolutely tree to all pupils who study the 
elementary branches required by the law, and to leave such pupils 
to the sole control of the public school officers. This proviso is 
essential, tliat the schools may not lose their identity as Public Schools, 
and that freedom may be guaranteed to them in the elementary 
branches. It is believed that such contracts may be made in many 
"districts, the efficiency of the schools greatly advanced, the cost per 
pupil reduced, and a higher cla,sa of teachers secured. I earnestly 
recommend this measure to the County Superintendents and district 
Directors, as being an absolute necessity in winning the confidence 
of the people in the school system, elevating the grade of the 
schools, and securing increased interest from all quarters in their 
success. And when the recommendation is adopted. County Super- 
intendents are directed to make a detailed report, to this office, of 
the result of the experiment, the efficiency secured, the attendance 
at such schools, and the effect produced upon the sentiment of the 
district and neighborhood. Such report should accompany the 
regular annual reports, of the Directors, on the loth of September 
each year, and of the County Superintendents on the first day of 
tober. 



SCHOOL ESTIMATES OR BUDGETS, 

Another measure, which I recommend to County Superintend- 
ents, ia to make out each ypar, Iwfore any contracts are entered into 
with teachers, an estimate of the amount of the school money, from 
all sources, which will probably be apportioned to each district in 
the ensuing year, or require the Directors to do the same, taking as 
a baiiis the actual apportionmenls of the preceding year, provided 
no change has been made by the county in the levy of taxes. If 
any change in the levy has been made, tlien the estimate may be 
increased or diminished accordingly. But it will always be more 
prudent to nnder-estimate the apportionment than to exceed the 
amount. There is scarcely any circumstance which contributes 
more to cast odium upon the system than unliquidated indebtedness 
to teachers, who have earned their salary by their services. And 
there can be nothing which so greatly discourages teachers them- 
selves, and dampens their ardor. After such estimate has been 
made, the amounts first recieved should be set aside to pay an 
accrued indebtedness to teachers or others, and contracts should 
only be entered into to consume the balance of the year's estimate 
remaining, after paying off the indebtedness. 

If this system he strictly observed, all indebtedness will be can- 
celled, and the schools will hereafter be conducted free from the 
incubus of debt, which has proven the blight of both private and ■ 
public enterprises. I am induced to make and urge this recom- 
mendation from the numerous instances which have come to my 
knowledge nf gross carelessness in making contracts, reckless as 
they have proven of the rights of individuals, and tending to bring 
our school interests into disrepute. County Superintendents are 
directed to make rcjjorts, under tlie head of" remarks," with regard 
to the indebtedness of any districts in their counties, (designating 
the districts), and whether this recommendation has been observed. 



EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 

The instructions issued by the late State Suj)erin ten dent, with 
reference to the mode of examining and licensing school teachers 
and their qualifications, are hereby adopted and re-issued to County 
Superintendents, with this modification, that when, after examina- 
tion, the grade of the applicant in any branch of instruction pr^- 
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sribed liy the law f'lr the schools, falls below five, the applicant 
nat be rejected. The former instruction was, that when the \ 
•age grade ialls below five the applicant should be rejected. 
■'This modification is made in order to advance the standard of qual- 
ification each year. The number of persons seeking employment, 
as teachers, is believed to be larger now than two years ago ; and 
those who have been employed as t«achera for two years, failing at 
that time to reach the grade in every branch, and who have not 
now qualified themselves more thoroughly, so as to stand the re- 
i^uired test, should be rejected as unworthy of receiving a license. 
more strict examination than formerly should also be pursued, 
order that the applicant may be convinced that serious work and j 
preparation are required. These regulations are adopted with the l 
view of a]>provin^ and carryine; out the cardinal idea of my prede- 
cessor in the organization of our schools, that "the ultimate teach- 
ers' standard, in this State, must be attained by gradual approacheB." 
The rule prescribed, requiring examinations to be made and licenses 
to be issued annually to each teacher, if also re-adopted. It can 
work no hardship on the best quatilied teachers, and will stimulate | 
those who are indifferent to more exertion and a higher ambition. 
This regulation can only be dispensed with when the State shall ' 
have secured a sufficient corps of well-trained teachers' to occupy 
the field, and elevate the profession of teaching to the proper stand- 
ard of excellence. The general instructions referred to, will be 
found on page 180 of the Annual Heport of the State Superintend- 
■ent of Public Instruction, 1874, to which County Superintendents 
are referred for their guidance, with the modifications here made. 

AKNUAL REPORTS. 

The annual reports of the District Clerks and Treasurers to the I 

ifeunty Superintendent, are required to be made for the year end- 1 

ing 31st day of August preceding, on the 15th day of Si'])ieml>er, I 

«n all subjects indioaled in the blank forms, which will be su])plied^^' 

■■which can readily be done, if the Teachers' Registers and Account I 

looks and Records of the Clerk have been kept and posted accord- 1 

ring to law, and the enumeration of population completed at tlw I 

' time required. The County Superintendent's annual report to thia | 

I office is required to be ni;ide on or before the Ist of October, which 4 

( can also be made at the [iniper time, without the least embarrass- 1 



ment, it being simply a consolidation of the district reports, wii^| 
Buch remarks as to the conditioD, efBcieney, and needs of tbe county 
schools, as circumstances may suggest. These reports will be re- 
quired to be made strictly at thp time prescribed by law. The 
County Superintendent is instructed- promptly, without toss of time, 
to avail himself of the provision of the law authorizing him to 
employ a substitute, where there is any delinquency in making the 
reports from districts. This strictness and promptitude are de- 
manded that the consolidated annual report of the State Superin- 
tendent may be complete at the time required by law. It is hoped 
that no delays or omissions may occur in the forthcoming reports, 
and that all may be animated by an honorable emulation, inspired 
by zeal to serve the great cause of popular education which is en- 
trusted to our hands. 

In connection with the reports to be made by District Cierks to the 
County Superintendents, on or before September 15th, I cannot too 
earnestly impress upon County Superintendents the duty of urging 
that they be promptly made, and that these returns be foil and com- 
plete, taking care that the clerks be instructed in the manner of 
filling them out, when they so desire. If not propetly made out, 
they should be returned for correction, promptly, and a corrected 
report demanded, without delay. The same care should be exer- 
cised in requiring the census to be taken according to law. The 
blanks should be at once distributed, and the clerks instructed as to 
their duties. It is very doubtful whether districts which have not 
complied with the law, in making these enumerations of scholastic 
population, are entitled to the benefit of an apiwrtionment of the 
school money, as there will be uo standard by which an apportion- 
ment can be made, if no census be taken. Three or four counties 
have failed to comply with the law, by electing County Superin- 
tendents, The County Courts, at their Jul} term, are respectfully 
notified of the delinquency, and requested to remedj the same. If, 
however, they persistently refuse or fail to comply with the law, in 
this particular, legal steps will be taken to compel their compliance. 
It is also believed, that the failure to elect a County Superintendent 
will deprive them of a share of the school fund distributed semi- 
annually by the Comptroller, as all the data upon which said distri- 
.bution is made are required to be furnished by that officer. It is 
his duty to see that. the census is taken by the District Clerks a 
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Treasnrerfl, aud to consolidate the same and transmit them to this 
offioe. If there ia no Siijierin ten dent, how can he perform these 
duties, which are the preliminary steps to the distribution of the 
fund to hia county? If the County Courts of the four counties 
which have failed to elet^t, will discharge their duty at the July 
term of their respective courts, there will be time for them to dis- 
tribute the blanks so as to take the census in July, as required by 
law. The County Court Clerks of these counties are respectfully 
requested to give notice to this office of the election of, or failure 
to elect, the County Superintendent, as soon as practicable, after the 
July terms of their respective courts; and the necessary enumera- 
tion blanks are herewith sent to them, with the request that they 
■will hand them over to the County Superintendent elect, together 
with this Circular. 

COUKTY TAXES FOB SCHOOLS. 

In consequence of the postponement of the collection of taxes 
until November, and the passage of the new assessment law, the 
County Superintendents, in counties which have levied no addi- 
tional tax for prolonging the schools for five months, are urged to- 
respectfully call the attention of the County Courts to the necessity 
of making the necessary levy. The schools are established by law, 
which seems to be fortified by a sentiment so strong, that they may 
be regarded as fixed. It will be almost a waste of the public money 
to attempt to carry them on with the interest on the school fund 
and the Stat-e levy on polls and property alone. The Quarterly 
Courts at their July term, ought, therefore, to be urged to make 
them equally as efficient as those counties of a more advanced sen- 
timent have done, who have levied additional poll, privilege, and 
property t-ax, the latter, some of them, at the rate of twenty cents 
and twenty-five cents on the |100. To fail in this important duty 
is nearly to throw away or waste, as useless, the State fuud appor- 
tioned to them. It would be just as unwise and unpatriotic to 
refuse levies of soldiers, and means and munitions to support them, 
in time of war, as for local authorities to refuse to make levies of 
to educate the children of the counties, in time of peace. The 
man who would refuse to become a soldier, when his services are 
needed, would be regarded as disloyal to his country. Why 
should he, who refuses to be taxed to mould good citizens in peace 



and war, be regarded as any better? If the young men of the 
I State were to refuse to serve the State, when the law demands their 
vices, they would be hissed and execrated. Why should good 
citizens, then, refuse to be taxed, in a small sum, to educate those 
who are to become the stay and support of the fabric of State ? 
Let this question be presented to the Quarterly Courts, with the 
-earnestness and force which it demands, and there are no'ne, I be- 
lieve, who will refuse to impose tiie light burdens neces.sary to sup- 
port the schools for at least five months in the year. There is no 
measure, that can be presented, which involves more deeply the 
■ relative standing and prosjierity of the respective counties. Those 
t -counties which now stand back will be left behind in the race of 
progress, both intellectual and material; while those which have 
I made the forward movement, even now exemplify the high advan- 
;es to be derived from popular education. Much dejjends on the 
I activity, intelligence, and zeal of the County Su per iu ten dents in 
presenting this important question properly to the County Conrts, 
where the desired action has not already been had. They should 
I work with energy, and yet with patience, in removing prejudice, 
meeting objections, and gathering and citing those facts which irre- 
sistibly refute the logic of those who stand in the way of enlight- 
ened action. Triumph they will, in the end, when they come to 
array a line of well organized schools against the armies of be- 
nighted ignorance and stolid retroaction. 

EFFICIENCY OF DIRECTORS. 

1 will not close this Circular Address, without most earnestly 
urging upon the County Superintendents to confer frequently with 
the District Boards of Directors, upon whose wisdom and discre- 
tion ultimately and closely depend the efficiency and success of our 
schools. They should be advised with, as to their specific duties, 
because, being occupied with their private business, they often 
neglect the interests of the schools, whose immediate administra- 
tion is entrusted to their special charge, for want of counsel to 
point out the functions of their important office. They should be 
advised frequently to inspect the schools themselves, and to apjxiint 
inspectors to visit them from the most intelligent and zealous of the 
■citizens of the district. They should interest themselves in their 
government and discipline, without intermeddling or officious inter- 
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ferenco, but sufficiently to give general direction to tlie principles of 
their maDagement, always giving preference to paternal authority 
over violence and the driving system, where at all practicable. 
They should enforce the utmost economy, system, and forethought 
in the management of accounts, so as to avoid indebtedness and to 
discourage giving warrants to teachers on the County Trustee, 
when there is no fund to their credit, thus embarrassing that officer, 
and creating false hopes with creditors. To avoid the latter evil, 
they should draw no warrants against the Trustee excepting for 
amounts to their credit in his hands, and then only to be collected 
by the Clerk and Treasurer himself, and immediately converted by 
hira to the liquidation of orders previously issued against him for 
services. The following form of warrant on the County Trustee is 
recommended to be nsed by the Directors, printed blanks having 
been provided, so as to make them uniforra : 

FORM OF WARRANT ON COUNTY TRUSTEE. 



To , County Trustee of. County t 

Pay to or order. Clerk and 

Treasurer of School District No 

Dollars, 

being the amount apportioned to said District in the month of 

,187 . 

[Signed] Cfiairman. 

CkandlVeas. 

f Director. 

Directors of School District, No , 

County of. 

These warrants should be signed by all the Directors, if practi- 
cable, but if not, at least by the Chairman and Clerk and Treasu- 
rer. The County Trustee will make an apportionment monthly, 
that the current expenses may be met as they accrue. 

The Directors should be advised to consult, as near as they can, 
the interests and harmony of the district in the location of schools, 
provision for neatness and comfort of school-houses, and proper 
efforts to induce a general attendance at the schools from all the 
children entitled to the benefits of the same, and such other things 



as circiirastauces or their own observation and reflection may sug- 
gest as desirable and proper to promote eiEciency, secure success, or 
win satisfaction for their efforts. 



EFFICIENCY OF TEACHEES. 

I will bring this address to a close by a timely word to County 
Superintendents in behalf of the interests of teachers, without 
whose entire devotion to their duties, no good whatever can be ex- 
pected from all our labors. They are emphatically the mainspring 
of the whole movement, and every effort should be made to instruct, 
encourage and render justice to them. Though their calling is not 
such as continually attracts popular applause and admiration, yet in 
the obscure and humble cabins, where, generally, their unnoticed 
labors are performed, the highest missions of humanity and of 
human elevation are achieved. They should be well chosen, and 
when elected to their high calling, they should be most heartily- 
sheeted, as St, Paul did with the apostleship, to magnity their office. 

I would respectfully suggest, therefore, in addition to the private 
.«ncouragement to be giveu to them by doing them justice, both in 
their reputations, and the exact meting out to them of their dues, 
and the most generous recognition of their merit — that, when prac- 
ticable, Teachers' Institutes be organized in each county, under the 
authority of the County Superintendents, during the summer 
months, in whicli schools of training shall be exercised, according 
to tJie most approved methods, and by the most experienced teach- 
ers, and essays or lectures be read on subjects appertaining to school 
government, methods of teaching, and moral discipline. At least, 
let Teachers' Conventions be held in each county, which will arouse 
in the teachers an esprit de corps, and a wprthy ambition to av^il 
themselves of everj' opportunity tnimprove their own methods, and 
to qualify themselves more perfectly for the high and honorable 
duties to which they have been assigned. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOIj. 

By the enlightened co-operation of the Board of Trustees of the 
University of Nashville, and of the distinguished General Agent 
of the Peabody Education Fund, Dr. B. Sears, the one lending the 
magnificent grounds, buildings, and income of the University, and 
the other contributing the annual sum of §6,000, under the super- 
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vision of the State Board of Edufation, the State Normal School 
will certainly be put in operation during the ensuing Fall, as I am 
enabled to announce. The terms upon which the'pu|)ils will be 
admitted will be announced by a timely circular from the Board of 
Education. It is destined to prove the most auspicious event in 
our annals for the encouragement and complete success of our pub- 
lic school system. It may be at least fairly assumed, that no longer 
shall the bounding energies and aspiring talent of our youth be 
restrained by the metes aud bounds of other trades and professions, 
in which so many languish and fail. But the whole boundless do- 
main, in which so many honest and capable workers are needed, to 
cultivate the mental and moral faculties of the rising generation, 
are henceforth to be opened to the youth of Tennessee pf both 
sexes. From such a creation there rises up before the imagination 
a very fairy land of promise ; and in sober, practical reaKty, there is 
presented the opportunity for honorable usefulness to merit and 
genius on the one hand; and the halls of public elementary educa- 
tion are opened on the other, ou so attractive and successful a scale, 
that all opposition will speedily disappear, as all cause of cavil, cen- 
sure, and complaint will have surely been removed by the munifi- 
cent foundation of the State Normal College. 

LEON. TROUSDALE, 
State Superintendent of Public Innfruetiov. 



To County und City Supenuttndenta, School Diredors and Teachers: 

At a Convention of Superintendents and Teachers held at the 
Capitol, in this city, on the 4th iuat., the whole subject of making 
an educational exhibit, by the institutions of learning and public 
schools of the State, was referred to a committee, which reported 
back resolutions that were unanimously adopted. The resolutions 
are as follows : 

Whereas, from a variety of causes, a general system of public 
instruction has not been in operation continuously in this State for a 
sufficient length of time to justify any attempt to collect from all 
the counties edui:ational material for exhibition at the Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia; and. 
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Whereas, it is most rlesiralile that the progress made in aome of 
the cities ami counties should lie shown as an indioation of the pos- 
sibilities of our State system and of the results hoped for when it 
ehall become generally operative; therefore be it resolved, 

1. That County and City 8uperintendents, school Directors and 
teachers, and the faculties of institutions of learning generally, be 
earnestly requested to prepare educational material for exhibition at 
the National Centennial Exposition, in accordance with the rules 
and directions hereinafter given, and that they forward said material 
to the State Superintendent at this place, lo be sent by him to tlie 
said Exposition. 

2. That said school officers and teachers shall proceed, by collect- 
ing 5 cents from each pupil and 25 cents from each teacher, or by 
such other plan as may be thought most judicious in their respective 
localities, to raise the necessary funds for paying freight and other 
expenses on such shipments to this point, and from here to their 
final destination. 

3. The different school products to be exhibited shall consist of 
drawings, and views of buildings and school grounds, school reports 
and blanks, and the work of pupils, which niiall be prepared under 
the following rules: 

1. Plaus and views of school buildings and grounds shall be pre- 
pared in portfolios, lettered with the designation of the State, county, 
city or town, and the name of school or institution, and accompanied 
with the description of peculiar features, cost of erection, material, 
architect, capacity, etc. 

2. From 50 to 100 copies of local school reports should be for- 
warded with copies of other educational documents, school blanks, 
etc. The State Superintendent of Public Instruction is hereby re- 
quested to embody in hia annual report, all matters of Interest in the 
historical and statistical status of institutions of learning in the State, 
both public and private; and, with a view of hia doing this effect- 
ually, the Directors and Managers of said institutions are urged to 
communicate to him all such facts, without delay. 

3. Ata written examination, to be held in the schools in the month 
of January, five questions shall be presented ou each of the branches 
of study pursued, which shall be reproduced, with the answers, in 
good style by the pupils, on pajier of the ordinary letter size, and 
Jive of the best [mpers prepared in each branch by the different 
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classes shall be selected and clasped together without folding, the 
papers on each branch to be arranged together in the same parcel, 
and all of the clasps thus formed in each school shall be bound to- 
gether in such style as may make them convenient for reference and 
examination. 

4. During the same month, specimens of map drawing and free 
hand drawing shall be prepared by the pupils on sheets of paper as 
nearly as practicable 10x12 inches, from which the best five shall be 
chosen and disposed of in the same manner as those above. 

5. Any paintings (unframed) or other ornamental work, banners, 
etc., suitable for shipping conveniently, may be pijepared at same 
time by the pupils, and banners showing briefly educational status 
of schools, may be prepared by the diflerent localities, district, town, 
city, county or State. 

6. Such product shall be plainly marked so as to easily determine 
the school, and locality from which they come, and shall be securely 
packed in a neat box, and forwarded prepaid to Superintendent 
Trousdale here, at furthest by the 15th day of next February, with 
an approximate amount to pay freight on them to Philadelphia. 

Your committee respectfully present the foregoing as their report 
upon the matters referred to them. 

Respectfully, 

S. Y. Caldwell, . 
Leon. Trousdale, 
John R. Dean, 
R. W. Weakley, 

J. B. KiLLEBREW, 

Committee. 

Having been designated by these resolutions, as agent of the 
schools, to receive at Nashville and have shipped to Philadelphia, 
such products as they may furnish in accordance therewith, I here- 
by earnestly urge upon all Superintendents, Officers and Teachers, 
to arrange for preparing their work, according to the above rules, 
and for raising and collecting the amounts necessary to handle and 
transport, in the manner suggested, or such other mode as may be 
most feasible. If any surplus amount shall be collected, it will be 
used in paying the necessary expenses of a Commissioner to take 
charge of the products at the Exposition. 

13 
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The following iDHtitiitions may properly be expected to make an. 
exhibit: 

1. Public ungraded schools, as may have made such proficiency 
as they shall deem may be creditably exhibited. 

2. Graded schools, iaclnding all Peabody schools. 
3.' City schools. 

4. Universities and Colleges. 

5. Professional schools. 

6. Schools of the Blind and of the Deaf and Dumb. 

7. Kindergarten schools. 

It will be noted that the examinations must be had during tbe 
month of January, and as soon as completed forwarded to this of&ce, 
transportation prepaid, and an approximate amount for transporta- 
tion to Philadelphia sent. No package will be received unless pre- 
paid, accompanied with the said amount, there being no other funds 
for paying the expense of the same. 

It ia respectfully recommended that Superintendents of counties 
and cities, forward to this office, as soon as can be ascertained, th& 
amount of the work they propose to exhibit, with all particulars 
they can command. 

A circular will be issued from this office, as soon as the rates can 
be ascertained, giving the probable cost of transportation from this 
city to Philadelphia. It is hoped and confidently believed that all 
educators throughout the State, will cordially co-operate in promot- 
ing the objects of this circular. 

Resi>ect fully, 

LEON. TROUSDALE, 
State Su/perintendent of Public Jnsb-udion. 



Office of State Superintendent, \ 
OF PuBi-ic Instruction. / 

Nashville, Tenn., September I6th, 1875. 
Dear Sir;— The 31st Section of the Public School Law pro- 
vides, that, "in every Public School shall be taught Orthography, 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, Elementary 
Geology of Tennessee and History of the United States; and Vocal 
Music may be taught therein." 
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The study of " Elementary Geology of Tennessee " has hitherto 
been dispensed witli, because there has been no text-book on that 
branch of instruction. 

The language of the statute, however, is imperative, and makes 
it incumbent on the officers, whose duty it is to see that the law is 
faithfully executed, to provide for its introduction at the earliest 
possible moment. 

A suitable text-book has been compiled and published, and is now 
ready; and another is announced as furthcouiing. 

County Superintendents are therefore instructed to give notice to 
teachers in the Public Schools that they will hereafler be examined 
on this branch of the Public School course, and to request that they 
will prepare themselves for such examination as sooo as practicable. 

The same average of proficiency ( 5) will be requiredas in other 
branches. 

It is not designed to compel such examinations until the regular 
examinations preceding the next school terra ; but those teachers 
may be examined sooner, who shall announce themselves to be pre- 
pared; in such cases they will be entitled to a special certificate of 
qualification. 

Very respectfully, 

LEON. TROUSDALE, 

State Siiperintendent. 



Office of State Superintendent, 1 
Nashville, October 29, 1875. j 

I. County Superintendents, who have not forwarded their Annual 
Reports, are hereby notified that a longer delay, in complying with 
their duty under the law will not be granted. It is absolutely ne- 
cessary that no longer postponement be allowed. Unless this rea- 
sonable demand shall be promptly attended to, Chairmen of the 
County Courts will be advised to withhold the salaries of defaulting 
Superintendents, and a person will lie appointed, in accordance with 
law, to make their reports. 

II, Where the public schools of the county have been or may be 
suspended for one year, whether for indebtedness, or other cause. 
Superintendents are directed to collect and prepare full statistics of 
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the private schools kept in operation in the county, during the time 
of suspension, which shall show the number of schools, average 
number of pupils in attendance, number of teachers employed, cost 
of tuition per pupil, and aggregate cost of same. The purpose of 
such statistics is for comparison with the cost of public schools for a 
similar period, and, therefore, County Superintendents are urged to 
collect these facts as completely and accurately as possible, and re- 
port them as soon thereafter as practicable. It is believed that in 
the counties where this requirement is made. Superintendents, hav- 
ing been relieved from the duty of visiting and inspection of the 
public schools, by their suspension, will have ample opportunity to 
obtain the facts desired. 

III. It having been reported to this office that District Directors 
have misappropriated the school fund, by paying off debts which 
accrued before the passage of the present school law. County Super- 
intendents are hereby instructed to take care that no such misuse 
of the fund shall hereafter be made. The Directors, under the 
school law, have no legal power or authority to make such an appro- 
priation, excepting in cases where the school fund has been increased 
from back taxes collected within the years when such debts were 
contracted. And even in the latter case, they are not the parties 
authorized by law to audit and allow such claims, as by a late act. 
Chairmen of the County Courts are created the auditors of such old 
claims. 

IV. County Superintendents are instructed to inquire and report 
to this office forthwith, whether the one mill tax, for the support of 
public schools, required by the 38th section of the School Law, has 
been regularly collected, and if not, why the law has not been com- 
plied with. This inquiry is rendered necessary by the default to 
collect in at least one county in the State. 

V. All County Superintendents will at once collect and report to 
this office, the statistics of all Universities, Colleges and private 
schools, within their respective counties, during the past year, set- 
ting forth number of professors or teachers, number of pupils in at- 
tendance, average cost per pupil, when it is practicable to dp so. In 
most cases a simple request in writing, to the principals of such 
schools, will secure the information. When no such schools are in 
existence in a county, the fact will be so reported. 
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VI. County Superintendents are further instructed to report to- 
this office, on or before the Ist day of December next, answers to 
the following questions in as full and accurate a form as possible. 
These questions are such as come under the cognizance of the Super- 
intendent himself, and require no other reports for their prepara- 
tion : 

Ist. What is the progress and success of the schools in your I 
county, as compared with last year? 

2d. What progress have you made as to uniformity in text-books. ] 
in your county ? 

3d. How many graded sehools are there in your county? 

4tli. How many of your schools have charts, globes and black- 
Ijoards ? 

5th, How much, if any, interest have your Directors shown by 
visiting the schools, and have parents and citizens exhibited such 
interest ? 

6th. What is the character of tlie competency of your teachers; 
is there great deficiency ; and what per centum of same ? 

7th. Have any new school-houses been erected during the year, 
and of what character? Were they erected by private means or 
jifrom the school fund, and what is the general character and condi- 
tion of your achool-ho'uses ? 

8th. Have you established a County Institute in your county? 
If so, how often does it meet? What per cent, of the teachers at- 
tend the same, and what is the character of exercises? Do you find I 
it advantageous to teachers as it is conducted ? Woijld you favor a J 
jmle enforcing compulsory attendance, at these institutes, upon 
teachers ? 

9th. What do you regard as the leading obstacle to the success of J 
jrablic schools in your county? 

10th. Is the public sentiment in your county favorable to free 
iiWhools, and if so, is this sentiment increasing or otherwise? 

11th. In your inspection of schools, have you found the discipline 
good or otherwise ? Have you found the teachers keeping their 
Registers daily, it being one of your first duties to inquire and see 
that this is done? Have you found the school-houses comfortable 
or otherwise ? 



12th. At what time have your schools opened during the preaei 
year? 

13th. In your visitations, during the year, have you known 
of any defalcation of the Treasurers, or any misappropriation by 
them of the school fund ; and, if so, have you duly re|)ort«d the 
same and prosecuted tlie defaulter? 

Answers to these questions are deemed important to the interest 
of the public schools. If full and accurate answers are given, we 
shall have in possession much valuable information for future guid- 
ance. It is believed there is not one question here noted, which 
may not be answered promptly by an intelligent Superintendent. 
All are urged to take the utmost pains in giving due attention to 
each one of them. 

Respectfully, 

LEON. TROUSDALE, 
iSVofe Supfrhileni 



Office of The State SnrERiNTENDEST 
OF Public Instruction, 

Nashville, December 28, 1875.' 
Dear Sir: — I have this day forwarded to Rev. B, Sean 
Agent of the Peabody Education Fund, recommendations for aid 
from that fund to the following schools in Tennessee, for the amounts 
set opposite the name of each, viz. : 

Brownsville Graded High School, Haywood coupty $ 400 00 

Paris Female Seminary, Henry county 200 00 

Obion College, Obion county 200 00 

Memphis City Schools, Shelby county 500 00 

Pinson High School, Madison county 200 00 

Sequatchie College, Bledsoe county 200 00 

Fulton Academy, DeKalb county 200 00 

Hopkins High School, Franklin county 200 00 

Nourse Seminary, White county 200 00 

Franklin High School, Williamson county 200 00 

Watkins Seminary, Davidson county 200 00 

Unionville High School, Bedford county 200 00 

Clarkaville City Schools, Montgomery county 500 OQ 

Masonic Institute, Johnson county 200 
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Duffield Academy, Carter county 200 00 

Eenton High School, Polk county 200 00 

Fall Creek Academy, Sullivan county 200 00 

-Jacksborough Free School, Campbell county 200 00 

Caney Branch High School, Greene county 200 00 

Limestone School, Washington county 200 00 

Mossy Creek Preparatory School, Jefferson county 200 00 

New Providence Institute, Blount county 200 00 

Maryville Colored Free School, Blount county 200 00 

Powell's Station Peabody Graded School, Knox county ... 200 00 

Cane Creek Academy, McMinn county 200 00 

Pleasant Grove Seminary, Hamilton county 200 00 

§6,000 00 

The small amount apportioned to Tennessee from this fund for 
the current year, necessitated the cutting down of the sums given to 
the schools aided to the above low figures, while many deserving 
applications could not be granted. _The recommendatiouM for this 
aid have been made after the most careful and conscientious study 
■of the merits of the several schools making application. 

Under instructions from the General Agent of the Fund, I give 
notice to all interested, that no part of the above amounts will be 
jiaid until the close of the full ten months' terms of the schools, nor 
until certificates are received at this office that all the conditions im- 
posed have been fully complied with. These certificates will be 
forwarded to the proper officers of the schools aided when applied 
for by them. 

I earnestly request that all schools, now or heretofore aided from' 
the Peabody Fund, contribute something towards the educational' 
-exhibit to be made by Tennessee at the coming Centennial Exhibi- 
tiou. Pupils' work is specially requested. All contributions i^bould 
be sent to the State Superintendent, charges paid, not later than 
Mareh 1, 1876, Full directions for preparing educational material 
for this purpose are contained in a circular from tliis office, dated 
November 10, 1875, which can be obtained from y ,ur County Su- 
jierintendent. 

LEON. TROUSDALE, 

State Superintendent. 
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State Normal University. 



The opeuiEg exerciBes of this inatitiitution were held in the Hall 
of the House of Kepresentatives, at the Capitol, on Wednesday 
evening, December 1, 1875. The following account of the pro- 
ceedings is taken from the report contained in the Nashville Amer- 
ican of the next day : 

"The opening exercises of the State Normal School, in the Hall 
of the House of Representatives, last night, were witnessed by a 
large assemblage. A noticeable feature was the large attendance of 
young people, who manifested the keenest interest iu all the pro- 
ceedings. Among the audience here and there were to be seen 
well-known edncators and advocates of popular education. 

Rev. Dr. T. G. Jones opened the exerci.ses with prayer. 

After "My Poor Heart is Sad," from Norma, and the Apollo 
Quickstep had been given by the Post Band, Gov. Porter, Presi- 
dent ex-officio of the State Board of IMucation, came forward and 
said: 

Ladies and Oentlemen: As President of the State Board of Ed- 
ucation, it gives me pleasure to announce to you that addresses will 
now be delivered by Col. Leon. Trousdale, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, President Eben S. Stearns, of the State Normal 
School, Judge Samuel Watson, of the Peabody Board of Trust, and 
Hon. Edwin H. Ewing, President of the University of Nashville. 

SUPERINTENDENT TBOUSDALE's ADDRESS. 

The following address was then delivered by State Superintend- 
ent Trousdale: 

It was in the indulgence of no Utopian dream that your General 
Assembly, on the 15th of March, 1873, passed an act to establish 
a uniform system of public schools. Nor was it the mere logical 
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■ charter of self-goverumeiit, which impnaed u| 
the people the duties of citizenship, with all the rights, powers, i 
reeponsi bill ties appertaining thereto, however much the obligations- ji 
of all are enlarged thereby. Thefie correlative obligatious had ' 
been so long postponed or pretermitted by our legislators, that the 
iften repeated principle that virtue and intelligence are absolutely 
necefisary to self-government and liberty, came to be challeDged, if 
not positively denied, in some intelligent quarters. The dogma 
that ignorance and vice are as compatible with a free constitution 
as virtue and intelligence, was never pointedly or ojienly promul- 
gated. Bnt indifiTerence on the subject of public edncation had 
engendered, with many, an apathy, and thence aroused an opposi- 
tion qnite as fatal. 

In the midst of this apathy our General Assembly, stimulated by 
the earnest and intelligent zeal of a few persevering educators, 
looked around thera and saw all the Governments which claimed to 
be civilized, and some that we class, in our assumption of superior 
enlightenment, as semi-civilized, establishing free-schools in every 
part of their dominions. Not only the great civilized powers, who 
are the leaders of our enlightened era, were exerting their energies 
and tuxing their resources to achieve a superior civilization, by at- 
tempting universal edncation, but we find secondary States — classed 
icondary in progress — wisely aiming at the same result. The roll 
■*){ progress was not confined to Germany, Switzerland, Austria, 
France, England, Ireland and Scotland. Italy and Spain had 
united in the onward march of development, and even the Czar of 
Russia, on one extreme of Europe, the Khedive of Egypt, on the 
northern extreme of Africa; and British India and the Mikado of 
Japan in the far East, had joined the universal crusade against 
ignorance and its resulting barbarism; Some of these governments 
are autocratic, most of them despotic. There are but two republics 
and one constitutional mixed monarchy on the roll. The cycles of 
'history have brought it around that education is no longer an appa- 
ratus for the few to govern the many, with more ease, as has been 
said, but must now be used to elevate the many to the dignity of 
true manhood and to the useful mission of applying skilled labor to 
the arts and vocations of life. 

It became then, a necessity that Tennessee should establish a 
uniform system of public schools, if her citizens willed to keepn 



pace with other civilised States, not to be in the ranks of barbarism. 

But the General AaBcmbly did not adopt the corrollary to this 
wise and beneficent measure of progress, as all the other States 
■of the world have done. By the establishment of this system of 
free-schools, a demand was created for an average of sixty compe- 
tent teachers in every county of the State. Now, there is not an 
average of the half of sixty of either of the learned professions — 
the law and medicine — demanded in every county of the State. 
And there is no enlightened person who would trust the conduct of 
an important lawsuit to a lawyer whom he believed unlearned in 
his profession. Nor would he employ an ignorant or unlearned 
physician to discharge the delicate duty of ministering to the dis- 
eases of the body. 

Why then should he" be willing to entrust the training of his 
young child to an incompetent or untrained head and hand. This 
question suggests the principle which constitutes the problem to be 
solved by those who are to direct our public schools. It must be 
evident to every one, who has seriously considered this problem, 
that competent and well-trained teachers are necessary to the ulti- 
mate usefulness of our public school system. The universities and 
colleges can supply but few of them ; because, first, they have con- 
nected with them no training school for teachers; and second, a 
large majority of those who are graduates in them, enter the pro- 
fessions and pursuits of life which offer more tempting inducements, 
either of ambition or bread-winning. The teachers then must be 
created by and recruited from the common school and the high 
school, aided by the Normal University and the Teachers' Institute. 
The Normal School or University caiinot supply the whole demand, 
and can, therefore, only act as an educator of a class of normal 
teachers, whose high mission it shall he to train the common scliooL 
teacher, through teachers' institutes and other instrumentalities. I 
do not hesitate to suggest that the teacher who refuses to improve 
himself through some of these instrumentalities, normal schools, 
institutes, teachers' libraries or school journals, can never meet the 
demands of education as they exist at the pre.sent day. I mean, of 
course, those who have not previously qualified themselves for 
teachers by a long course of discipline and experience. There is, 
besides these instruments of qualifying one's self, a peculiar fitness 
for the great duties of his calling, and an earnestness and enthu- 
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Although the General AKsembly failed to supply the true comple- 
ment to their work in the establishment of public schools ; in March 
of the present year, tliey eatablished a Board of Education, with 
His Excellency, the Governor, as chairman, and which is composed 
of some of our most distinguished and enlightened citizens, with 
power to organize normal schools from such donations as might be 
tendered to them by corporate bodies or individuals. In accord- 
ance with this act. Dr. Sears, on behalf of the Peabody Education 
Trust, tendered §6,000 per annum for two years, and the Trustees 
of the University of Nashville at the same time loaned their in- 
come of $3,000 per annum, and that of the Montgomery Bell 
Academy, also amounting to $3,000 per annum, together with their 
substantial and commodious buildings and grounds, for the purpose 
of establishing a Normal University. These donations give the 
University au income for two years of Sl'2,000 per annum, and 
ample conveniences tor teaching and lodging pupils. In the ar- 
rangement, consummated, the Academy continues in operation as a 
free tryining or model school, and each county in the State is in- 
vited to supply one free pupil to the Normal School. 

These liberal provisions have been made after long and patient 
consultation and investigation, and reflect the highest honor u|>ou 
the parlies who have entered into them. A corps of instructors 
has been secured with the sole aim to high qualifications and thor- 
ough efficiency. And the President, who has been induced to 
leave Iiis native State, and a [losition of the highest usefulness, 
that lie might euter upon a career of greater usefulness among ub, 
comes not as a stranger, because he eomcs crowned with the bays of 
the ri|ie scholar, the experienced and efficient normal teacher, the 
true gentleman, and the conscientions Christian. 

H PBESIDKST STKABNS' ADDRESS. 

Superintendent Trousdale was succeeded by President E. 8. 
Stearns, of the State Normal School, who delivered the following 
address : 
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Gop. Porter, Stale Supmnienderd Troiisdale, Trustees of the AosAi 
Univers-ity, ffentlemat of the State Board of Educaiiorif teachere 
Jriende of education generally: 

" What an ever-glorious morning is this ! " exclaimed the re^ 
lutionary hero, as the moruing snn of April, 1775, ushered in, in 
ail its splendor, the graad epoch of American freedom ! What an 
ever-glorious day is this, may we too exclaim, which has dawned 
upon us, to mark a new era in our educational history, and to con- 
Necrate one of the noblest and most beneficent of enterprises ! 

I congratulate you, gentlemen, who, for so long a time, and 
Rmidst so many obstacles and disappointments, have labored with 
rare courage and persistence, to prepare the way, that the grej 
work is at last to begin. 

I congratulate all friends of popular education, that there is 
opportunity for the special instrnction and training of those 
in schools and institutions of various grades, are to qualify the ch] 
dren and youth of the land for the duties of men and citizens, 

I congratulate this great influential, heaven -end owed State of 
Teunesee, and the Sunny South, all ready to come forth adorned as 
a bride for her husband, in more than ancient beauty, that we ini- 
tiate to-day an enterprise which cannot fail to help every home and 
every person — powerfully aiding to banish ignorance, the cause of 
crime and bitterest woe — to discipline, instruct, enlighten the rising 
generation, and to prepare it for the high duties of society and 
American citizenship. 

I congratulate the people everywhere, for this is to he eminently 
and pre-eminently their own institution, doing work for every man, 
woman and child, more than almost any other. 

Finally, I congratulate you, teachers and students, pioneers id 
this noble undertaking. On us, indeed, will fall the heat and bur- 
den of the day, and we shall, doubtless, be subject to labors, incon- 
veniences and embarrassments, which those who come after us, in 
no very remote time, may be spared. But to you will belong the 
glory of founders — men and women, in this roost responsible oflSee, 
laying deep and broad the foundation stones, and forever to be 
honored for the good you will do and the character you will give 
this work. 
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And now, ere we laniich the sliip and spread her good sails to the 
breeze, let us Htop for a moment and contemplate the enterprise In 
which we are engaged. 

The Normal School, an institntion designed for the professional 
education of teachers, is of foreign origin, and was introduced into 
this country chiefly through the agency of Charlea Brooks, Oeorge 
B, Emerson, Henry Barnard and others, gentlemen of great learn- 
ing and culture, and for many years practical teachers. The first 
normal school on this continent was established at the old, historic 
town of Lexington, in the summer of A. J). 1839. It opened In 
the iaoe of great prejudice and opposition — indeed, under discour- 
agements which would surely have daunted less bold and intelligent 
men. But it won the confidence and active support of some of the 
most eminent citizens. Horace Mann, on the one hand, urged it 
on with the full strength of that fiery zeal for which he was re- 
nowned, and Edward Everett, then Covemor of the State, brought 
to its aid his cultured pen and soul-entrancing oratory, and in his 
messages to the Legislature, and his addresses to the people, pressed 
upon them its claims. Every possible means was resorted to by 
these and many other influential men, and by the press generally, 
to secure a sufficient number of students at the outset to give it eclat. 
But when some of the most distinguished educators and statesmen 
were met to witness the glories of the opening, three modest young 
women only were found to have resjionded to the great efiorts 
which had been made. Grief and mortification, but not despair, 
were the result. Rallying almost at once from the shock of this 
great disappointment, the institution was opened with these three 
students, one teacher coustituting its corps of instruction, and an 
old, cracked globe, the accidental legacy of some district school 
which had occupied the premises, its apparatus. But the numbers 
slowly increased, and notwithstanding its humble beginuing, it soon 
began to make itself felt. Its great capacity for usefulness to the 
schools was acknowledged, other similar institutions were estab- 
lished, the State gave them her name and liberal support, and set 
an example long since followed by many of the States, and now all 
over the country. No institutions command so readily and liberal- 
ly the people's money for their support, because the people feel that 
of all institutions, this is Uieir own, and the money required, an in- 
jTestment which pays a dividend into every femily. 



No State, it seems to me, has before it a grander future than 
Tennessee. Its geographkial position points it out as a center of 
prosperity and influence. Set like a costly gem in a coronet of 
wealthy and powerful States, with a climate alike free from the 
rigors of Northern winters and the scorching rays of a tropical 
Bun; almost everywhere delightful and healthful; traversed by 
noble rivers which connect her with the gulf and the ocean; her 
railroad systems opening t*) her trade and commerce the markets of 
South and North ; resting one arm upon the slopes of North Caro- 
lina and the other upon the Father of Waters; her own pure 
mountain air breathing like a ))erpetual benediction upon, and 
cooling and invigorating her valleys; with a soil of matchless fer- 
tility to reward the tact and skill of the agriculturist, let him seek 
what crops he will, from Northern or Southern staple, with mineral 
treasures of coal and iron and marble, and the precious metals in 
almost bonndless profusion ; she is, indeed, favored of heaven. 
Beautiful, beautiful for situation as the " City of the Great King," 
yea, beautiful as Tirzah, comely as Jerusalem, it shall be the joy of 
the whole country. Her famed mechanics, merchants, professional 
men and statesmen are well regarded all the country over, whilst 
Ler military men, whenever the sword has been drawn in earnest, 
have exhibited a chivalry Saladin might have envied, a bravery 
Creur de Lion never surpiiseed. 

Three times has the Nation bestowed upon a son of hers the 
highest office in her gift — Johnson; Polk, whose accomplished 
widow has long graced the highest circles in this city, as she did 
the salona of the White House ; and that grand old warrior, that 
dauntless President, the lion-hearted Old Hickory. 

And yet, not a tithe of the wonderful resources o'f this noble 
State have been developed, and, nothing to a reflecthig mind is more 
evident than the fact, that if this development is to be accomplished, 
if the State is to become populous, wealthy and powerful ; if it ift 
to take the proud stand amongst the States to which it is entitled, 
it can be only through the skilled labor and the educated intelli- 
gence of its citizens; and if these citizens in city and coimty, in 
village and hamlet, are to become capable of this work, it can only 
be through the agency of such schools as shall reach all classes. 
Private schools and institutions, sustained at great expense as they 
must be, can reach but a small part of the community, and o& 
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leave uncared for much of tlie best aud most practical talent. The 
ooly way, let me repeat, iu which ynii cau hope to develop the vast 
resourcps of the State, is by intelligence brought into full exercise 
by common schools, so organized as to reach every child, and so- 
conducted as to educate every child's highest powers. The nations 
of the Old World understand this fiill well, and when the gre:it 
Hussian Empire was compelled by sheer exhaustion to cease from 
the conflict, make peace with her two powerful antagonists, and 
close the war of the Crimea — almost the first thing she did to re- 
cuperate her strength, was to establish schools for the people every- 
where. Not disheartened by losses or discouraged by the sparse- 
ness of her population even, she established free-schools of every 
grade, and, of course, a system of normal schools, to supply them, 
■with teachers, increasing the number of the normal schools from 
fifteen in 1871, to forty-one in 1873. Prussia and Prussia's great 
fauecess in her recent war with France, is a notable example of the 
Fects of popular education. And it is upon this that the great 
irman Empire rests to-day. 

It is admitted that these peoples' institutions must be supported, 
by the people^but only in proportion to their means. It is a most; 
interesting and significant fact, that the institution which we ar& 
inaugurating to-day, has for its most intelligent advocates and sup- 
porters a large proportion of wealthy men — men shrewd enough 
to know when they are making a wise investment — men as ready 
Bind as willing to pay the tax required as they are to leave the. grumb- 
ling to these who pay little or nothing. At all events, the experi- 
ence of eveiy community proves that nothing is so expensive as ig- 
norance, an<l that it is far wiser to pay for its prevention than for its 
appalling effects. It is sheer folly to say with Cain, "Am I my. 
brother's keeper ?" Let those who wish their children educated pay 
for them. Could we each live the isolated lives of hermits an9 not 
as members of organized society, this might be plausible; but we 
are so interconnected and interwoven together that the condition of 
tach affects more or less all the rest ; we cannot escape ; the good of 
oar neighbors aud citizens henefitM us, and the bad inflicts upon na 
a curse. The only wise, the only mfe thing for us to do, is to pro- 
mote the general welfare by all possible means. But It is not enongh 
to establish schools for all, and to be willing to support them; they 
will be of little use, and may be productive of serious and lastinj 
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liarm, unless they are in the hands of men and women who know 
what their duties are and are qualified to perform them. A thor- 
oughly educated and trained teacher is a blessing to any community, 
a bad teacher one of the worst of curses, whilst "every badly con- 
ducted school tends to create a distrust of all education/^ Partial 
preparation and low qualifications only mitigate the evil. But these 
facts are so evident that it would seem unnecessary to dwell upon them 
at all, and yet there are persons, alas, they are many, who would on 
no account entrust a young horse to any but a skillful trainer — who 
would be scarcely satisfied with a mouse-trap unless a skilled work- 
man had made it — who would unhesitatingly commit their own 
oflFspring, with all their capacities for usefulness and happiness, or 
for crime and misery, to the developing and training of the meanest 
workman, leaving it to him to shape and control the child^s destiny 
for all time. O, parental intelligence, parental love, whither has it 
fled, that children, born in the image of the great and good God, 
continue to be thus accursed? 

The question here comes up, how shall a supply of competent 
teachers be secured ? Now, to be very brief, teaching is a profession, 
like that of law, medicine or divinity, and persons who fulfill its 
requirements must have special qualifications. Some of these are 
gentleness, patience, self-control, firmness, love of children, love of 
instruction, ingenuity, tact, good common sense, a wide and accurate 
knowledge of the branches of knowledge to be taught, general 
knowledge, acquaintance with human nature in its early develop- 
ments, a knowledge of best method of education and skill in im- 
parting instruction, together with discipline, management, means by 
which schools may be made not only useful but popular amongst the 
the parents. State educational laws, the duties of good citizenship, 
etc., ere. • 

Now, if the professors of law, medicine and divinity require their 
special schools for instruction and learning, how much greater is the 
demand that those who furnish the basis for these very schools, and 
for all the callings and business of life everywhere, should be sub- 
jected to a thorough and systematic training for their duties. 

It is to meet this want, this necessity, that the State Normal Uni- 
versity has been established — to supply this demand, that the Trus- 
tees of the time-honored University of Nashville have devoted their 
buildings and funds, and, aided by a generous contribution from the 
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enlightened managers of the Peabotly Fund, represented to-day by 
one of yonr most honored (dtizens, and with the sanction and co- 
operation of the State Board of Education, now throw open their 
doors and give an hearty welcome to ladiea and gentlemen from 
this, and every other State, who wish to prepare themselves for this 
noble profession. 

In this important result, if it is not invidious to allude to individ- 
uals where so many have so zealously labored, we are more than any 
other indebted to to the far-sighted wisdom of one who, himself one 
of the most distinguished teachers of the age, has made bis benign 
influence felt all over the South, and is rearing for himself an im- 
perishable monument of gratitude in the hearts of a great and 
generous-spirited people; and when the cause of popular education 
has triumphed everywhere, aw it surely will, and tlie normal schools 
and universities shall send forth annually vast armies of teachers, 
no name shall be mentioned with more honor than that of Dr. Sears. 
The State of Tennessee, as I have said, destined to become one of 
the grandest in the Union, already begins to see that teachers, more 
than any others, have her destinies in their hands, and with that 
enlightened public spirit which has ever characterized her people, 
will, it cannot be doubted, speedily grant us both her countenance 
and her money, so that the legitimate work of the institution may 
be carried on from year to year witJiout let or hindrance. 

To attain this result we shall not, 1 am persuaded, have, like most 
institutions, to present ourselves in the attitude of suppliants for favor, 
but shall ask her to make for her.-elf the wisest and best invest- 
ment — to place a portion of her funds where the income will be large 
and sure; nay, more, we shall go as confiding children and ask at 
our parent's hand that which we are entitled to, and shall meet no 
grudging response. 

Our wants will indeed lie many and great. AVe must have, of 
course, the best corps of instructors that can be secured — men and 
women capable of the most varied and extensive instruction^ — per- 
sons who, for their qualifications, natural and acquired, will com- 
mand the higliest resfwct iif the most intelligent and iippreeiative 
of the studcTit teachers present, who in all their characteristics shall 
be examples of excellence, and whose impress, lasting as it must be, 
will be only good. Such persons are rare, and can only be had for 
14 



so much money aa will iiitlnce them to labor for us rather than lor 
others, for "the laborer is worthy of his hire." 

We must have a professioDal library — we need it at this moment 
Pardon me, my friends, is there not some one even here who would 
delight to give us the few hundred dollars il would require to lay 
the foundation? Is there not some one who would glory in having 
it called by his name, and thus nsefuUy perpetuate his memory in 
connection with this important iiiKtitution ? 

Aud here I nm reminded of an incident which occurred in con- 
nection with the first Normal School. Though well tried for more 
than a century abroad, the Normal School was regarded at first as 
an experiment, and was indebted to private munificence for the rent 
of the building it occupied. On the expiration of a short lease, no 
suitable place for it could be found, and its friends at length became 
exceedingly afraid it would be turned out of doors. After much 
anxious search, an old, dilapidated academy building, long before 
forsaken, was found in the neighboring town of West Newton, which 
the owner woidd be glad to sell for a mere trifle. But there was no 
money with which to purchase. The case was, however, laid before 
Mr. Maun, then Secretary of the Board of Education, who had 
begun to despair of finding a home for the new institution. Mr, 
Mann was elated, and, with characteristic zeal, and in the midst of 
his excitement, rushed into the office of his friend, Josiah Quincy, 
shouting, "Who wants to buy the highest seat in the Kingdom of 
Heaven! Who wants the highest seat in the Kingdom of Heaven, 
for it is to be had for fifteen hundred dollars'?" Quincy, although 
he probably never expected to buy that seat or any other in those 
blissful regions for money, was amused and interested, and at onoe 
drew his cheek for the amount and thus, by this simple act of private 
generosity, the first Normal Institution established on the continent 
of America obtained a fixed habitation of its own- 
But we shall need many things, books of reference, maps, philo- 
sophical and chemical apparatu.s, collections for the study of the 
natural sciences, etc. 

We want to make the buildings we are to occupy more conve- 
nient and more attractive to the eye. We ought to have most 
ample and beautiful grounds laid out with taste and skill, and 
adorned with every tree aud shrub which the climate will bear, that 
we may so blend the usefiil with the ornamental as to exert an in- 
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fluence that shall enhance the value of every mau'a property. So 
that, notwithstauding we have great and confident hopes of what 
the State will do for this University, there will alwaya he a place 
for private generosity. Nowhere can private bounty be more wise- 
ly and safely bestowed. Nothing can come amiss, and none should 
be prevented from doing what they can because they cannot do all 
they would. 

In closiug, let me add that it is to assist in organizing and con- 
dncting thie great enterprise that I have been invited to come 
amongst yon — to a.ssnnie a position and to attempt the discharge of 
the duties of an office which I could not, under any circumstances, 
have sought, and from whose great responsibilities, delicate and 
trying labors, 1 might well have shrank. But having undertaken 
the task, I shall bring to it all the strength of body and mind with 
which the great Creator has endowed me, and consecrate to the . 
work all of acquirements I have made, all of talent I possess. 

But, neither I nor any other man can succeed alone, and next to 
the help I hope to derive from almighty power — the wisdom from 
Him who has promised to bestow it liberally, and the lessons of the 
Great Teacher, 1 must look to you and the friends of education 
generally, for sympathy and active support. If I can feel that our 
State officers and legislators are with me, if I can feel *ure, as I 
know I may, of the advice and assistance of the accomplished and 
nnwearied State Superintendent of Education and the County Su- 
perintendents; if the professional men, teachers and intelligent 
citizens support me, I shall, in the midst of human weakness be 
strong to labor and successful iu ,the undertaking. I bespeak, most 
earnestly, a continuance of that hearty co-operation of which 1 
have had so many evidences already. Jjet the Alumni of this 
ancient University of Nashville — who have so often reflected upon 
it the glories of their own success, in medicine, law and divinity, 
as jurists, statesmen, orators, and meu of business — take a new 
pride in Alma Mater. She is not dead. We ai-e not celebratiug 
her obsequies, or putting her aside. We are simply clothing her in 
new garments, so that she may once more take her place amongst 
us and exhibit her graces anew tti her admiring sons and the world. 
Iiet her Alumni, I say, continue to take an honest pride in her 
welfare, nnd conliibute to her proMperity, assured of as lifaHy a 
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welcome under the new order of things, as they ever enjoyed in 
the past. 

Let the gentlemen of the Press, than whom no community can 
boast a more enlightened and earnest corps, help us still, as they 
have always so kindly and efficiently done, and let all classes feel 
that this is more than any other the people's college, and it will 
prosper beyond your most sanguine expectations. 

But I have done. The State Normal University of Tennessee is 
from this day forth an established institution. Whatever it may be 
now in the days of its infancy — the swaddling bands will soon be 
burst, and, as Minerva sprang, all-armed, from the head of Jupiter, 
so shall it, almost at a bound, acquire the strength and manliness 
of mature years. Yes, it shall be the pride of Tennessee, the glory 
of the South, the admiration of the whole country. And, when 
our citizens turn toward this capitol, as the pilgrim towards Mecca^ 
and they cry God save the Commonwealth, a still more earnest 
prayer shall arise in their heart of hearts — thg^t God will bless the 
people's University, and make it perpetual. 

JUDGE SAMUEL, WATSON\s ADDRESS. 

President Stearns was followed by Judge Samuel Watson, who 
said : 

1 presume that it is known to most of you here present, that 
there is a fund called the Peabody Fund, given to aid the education 
of the children of the South. This fund was given by George 
Peabody, a native of Massachusetts. He commenced his business 
life at the South, and in Baltimore he laid the foundation of his 
large fortune ; removing from there to London, where he passed 
most of his days, and ended his life. AVhile a resident of the 
South he formed a strong attachment to its people, and after our 
civil war ended, seeing the desolation of the South, and believing 
the true source of her future prosperity to be the education of her 
children, he gave for this purpose the sum of two millions of dollars. 
This was invested in various securities, and yields now an annual 
income of about one hundred and thirty thousand dollars. In ad- 
dition to this, he gave one and a half millions of bonds of States 
which have failed, for some years, to pay their interest. But Mr. 
Peabody believed that these States would eventually pay the interest 
on these bonds, for they had always admitted their legality, and 
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recognized their obligation to pay them. His trustees still hope 
that these States will at some future time commence the payment of 
the interest on these bonds. If they should, it would make the 
full amount of the interest-paying fund given by Mr. Peabody, 
$3,500,000. 

Judge WatHCiu went on to say ihat he did not believe th^se facts 
with regai-d to Mr. Peabody's gifts were known throughout the 
South ; if they were, they certainly had not been fully appreciated. 
Such an act of generosity and benevolence as exhibited by him, in 
giving to the South from $2,00<:i,000 to $4,000,000, to aid in the 
education of our children through all future time, certainly had no 
parallel in history. The income of this fund, amounting to 
1130,000 now, was not distributed amongst all the States of the 
Sonth, for Maryland, Delaware, Kentucky and Missouri did not 
share it, but It was distributed amongst the nine remaining South- 
ern States. This income was distributed, as far as possible, with a 
view to encourage the establishment by the States of pnblic free- 
schools, so that all the children might be benefited by it. The 
wisdom of this course could have been seen by its results in Ten- 
nessee, in which upwards of $100,000 had been distributed. The 
share of Tennessee, in the annual income, if divided accoi-ding to 
its population, would be about $11,000, but during the past two 
years this State had received about $30,000 per annum. This was 
done to foster a growing interest in public free-schools, and if Ten- 
nessee would RiiccessfuUy establish a good system of such schools, 
her sister States would follow her example. 

The same course had been pursued towards Virginia, and she 
had now an admirable system -of free-schools permanently es- 
tablished. In distributing Tennessee's share, the Trustees had 
gone into communities where they had shown a willingness to 
establish free-schools, and given them such aid as their necessities 
required, and their means would justify, Edgefield, Knoxvilleand 
Memphis had thus received $2,000 each, and a school district in 
Davidson county, $1,000, aud other communities sums which varied 
from $300 to $1,500. The result had been as hoped for, but it 
would still require the earnest and united efforts of its friends to 
give it permanence and success. Give to the school districts of 
Tennessee such admirable schools as existed in Nasliville, and men 
of property and intelligence would rally to their support, and they 
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would become the objects of the pride and affection of all. To- 
meet the want of competent teachers, Dr. B. Sears, Agent of the 
Peabody Board, tendered to the State, at the last session of the 
Legislature, $6,000 annually in conjunction with the Peabody 
Board of Trustees, and with their united means they had estab- 
lished a Normal School, which they had just assembled to inaugu- 
rate. In conjunction with the Normal School, they would maintain: 
an Academic School for preparing boys and young men for the 
different pursuits of life, and for entrance into our own, and the 
other Universities of other States. He then recounted the benefits 
of such a school, and .urged the importance of helpinij the enter- 
prise. There was great need of a Normal School here, for of the 
present laboring population of Tennessee, three-fourths of them 
can neither read or write. One person from each county in the 
State would be educated a teacher free, and those who were too 
poor to pay for tuition would receive it gratis. 

The women of Tennessee were more deeply interested in the 
welfare of the schools than any other clasiS. Teaching was the only 
profession to which woman was welcomed, and the only pursuit in 
life where she was adequately rewarded for her talents and services.. 
Already had States in the Union passed laws requiring female teach- 
ers to be paid the same compensation for 'educational services as 
men, and he trusted the day was not far distant when such a law 
would be passed in Tennessee. Judge Watson closed with an earnest 
appeal for the support and encouragement of the school. 

nON. EDWIN H. EWING's ADDRESS. 

The next speaker was Hon. Edwin H. Ewing, President of the 
Board of Trustees of the University of Nashville, of whose remarks 
the following is a synopsis : 

It seems to have been expected that I, as President of the Uni- 
versity and a member of the Normal School Board, should say some- 
thing upon the present occasion. Indeed, looking back for a long 
time upon the changing fortunes of the Institution, as an Academy^ 
College, and lastly as a University, my age and experience but ren- 
der it appropriate that I should address a few remarks upon the 
inauguration of another enterprise. 
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More than fifty years ago, in my green boyhood, I still see before 
me Dr. Jimes Priestly, the grim disciplinarian, the Roger Aseham 
of his day. Before that, even, the college flourished under the mild 
sway of Wm. Hume, a rare roan, learned, conscientious, and unas- 
suming; bnt he is dead, but has left no brtter man behind him. 
And then, when the University was bom, eame another cast of man, 
a man of genius, of learning, of world-wide views, of lofty pride, 
but Roman pride, who warred against the high and spared the 
humble; one who sought to reach the mass by leaching the instruc- 
tors. He wa.s! above his day and generation. He held the views 
which were regarded an visionary by the mass, but by the sagacious 
few as prophetic — Dr. Philip Lindsley, dariesimupi nomen. With 
his departure the glories of the Uuiversity became dimmed. For 
many years it led a life obscure, but in many respects like a fallow 
field. The University, though not what it might have been, was 
not without its glory. Some of its alumni who have passed away, 
may well have memorial tablets in Tennessee, with hand immetitor 
written upon them, and some who are still living are not a disgrace 
to their venerable mother. Eheu? /ucf'icee lahuntur num.' How 
few sons of Alma Matei' remain ! 

Old men look upon the past and the yonng sigh for the future. 
The wisdom of the one should complement the euergy of the other. 
The past of the wise man should be but the pedestal of the future. 
Sentiment makes the old Lau-dutores temporle acH of the ancients 
true. But if the ancestors were always better, then the race is on a 
descending scale. I hope not, Eden and original sin to the contrary, 
I look forward to the full redemption of the human race. True it 
is, there were "many brave men before Agamemnon." So there ' 
have been many men of huge learning before the savants of our 
day. In times past, learning was accumulated like piles of lumber, 
like hoarded gold; but now learning has begun to be distributed. 
Its use was but for individuals, comparatively. The middle agea 
could not claim men of vast learning. Xames may demand our 
admiration, but still nothing can be said in their praise. There 
were no schools, colleges, nor book storen in those days, but univer- 
sities only for the affluent which punned out great men. Distribution 
exhausts the source to some degree, as to the ore in the mountain 
and the coal in its bed. The instructor multiplies his own knowl- 
edge by communicating it to others. The stream rises above the 



foiiiitatu. Instead of confining It^nrning to ourselves, we should 
distribute it, and niaukind would be benefitted in some degree. 

This infititution, which we have met to inaugurate to uight, is a 
new departure for Tenneaaee. I know, and learned through the 
able President of the sehool, that Tennessee ranks high in the scale 
of ignorance, and we certainly deserve a diploma for our laudable 
endeavors in that regard. I am almost afraid to make the compari- 
son, but we are ]trepared to contest the palm with any State, when 
the question of ignorance is revived. We are ashamed to make re- 
turns for our high preferment. Our venerable University, though 
mossy with time and seared by lighbiing, has still some vigorous 
boughs remaining. Her medical department is the equal of any in 
the South, if not on the whole continent. It is now about to put 
OB a new branch, and we are to establish for the first time in Ten- 
nessee, with the countenance of the State, a systematic school for 
the education of instructors. The desultory efforts made heretofore 
could be traced ; now, by a happy concurrence of circumstances, the 
means are found to build upon a plan. The funds of the University 
proper, the Montgomery Bell fund, a splendid series of college 
buildings, and last and beat a magnificent portion of the Peahody 
fund, are now to be placed at the disposal of the Normal School 
Board, in pregmtii, with hope of aid from the State when better off. 
Felix auntornm <jui sit. 

Peabody said to himself. Homo 3um, nihil kumani a me alienum. 
He was a living, voluntary giver, who did not wait for death to 
extort his charity, not like him who 

" I^eft a nam 
To point a 

Ought I not to say something by way of exhortation to all, to 
come up to the help of the University, especially to the rich, to save 
themselves and their posterity;' But enough. These generalities, 
which should have been the exordium, rather than the peroration 
of this address, have been supplemented and made practical by the 
able and learned President of the State Normal School, Mr. Stearns, 
whom you have already heard, and who comes to us with high 
testimonials, which I have no doubt he will sustain. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Ewing's address, State Superintendent 
Trousdale said he believed the entire programme had been carried 
out, and the assembly might consider themselves dismissed. 



Eleemosynary Schools. 



NASHVILLE. 

TESSBSSEE SCHOOL FOR THE BUND. 

The first attempt to educate the blind of Tennessee, by establish- 
' iDg a school enpeciallj adapted to their wants, was made at Nash- 
ville in 1843. Some exhibitions of reading in embossed letters 
were then given, and at once attracted public attention. Benevo- 
lent citizens immediately contril)nted for the purpose of maintaining 
a school for the blind. Some, not satisfied with their own contribu- 
tions, levied uontributions from others. While one paid money, 
another subscribed an annual sum towards the support of the 
school. Some gave furniture, and others provisions. This was 
something new under the sun, and it was good, to a certain extent. 
All were sure of this; few, if any, stopped to inquire, oui bono/ 
or stopped to count the ultimate cost. There was a general enthu- 
siasm which favored doing all that could be done for the blind, 
although not a tenth of the benefits that could be conferred upon 
them was known. Neither was it tlien known that the blind in the 
State could be counted by hundreds. But there was one evident 
&ct, the blind could be taught to read by the sense of touch, and 
this was then sufficient to excite wonder and raise enthusiasm. At 
that time, under prominent management, there could have been 
established here a school for the blind, which, in a few years, might 
have been among the foremost in this country ; but the enthusiasm 
was allowed to cool. 

The General Assembly of 1843-44 met. An appropriation of 
$1,500 annually, for two years, was made to support the School for 
the Blind at Nashville. Three trustees were apjwiuted to take 
charge of the money apprup lifted, also of all sums donated by citi- 
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zeiia. The cashier of the Bauk of Teniiesaee was made Treaaurer^B 
I In 1845 the Superintendent resigned, and the vacancy was iille^H 
by Wm. H. Churclinian, a young man of energy and ability. H^^f 
I only lacked experience, and here'^vas tlie school in which he was t4^| 
I gain enough of it to fit him for an honorable and usefLil career i^H 
I after life. He found the school almost witliout money, and almoa^| 
I without pupils. Enthusiasm had been followed by doubt, and, ii^| 
I some instances, disgust. Mr. Churchman took two bright blin^H 
I boys, taught them for a few month.s for a special purpose, withotiJ^| 
I neglecting the others under his care. At the same time he pushe^f 
I inquiries in all directions concerning the blind children of Tennes^J 
I Bee, and having heard of more blind children in East Teunease^H 
I than in any other section of the State, he concluded to make a tri^H 
I in that direction, and bring back as many as possible. As soon as^ 
the two boys had learned to read, and knew something aboat-1 
I geography and aritliraetic, he purchased a horse and carryall, took 
I the two boys with him, and journeyed through hills and hollows to 
t Greeneville, showing the attainments of his two blind boys to the 
I parents of blind children, and to other persons who would be likely 
1 to influence the parents to part with their children for the purpose 
[ of giving them an education. Afler about forty days of tribulation 
I and travel, Mr. Churchman succeeded in bringing to Nashville five 
I or sis blind children, who were to form the nucleus of his school, 
because nearly all of those previously admitted to the school were 
■adults. Mr. Churchman appears to have been aware that (he adult 
blind, who had grown up iu ignorance and idleness, learned with 
difficulty, while the young learn rapidly, and with ease. He raised 
Bome money by subscriptions, and iu 1846 obtained the jKissage of 
a law appropriating from the State Treasury $2,500 annually, for 
two years, for the niaiuteuance of the school. This General Assem- 
bly also gave the same charter of incorporation to the School for 
Deaf Mutes and to the School for the Blind. In the summer of 
1846, Mr. Churchman became discouraged, and resigned his posi- 
tion. In 1848 the sum of |5,000 annually, for two years, was ob- 
tained from the General Assembly for the purpose of maintaining 
the school, purchasing grounds, and erecting buildings thereon. 

Erom 1847 to 1851 the school had four different Superintendents. 
The frequent changes retarded progress. Yet, in spite of many 
'"^advantageous circumstances, there was some improvenien 
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1852 and 1853 grounds were puruhased, fenced iu, and a large fonr- 1 
Story brick building erected for the use of the school, at a cost of i 
about 1^13,000. From this time to 1861, additions were made to 
the main building, both were improved, out-buiidings were eoa-J 
Btructed, and the grounds ornamented with trees and shrubbery, a 
an additional cost of about $10,000. Early in 1861 the ac'hofd 
contained forty pupils. Many of these couid read well, and write ' 
legibly, and had a fair English education. Some manufactured 
brooms, seated chairs, and made mattreaaeB. A few were skillful 
performers upon the piano, and good vocalists. The schools, as a 
-whole, was just ready to convince the citizens of the State, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, that it was not only deserving of all that 
had been bestowed upon it, but that it was worthy of still greater 
favor. Apparently all great obstacles to success had beeu i 
come. There was seemingly a bright promise of prosperity and 
usefulness in the future, but in its stead came the devastation of 
war. The building, against the protest of the trustees, was first 
occupied as a hospital, and afterwards destroyed, so that there was 
not one brick left upon another. The school was for a time car- 
ried on in two private residences, the boys in one, the girls in the 
other; this arrangement was discontinued when all the school 
money was expended. Tho.=e pupils who had homes, returned to 
them; thote who had none, were cartd fiir by the Superintendent 
until better days came. They were provided with food, shelter and 
clothing at different private residences in the country, and given 
such educational advantages, from time to time, as could be ob- 
tained. Iu 1865 and 1866 the Superintendent was reimbursed by 
(he General Assembly for his expenditures. It was claimed, how- 
ever, by the Slate Comptroller and Treasurer that they could not 
pay out any money for the maintenance of the school under any 
law enacted prior to 1865, and that the maxim tliat in war laws are 
annulled, applied to all appropriations. 

The General Assembly of 1866 parsed an act re-establishing the* 
school, and making the appropriation as heretofore allowed hy la-vT^ 
The school was carried on in rented houses until 1873, when th? 
trustees were enabled to remove the school to its present location, " 
by the munificent donation of John M. Lea and bis wife, Elizabeth 
Lea. This donation was a large private dwelling honse, and lands 
pertaining thereto. Mr. Claiborne, who was the owner of this 
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property in 1860, theu estimuLed its value at §40,000. The recenl 
appropriations of the State for the purpose of worthily supplement- 
ing the donation of Mr. and Mrs. Lea, imd establishing a first-claas 
school for the blind, are too well known to require notice here, 
further than to state, that the General Assembly of 1872 determined 
that a building should be erected suitable for a first-class school for 
the blind, and appropriated as much money towards its erection as 
it was thought possible the State could then afford, intentionally 
. leaving the work to be finished through additional appropriations, 
to be made by their successors. The General Assembly of 1874, 
although elected upon a platform of reform and retrenchment, 
during a period of excessive drouth, made a liberal appropriation 
for the continuance of the work, specifying what portions of the 
work should be finished with the appropriation, looking to the 
next General Assembly ibr the appropriation of the remainder of 
the original estimate. The buildings, when completed, will be, for 
its special purpose, one of the best in the country, and if in the 
future it should be thought advisable to divide the establishment 
into families of ten or fifteen members each, having nothing in 
common except the school-rooms, gymnasiums and play-grounds, 
thus following the family system ordained by the Creator, the 
present building can be used for that purpose without material 
alteration. In this respect the structure will, perhaps, be superior 
to any other used for the blind in the United Status, except the 
Perkins' Institution and Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind, now 
carried on upon the family system. To accomplish this, the princi- 
pal building recently underwent considerable alteration, and four 
new houses were erected at a cost of eighty thousand doilars. Our 
ecbool is not now conducted as efGciently as it can be when our 
building is completed and properly heated. 

The number of pupils at the last <iuarterly enrollment was fidijEg 
seven. Of those who have left the school, some have beoom 
teachers of music, some teachers of literary branches. Many haw 
earned a living in whole or in part by manual labor or traffief 
Three have been preachers, two have superintended institutions fbn 
the blind. Nearly all have been made happier, and more usefi 
than they could have been without an education — they have exert 
ed a general influence for good — they have found a higher place il 
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the community where they have lived, and are living, than they 
could have done had they remained in ignorance. 

The annual appropriation is now the same per capita that it was 
in 1858. (See Public Acts 1857-8, page 79.) The cost of livings 
however, is nearly doubled, and accordingly a special appropriation 
has been made, for specific purposes, of $5,000 per annum. 



KNOXVILLE. 

TENNESSEE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

This school is under the control of a Board of Trustees, of which 
John L. Moses is President. The intellectual department is in 
charge of J. H. Ijams, as Principal, assisted by six instructors. 

LOCATION. 

This Institution is located at Kiioxville, the Metropolis of East 
Tennessee. The Institution buildings are situated on an eminence 
overlooking the city, and affording a commanding view of the ad- 
jacent country. A view of rare beauty is presented to the beholder 
from the portico of the school building. At his feet lies the city; 
in the rear foreground a glimpse of the Tennessee River is seen; 
immediately beyond rise the bold river bluffs, while in the distance, 
far away, the, eye rests upon the lofty ranges of the Alleghany 
Mountains. The selection of such a site for an Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb was truly a happy one, for in the beauty that the 
eye here on every side drinks in, some compensating pleasure is 
afforded to ears bereft of all sweet sounds. 

HLSTORY. 

The subjoined history of this institution is an extract from the 
report of Jno. L. Moses, Esq., President of the Board of Trustees. 
It is taken from the Twelfth Biennial Report of the Board of Trus- 
tees to the Legislature : 

We deem it not inappropriate to present, in this connection, a few 
facts pertaining to the history of an institution which, under the 
signal blessings of Divine Providence, and the fostering care of the 
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State, has accomplished so large a measure of usefulness and taken 
so strong a hold upon the sympathies of our people. 

The School owes its origin to the benevolent impulses and prompt 
and persistent action of the late Gen. John Cocke, of Grainger, when 
a member of the Senatorial Branch of the General Assembly. 

On the 20th of December, 1843, a bill providing for the estab- 
lishment, in Nashville, of an Institution for the blind, being on its 
third reading before the Senate, Gen. Cocke moved to amend by the 
addition of a section providing for the appropriation of $2,000 for 
putting a Deaf and Dumb School in operation at Knoxville. After 
the substitution of $1,000 for $2,000, the amendment was adopted, 
and then the entire bill was rejected by a vote of 11 to 13. On the 
following day, this vote was reconsidered, and other amendments 
were adopted ; the vote on Gen. Cockers amendment was reconsid- 
ered by a majority of three, but it was again adopted by a majority 
of one, and the bill was finally passed in the Senate, on the 21st of 
December, 1843, by a vote of 13 to 12. 

The bill went to the House, where, on its third reading, January 
25th, 1844, it was rejected by a majority of three, but the vote was 
subsequently reconsidered, and the bill — in the form in which it had 
left the Senate — was passed in the House, January 29th, by a ma- 
jority of fifteen votes. 

The Governor of the State appointed, to constitute the first Board 
of Trustees, Messrs. R. B. McMullen, Joseph Eastabrook and D. R. 
McAnally, who met in Knoxville July 27th, 1844, accepted the 
appointment, and organized by electing Mr. McMullen, President, 
and Mr. McAnally, Secretary. 

These gentlemen immediately went to work with characteristic 
zeal, opening correspondence with officers of similar institutions in 
other States, obtaining information as to the number and situation 
of deaf-mutes in our own State, selecting the services of a compe- 
tent instructor of the pupils. 

Rev. Thos. Maclntire, of Ohio, was made the first Principal, and 
under his charge the exercises of the school were commenced in 
what was known as the Churchwell House, in East Knoxville, about 
the 1st of April, 1845. In the following November, Mr. C. W. 
Myers was appointed an assistant teacher. 

By an Act passed January 31st, 1846, the General Assembly 
recognized the existence of the institution, incorporated it under the 
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name of "The Tennessee Deut' and Dumb School," made better 
provision for its support, aiitl added Messrs. T. Sullins, J. H, Cowan 
and Campbell Wallace, to ite Board of Trtistees. 

It now became a leading object of the Board to procure means 
for the erection of more appropriate buildiugs for the purposes of the 
school, which was vigorously prosecuted. The Board issued circular 
letters to the benevolent tliroughout the State, applied to Congress 
for a donation of public lands, established several local agencies, and 
fortunately placed in the position of manager of a general soliciting 
and collecting agency, Col. John M. Davis, of Knox county. The 
efibrts of Col. Davis met with a gratifying success, and the energy 
and faithfulness he displayed in the prosecution of his duties, secured 
the approbation of the public and the gratitude of the Board. 

Individual generosity provided for the construction in 184G, of 
what now constitutes the eastern wing of the buildings, and money 
derived from the same source, supplemented the Legislative aid 
granted at different sessions during the period which baa since 
elapsed, and entered into some of the commodious structures which 
have meanwhile been erected. 

The grounds belonging to the institution were obtained at dilfer- 
ent times by gift and purchase. They now embrace about eight 
acres, lying in a nearly rectangular form, entirely surrounded by 
streets, and are handsomely improved and very valuable. 

In 1847, negotiations were opened with the late Calvin Morgan, 
£isq., of this city, for the two acres which constitute the site of the 
main buildings, and he was offered what wa.s then regarded as a 
high price, {I think $800 per acre). He declined to sell, liut gen- 
erously made a donation of the land. 

In 185^ the Trustees bought three and a half acres for $2,I)IH), 
and iu 1858 two and a half acres for $5,800. 

Ten years ago, when, in consequence of the war, which was 
desolating the country, our operations were suspended, the present 
writer, in behalf of the Boai-d, in a report he then submitted to the 
General Assembly, expressed the belief that so noble a charity as 
the Tennessee Deaf and Dumb School, iilthough it hiid already more 
than realized the expectation of its founders, had yet before it a 
career of still wider usefulness and much greater prosperity. 

That this prediction has I)een verified to the letter is not a matter 
of unauthorized assumption, hut one of imdeniable fact. The 
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school to-day, in the number of pupils, the thoroughness and effi- 
ciency of its course of instruction, the care bestowed upon the moral 
and physical training of its inmates, the economy of its management 
and the harmonious co-operation of all who are in authority, occu- 
pies an advanced position among the best of the deaf and dumb 
schools in the land. 

BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 

The buildings pertaining to the institution consist of the main 
building, an addition, used exclusively for school purposes, and 
erected at cost of some ten thousand dollars, the Principal's resi- 
dence', a printing office and shoe-shop, a stable and a coal and wood 
house. The entire cost of the above enumerated buildings approxi- 
mates seventy-five thousand dollars. The buildings are capable of 
accommodating comfortably one hundred and fifty pupils. The 
grounds comprise seven acres, and are now very valuable. The 
grounds, since the resumption of the school after the close of the 
war, have been, mainly by labor performed by the boys, improved 
and beautified to such an extent that they will compare very favor- 
ably with the grounds of schools of a similar character elsewhere. 
The Institution buildings are much less pretentious and attractive 
architectually than those found in many of our sister States, but 
they serve their purpose admirably; and since the construction of 
the addition referred to the facilities for the care and instruction of 
the inmates of the Institution, are perhaps unequaled by those pro- 
vided by any other institution of the kind in the country. It is 
thought that the value of the buildings and grounds is about one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The whole number of pupils admitted into the school since the 
date of its organization cannot be ascertained, owing to the fact that 
during the war its records and documents were destroyed. Since 
the date of the re-organization of the school (December 3rd, 1866,) 
the entire number of pupils under instruction has been 255. The 
school re-opened in 1866 with an attendance of thirty-nine pupils. 
Each session since found the number augmented until now (Decem- 
ber 13th, 1875,) the number of pupils in attendance is 129 — males 
76, females 53. 



The total number of deaf-mutes in the State is, according to tht 
census of -1870, 670. 

SL'PPORT. 

The school derives ite sup])ort almost enlirely from the State. 
$5,000 is received as an annual appropriation from the State Treas- 
ury, and an additional amount pe.r capita is allowed for eacR indigent 
pupil admitted into the institution. 

THE SCHOOL. 

The school numbers 129 pupils, classified according to their attain- 
ments, without reference to the length of time under instruction. . 
The number of cla.^es taught is six. The method of instructjon 
prevalent in this country, and practiced in this institution, is known 
as the French system, which was invented by De L'Epee, improved 
by Lecard, his successor, and introduced into this country half a 
century ago by Thomas H. Gallaudet, since which time it has been 
diligently cultivated by men of eminent ability. This system, by 
means of a language of signs, imparts to the deaf aod dumb the 
meaning of written language, enables them to communicate their 
thoughts by writing, and affords them the means of moral as well 
as mental development. The sign language as a method of instruc- 
tion, has stood the best of all tests — that of years of successful use. 
To such a degree of perfection has this language been brought that 
by it the most delicate shades of meaning may be conveyed and 
instruction imparted In any branch of education however dif&enlt. 
While such is its simplicity that our youngest pupils may he made 
to comprehend the existence of God, the story of our Savior's 
sufferings, the difference between right and wrong ; the happy results 
of the one, the evil consequences of the other. 

Another method of instruction for deaf-mutes ia that of articula- 
tion and this method combined with that of the sign-language has 
been in use in this school for the past several years; but beyond 
some special instruction given to a few of the more promising pupils 
on the part of some of the teachers, nothing lias been done. It is 
the intention of the Board, however, speedily to inaurgurafe some 
plan by which those of our pupils capable of receiving and lieing 
profited by lip-reading and articulation may enjoy the advantages 
of a thorough and systematic course of instruction. 
15 
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The text-books in use with the e 
beginDiDg. classes, are such as are used in other schoola. The sub- 
joined compositions are iutrodued as serving to illustrate the use of 
our language as acquired by a deaf-mute of ordinary capacity, after 
having been under Instruction for a period of time as indicated 
below : 

A Bird. — A man shoots a bird with a gun. He carries the bird 
home. A girl catches a bird. She keeps the bird in a cage. She 
feeds the bird in the cage. — (George W. Sparkman, of Beginning 
Class, under instruction nine months. 

Flowers. — God made the flowers in the garden. There are a 
great many in the fields and the woods. When I was in New York, 
I saw a great many flowers. There are a great many at home and 
once I saw a bad man steal some. There are a great many flowers 
in Knoxville. Mrs. Jones has a great many and she loves to work 
them. My mother has flowers and when I go home I will help her 
to work with them. Flowers are very sweet and pretty, and I love 
to smell them. — (Moses Eosefeld, of Miss Davia' Claas, three years 
at school.) 

About Maud's Crochet Work. — One day Maud thought that she 
■would give a nice present to her little sister Carrie, hocanse Carrie's 
birth-day came soon. She intended to give it to her on her birth- 
day. When Carrie came down that morning she found a beautiful 
tidy oil her little chair, she guessed it was from sister Maud. She 
asked if she did that pretty crochet for her, but Maud would not tell 
her, so she ran to her mother and said, " Did you make it for me?" 
Her mother said no, "It is your birth-day present from Maud. 
She made it for you." So she ran to Maud and threw her arms 
around her neck and kissed her and thanked her again and again. 
She will prize it very highly because it was from her favorite sister. 
Maud thought that she would make the tidy because Carrie did not 
know how to do crochet work. Maud did not let any one know 
■what she was doing but stole away and did her work secretly in the 
garden. The governess had taught her how to work them. It is so 
good for children to work crochet or do anything that will give others 
ite W. Haslara, of Mr. Moses's Class, five years at 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, 

When our pupils first come to us, they come with minde en- 
tfihrouded in gross mental and moral darkness. It in our aim not 
-only to educate their minds but to cultivate in their hearte those 
moral and religions principles which will teach them through life to 
abhor that which is evil, to cleave to that which is good. We 
would not only make of these afflicted ones independent, respect- 
able, intelligent citizens, but honorable, useful. Christian men and 
women. We persevere in this endeavor, but with no sectarian 
epirit. The Bible is held up to them as the Great Sun arouud which 
all lesser luminaries must revolve. 

INDUaTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Recognizing the importance of the introduction of trades, not 

only as a means of livelihood to our pupils after leaving the institu- 
tion but as a means of teaching them habits of industry while at 
school, the Board has recently established, in connection with the 
school, a printing office and a shoe-shop. Of course it cannot be 
-expected that an industrial department can be made even self- 
flustaining for some time to come, hut if we can succeed in making 
good workmen out of our pupils, a result of more value to the 
State shall have been attained than the money spent in having ac- 
complished of BO worthy an undertaking. 



The results arising from the operations of tliia institution are 
glorious enough to compensate for all the labor and expense in- 
volved. Here there is shed into darkened minds the light of reason 
and religion, so that by means of an education these children of 
silence are led out of darkness into light, out of gloom into hap- 
piness ; the duty they owe their Creator, themselves and their fellow- 
men is understood, and the rich return they make to the State as 
■educated and law-abiding citizens and as intelligent laborers are 
Bonje of the results here effected. Our Savior, when upon earth) 
opened the eyes of the blind and unstopped the ears of the deaf; so 
that in the maintenance of this noble charity, the people of this 
■State are imitating, in a human manner, the divine impulse to min- 
ister to the unfortunate, and in these ministrations they hut elevate 
and ennoble themselves. 



Universities, Colleges and High Schools. 



EAST TENNESSEE UNIVEESITY. 

East Tennessee College was chartered in 1807, as one of two^ 
beneficiaries of the grant made by the United States to Tennessee 
of lands derived from North Carolina. But little was received 
by the College from the lands, for although they were sold, the^ 
Legislature of the State, at the instance of the purchasers, unjustly 
postponed the times of payment, and finally remitted the debts 
altogether. In 1838, the College, having no other resource, accept- 
ed of the State a half township of land in the Ocoee District in lieui 
of all claims. From that source about $40,000 were obtained — 
a sum far short of that which was really due. 

Blount College, chartered in 1792, was merged in East Tennes- 
nessee College in 1807, and transferred to the latter its small prop- 
erty. In 1846, University rights and privileges were conferred on 
the Trustees, and the name of the College was changed to the name 
it now bears, of 

EAST TENNESSEE UNINERSITY. 

The revenues of the institution were always very insufficient for 
its actual wants. The patronage upon which, in common with 
similar institutions in Tennessee, it had to depend for support, was 
generally small and uncertain, and at times almost entirely failed^ 
In 1862 the war closed its doors. 

Before that time, a number of plain, but suitable and capacious, 
buildings had been erected on the beautiful site of the University ; 
the Faculty and Curriculum compared favorably with any other in 
the State, and the reputation of Knoxville for healthfiilness was 
long established. So that up to 1862, although the institution had 
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not gained a brilliant name, it had become widely known ae a good 
school of higher learning, admirably located, and only needing 
funds in order to develope it into one of the first rank in the coun- 
try. At one period, and for a aucoession of years, it had a conaid- 
«rable accession of students from Middle and West Tennessee, 
Alabama, Georgia and iliasissippi. 

At the close of the war the buildings were found to have been 
partly destroyed by military occupancy, and were unfit for use; the 
scientific apparatus and collections had been ruined or scattered; 
the library was reduced to, perhaps, one-fourth of its former size; 
the trees were cut down, the fences carried off, and the grounds 
turned into an entrenched camp and hospital. But, within a year or 
BO, the Trustees had the remaining buildings repaired ; and in 1866 
the University was reopened. The beginning was very small. The 
work of education in the State had been interrupted for years, and 
there were, therefore, no pupils ready for College, The people 
were generally unable to educate their sons. But with the lapse of 
time this condition of things improved, until 1869, when 

THE TENSE8SEE AGRICULTURAL COLLE<iB 

was established in the University. Its endowment from the Uni- 
ted States was invested in 396 State of Tennessee bond? of $1,000 
«ach, bearing six per cent, interest. The new College was at once 
organized by the Trustees upon a broad and liberal foundation, and 
a full corjis of able teachers was elected by them. Their first efforts 
to realize the ideal school for which their predecessors had longed 
and labored, were attended with difficulty. The interest on the 
■College fund was withheld for some two years by the Legislature, 
and since then the State has failed, except for a time, to pay the in- 
terest on its bonds constituting the College endowment. Notwith- 
standing this serious obstacle, the success of the enterprise has been 
very gratifying. The institution is in a better condition than any 
-college in Tennessee ever was before. A very fine farm for its use 
has been purchased; three large buildings have been erected; an 
excellent chemical laboratory has been provided and equipiied ; by 
the donation of 815,000 from the city of Knosville, the means are 
secured for the purchase of a 'good library, and the grounds have 
been improved and adorned. Every year the number of students 
is increased from a wider sphere ; and the next Catalogue will give 
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the names ot between three and four hundred students from eight 
different States.- Each year, also, the standard of scholarship and 
the tone of the institution are elevated. As the preparatory schools 
of the country improve, and the public appreciation of the higher 
education ripens, the attendance of students will be enlarged, and 
the character of the school will strengthen and advance toward 
perfection. 

The College is chiefly a scientific school, but its classical depart- 
ment is ably maintained. Special attention is paid, and prominence 
given, to studies which are related to Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts. The instruction in these sciences is now quite sufficient for 
the occasion, and will be increased in all important directions. 

The government of the institution is military, and is adminis- 
tered by student officers, under the direction of a United States 
army officer, by whom the students are taught military tactics. 
The quiet, orderly and gentlemanly bearing of the Cadets elicits 
general commendation, and so far attests the good quality of their 
training. 



UNIVEESITY OF NASHVILLE. 

Davidson Academy was incorporated by the General Assembly of 
North Carolina, December 29, 1785. It was endowed by the State 
with two hundred and forty acres of land, lying immediately adja- 
cent to the then southern boundary of the town of Nashville. It 
is now included within the compactly built and most beautiful por- 
tions of the city. This land, with the exception of about seven 
acres reserved for the site of the Academy, and since called the 
College Square or Campus, was sold by auction, in small lots, in 
1803. The total amount realized did not exceed twenty thousand 
dollars. It must be recollected, however, that the town then con- 
tained a population of only about 400, that there was little prospect 
of its ever becoming the metropolis of Tennessee, and that steamers 
had not yet been dreamed of for road or river. General James 
Kobertson and Rev. T. B. Craighead may be regarded as foster- 
fathers of the Academy, which again is the historic germ of the 
present wonderful educational development of Nashville and Middle 
Tennessee. 
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Cumberland College was incorporated by the Legislature of Ten- 
nessee September 11, 1806, and in it were merged the name and 
rights of Davidson Academy. This change was eflfected at the 
request of the Trustees of the latter, in consequence of a previous 
grant by Congress of one hundred thousand acres of land for the 
endowment of two colleges — one in East and the other in West 
Tennessee — as the two grand divisions of the State were then de- 
nominated. The West Tennessee of that day is now Middle Ten- 
nessee. 

The College was opened for the reception of students in Novem- 
ber, 1809. The Faculty consisted of Dr. James Priestley, Presi- 
dent; Rev. William Hume, Professor of Languages ; and George 
Martin, Esq., teacher of the Grammar School. These gentlemen 
were eminently qualified for their respective stations. The College 
continued in successful operation seven years, or until October, 
1815. Its doors were then closed from the sheer want of funds to 
sustain it any longer. Its revival was attempted in November, 
1820, under the auspices of its former distinguished and respected 
President, but his lamented death on the 6th of February follow- 
ing, again prostrated the hopes and efforts of its friends. During 
the above period of seven years, nineteen of the students were ad- 
mitted in course to the first degree in the Arts; Ephraim H. Fos- 
ter, John Bell, and other eminent men being among the number. 

May 12, 1824, the Rev. Philip Lindsley, D. D., accepted the 
presidency, which he had declined in 1822, and again in 1823. He 
had also previously declined the Presidency of Transylvania Uni- 
versity, and that of the College of New Jersey. He subsequently 
declined the Presidency of the University of Pennsylvania, the 
University of Alabama, etc., and devoted himself with singular 
steadfastness of purpose to the educational interests of Tennessee, 
amid every conceivable discouragement. He was a century in ad- 
vance of his contemporaries. He had a prophetic eye, and in some 
respects a prophetic fate. 

In 1825 a farm of 120 acres, near the College, was purchased at 
$60 per acre (total cost $7,200). Portions of this land were sold 
soon after for about $17,000, leaving thirty acres. In 1853 a few 
acres of this land were sold at about $5,000 per acre, in order to 
complete the Medical and College Halls. Sixteen acres of the said 



" farm " now constitute the University campus, nearly a mile with- » 
in the city limits. And some six acres are held for lease. 

"The University of Nashville" became the legal style and title 
of the College, by an act of ihe Legislature passed November 27, 
1826. 

The original grant of 50,000 acres of land l>y Congress was, by 
legislative management, for many years, rendered utterly unavail- 
able. Congress directed the whole to be located in a body, and not 
to be sold for less than two dollars per acre. The Legislature ot 
Tennessee, violating both conditions, located the grant in small de- 
tached parcels sonth of French Broad and Holaton rivers, and sold 
it on a credit for one dollar per acre. And even of this mere 
moiety of the intended Congressional donation, very little was ever 
received. At length, after thirty years vexatious delay, the General 
Assembly, during the session of 1837-8, agreed to allow the Uni- 
versity the half of a township, or 11,520 acres of land in the 
Ocoee District, then recently acquired from the Cherokee Nation, 
in lien of its claim upon the State for both principal (not less than 
$100,000) and interest, for thirty years — so long withheld for the 
exclusive benefit of the primitive occupants and their successors. 
This compromise yielded to the University about $40,000, and con- 
stituted its first and only source of annual revenue. 

In 18'22, (August 26), by virtue of a dompaet between the State 
of Tennessee and the University of North Carolina, 40,000 acres 
of land were secured to Cumberland College, in the Western Dis- 
trict, one-fourth of which, as was then customary, was awarded to 
the locator for his services. The remaining 30,000 acres were sold 
in 1834 for thirty thousand dollars, with interest. About the half 
has been paid. 

During and after President Lindsley's administration, the citi- 
zens of Nashville have aided materially in the erection of buildings. 
October 2d, 1850, President Lindsley's resignation took effect. 
During his term 1,059 new students matriculated, all in the college * 
classes, of whom 413 were graduated. In the history of Tennessee 
and the Southwest, the names of these scholars and graduates ap- 
pear prominently and honorably. 

The College was suspended until October, 1854, when it was re- 
opened in a handsome stone edifice, constructed during the two 



lpi:evious years, under the supervision of Adolphus Heiman, archi- 
K.'tect. 

In February, 1855, John Berrien Lindsley was elected Chancel- 
eellor of the University, The "Western Military Institute was soon 
afterwards merged into the College, which, until February, 1862, 
was conducted somewhat upon the plan of the Virginia Military 
Institute, This feature has since been incorporated into all the 
■^Agricultural State Colleges created by act of Congress. 
P From the fall of Fort Donelson until the close of the late war, 
the extensive college grounds and buildings were occupied as mili- 
tary hospitals. Never having been deserted or abandoned by its 
official custodians, the establishment was entered upon the Quarter- 
mast€i''8 Rolls of the United States Army, at an annual rent of 
17,000; hence the University has a just claim upon the Govern- 
ment for a handsome sum. 

In 185,5 Montgomery Bell, a wealthy iron manufacturer, be- 
queathed to the University $20,000, coupled with certain condi- 
tions. This bequest was accepted. In 1867, the fund now being 
$40,000 and more, the Montgomery Bell Academy was opened as 
the Preparatory Department of the University, 

In May, 1870, Dr. J. B. Lindaley resigned the office of Chan- 
cellor, and General E. Kirby Smith was elected his successor, and 
the College re-opened upon the military system. 

In 1S75 General Smith resigned, taking position in the Ui)iver- 
sity of the South, The Collegiate Department was again suspended, 
and in its stead a State Normal School established. To this institu- 
tion the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund contribute $6,000 
per annum. The Montgomery Bell Academy constitutes its Boys' 
Model School. It is the only completely equipped Normal School , 
, in the late Confederate States, and its friends anticipate a career of 
Jbrilliant and popular ueefuluess, Eben 8, Stearns is President of j 
^e State Normal School and Chancellor of the University, 

MEDICAT^ DEPARTMENT. 

October 11, ISoO, Drs. John M, Watson, A, H. Buchanan, Wm. 
, Bowling, C, K, Winston, Robert M. Porter, and J. Berrien 
Liudsley were elected Professors. Dr. Lindsley was Dean from 
Khis date until October, 18.jfi. The building on the old Davidson 
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Academy site was leased to this Faculty, and the entire control of 
the Medical Department placed in their hands. In 1851 they in- 
vited Dr. Paul F. Eve, of Georgia, to take part in the school, which 
was opened in October of that year. The Trustees have since twice 
extended the lease. The Faculty have contributed from their tui- 
tion fees for building and museum over forty thousand dollars, and 
also met all the current expenses of the school on a liberal scale. 

Total number of matriculates from 1851 to 1855 inclusive 5,546 

Total number of graduates from 1852 to 1875 inclusive 1,677 



VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 

I congratulate the General Assembly and the people of Tennes- 
nessee on the happy opening of a new institution, the " Vanderbilt 
University." Though not belonging to the State, but under the 
special care of one of the leading churches of the land, it deserves 
mention in this report, because it will work not only in harmony 
with our system of public schools, but doubtless to their mutual 
benefit. The distinguished gentleman whose name it fitly bears, 
Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, of New York, specified among the con- 
ditions of his original offer of $500,000 to found a University, that 
it should be located in or near Nashville. He had no local par- 
tiality to bias him, but his sagacity saw in this place all the elements 
necessary to the site of a University which should benefit the youth of 
the Southern States; for Nashville is central, accessible, of a tem- 
perate and healthy climate, and in a productive and beautiful coun- 
try. Nevertheless, our State can not fail to prize the honor and 
advantage of having at her capital '^an institution of learning of 
the highest grade and on the surest basis,'^ where not only her own 
sons, but those of sister States, will gather to secure a literary, sci- 
entific and professional education, " to an extent as great, and in a 
manner as thorough, as their wants deniand.^^ The impoverished 
condition of the South enhances the value of this benefaction from 
our fellowrcitizen of another section ; his generous gifts, amounting 
now to near seven hundred thousand dollars, have enabled the 
Board of Trust to provide buildings, philosophical and chemical 
apparatus, a museum, and other costly appointments of a Univer- 
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sity, and to reserve free of debt an endowment fund of $300,000, 
that by liberal and certain salaries they may obtain the services of 
able, learned and experienced educators. Already the grounds, 
comprising seventy-four acres, on an elevated site, and the substan- 
tial and elegant buildings, are an ornament to the city, and an at- 
traction to its visitors ; and the University, numbering more than 
two hundred and fifty matriculates, is in complete and successful 
operation in its four departments of liberal, theological, legal and 
• medical education. The department of philosophy, science and 
literature is distributed into eight separate and independent schools, 
that there may be a choice of studies to meet the wants and tastes 
of the students. The course of instruction is divided into two 
parts ; one collegiate, embracing two years, and one of the Univer- 
sity in its proper and high sense, embracing three years. The in- 
stitution thus provides for those who are prepared only to enter 
college classes, and also for such as have the means and ambition 
to seek more advanced scholarship and culture. The departments 
of Theology and Law are taught in the main building, each having 
three professors. The department of Medicine has its own ample 
college and hospital in the city, eleven professors, and every facility 
for clinical instruction. The Board design to establish, as soon as 
possible, schools of Civil Engineertng, Mining Engineering, Horti- 
culture and Agriculture, and the Useful and Fine Arts. In a word, 
they aim to furnish at the Vanderbilt University all the requisite 
aids to the largest and most thorough intellectual culture, and also 
to special professional training. Among the liberal measures which 
they propose, I will mention two of great interest to the State and 
to the cause of public education, viz.: the offer of free tuition for a 
year to the prize scholar in each of a number of schools, private or 
public, which the Faculty may select; and free scholarships to 
teachers, of at least one year's standing, who desire to prepare 
themselves for more advanced work in teaching. The conditions 
of these privileges will soon be published ; meantime, I hail with 
pleasure these evidences of a policy which promises to stimulate 
the love of learning, and exalt the standard of private and public 
education. 



UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH. 

This institution is located at Sewanee, Franklin county. General 
J. Gorgas is the Vice-Chancellor. There are fourteen professors 
and tutors, embracing some of the most distinguished educators in 
the South. The average number of pupils in attendance during 
the past year was 215, and the total receipts from all sources, 
$30,000. The University organization embraces ten schools, with 
grammar school attached. The degrees conferred are as follows: 
Bachelor of Letters, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Arts, Master 
of Arts, and Civil Engineer. A good library, consisting of over 
five thousand volumes, has been already secured, and is open to 
students at appointed hours. The location of the University ia 
peculiarly favorable. It ia on the remarkable Sewauee plateau, a 
spur of the Cumberland Mountain. Its elevation above the level of 
the sea is about two thousand feet, while it ia about one thousand 
feet above the level of the surroundiug country. 

The University of the South is under the sole and perpetual di- 
rection of the Protestant Episcopal Church, represented by a Board 
of Trustees. The Board of Trustees is composed of the Bishops of 
Korth Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Texas, Tennessee, aud the Missionary Bishop of 
Arkan.^s, and of one clergyman and two laymen frofii each of the 
dioceses mentioned. The senior Bishop is, e.i; offi,eio. Chancellor of 
the University. 

The administrative head of the University is the Viee-Chancel- 
lor. He is assisted in the government of the University by the 
Hebdomadal Board, composed of all the Professors, so long as the 
number of chairs does not exceed twelve; after that, vacancies in 
the Board are filled by the action of the Board of Trustees. 

Separate schools are established for each department of learning. 
The number of these schools is to be increased as fast as the re- 
sources of the University allow it, so as to embrace all branches of 
knowledge. Students elect such schools as be.'^t meet the ends they 
have in view. 

A diploma of graduation in any sehool is awarded to such stu- 
dents as, at the end of the scholastic year, shall have attained a 
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Batisfactory standard — to be determined by examiners appointed by 
the Helxlomadal Board, But no diploma may be conferred, in any 
case, until the candidat« whall have passed a satisfactory examina- 
tion in the English language. 



CUMBERLAND UNIVERSITY, 

LEBANON, TENNES3EE. 

This ingtitutioD was organized In 1842, under the special patron- 
age of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 

The act of incorporation, passed by the Legislature of Tennessee, 
grants it all the usual privileges and powers of a University. 

It was begun and carried on for several years as an academic 
school, nothing being tanght except the usnal college curriculum. 

In 1847 a department of law was established. A few years later 
a Theological School was added, and also a School of Civil En- 
gineering, 

Within a few years past a Commercial and Telegraphic Depart- 
ment has been in successful operation. So that now the University 
consists of 

1. A Preparaiory Scliool, in which pupils are trained for the 
College Classes. 

2. The Collefjc Clusscs, or College of Arts. — The four classes are 
Freshman, Junior, Sophomore and Senior. In these the course of 
instruction corresponds with that of the older universities in the 
United States, and is almost identical with some of them. 

S. TIte Law School, — In this are taught all the elements of the 
Common Law, as well as Constitutional and Inter-Kational Law. 

The system of instruction in the Law School requires the pro- 
fesstirs to as.sign a portion of the text daily to each class, which they 
are required to prepare carefully. Upon this they are rigidly ex- 
amined, every student being specially interrogated every day. 

Lectures upon the law are not delivered, but dark passages are 
explained by the professors. 

Moot Courts arc a prominent feature in the Law School. The 
students are required to prepare the various kinds of legal docu- 
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ments. They are drilled in- practice and pleadings and gain consid- 
erable experience in arguing causes before juries of their fellow- 
students. 

4. The Theological School, — In this are taught the principles of 
Theology common to Protestant Christianity, as well as distinctive 
doctrines appertaining to the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 
Hebrew and Greek are also taught. 

Lectures are delivered by the professors, and students are, in 
addition, required to prepare a given portion of the text each day. 

5. School of Telegraphy.- Morse's system is taught. The stu- 
dent learns by sound, having the constant use of the instrument. 
When he thoroughly learns the alphabet he is placed at a point called 
an office, and sends and receives every kind of dispatch, under the 
supervision of an instructor. 

6. The Commercial is intended, in a short period, to fit young men 
for business who are not able to take a college course. They are 
taught Book-keeping, Commercial Law, Arithmetic, Geography 
and Penmanship. 

7. An Agricultural Department has just been determined upon, 
and will soon be put in active operation. 

Time, in which the course in the Preparatory School may be 
accomplished, where the pupil can read and write, is three years. 
The four College Classes require one year each. 

The Course of Law may be accomplished in one year. 

Two years are required to accomplish the regular Theological 
Course ; but where students are well advanced in academic studies, 
they may complete it in one year. 

In the Telegraphic and Commercial Schools a diligent student 
may complete the course in six months. Civil Engineering requires 
two years. 

The fees are, in 

Preparatory School, per term of twenty weeks,..$10 to $25 
Collegiate Classes, " '' " .. 30 to 35 

Law School, " " " .. 60 

Theological School, '' " " .. free. 

Civil Engineering 60 

Commercial and Telegraphic 60 



Terms are twenty weeks, of which there are two in each year. 
The first terra begins early in September, closing the latter part of 
January. The second begins late in January and closes early in 
the month of June. 

Degrees are confeiTed in all the departments. The degree of 
Bachelor of Arts is conferred only upon those who complete the 
regular College or Clas.'jical Course, 

The degree of Master of' Arts is given to such graduates as may 
complete the Post-graduate Course, and also to persons in the 
learned professions who have attained a good standing after three 
years from the time of graduation. 

The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is conferred where the can- 
didate completes a prescribed course, or distinguishes himself in 
Natural Science or the Knowledge of Letters. 

The degree of Doctor of Divinity is conferred upon worthy and 
learned men in the holy ministry. 

The degree of Bachelor of Laws is granted to all who complete 
the Law Course. 

The degree of Bachelor of Divinity is granted to Theological 
graduates J and Master of Telegraphy and Master of Accounts, re- 
spectively, to those who accomplish the Commercial and Telegraphic 
Courses, 

A partial course, leaving out Greek, and accomplished in three 
years, entitles one to the degree of Bachelor of Science, in the 
Academic Department. 

An important feature of the University is that it proposes to edu- 
cate candidates for the ministry of all christian denominations free 
of charge, not only in the Theological, but also in the Academic 
Department. 

From its organization until now there have been in attendance 
upon the different University Courses from twenty to forty young 
preachers annually. And many of the pulpits of the South and 
West are now supplied by these educated men. 

The Academic Department has also furnished to Tennessee aud 
the neighboring States a number of noted men. 

From the Law School of this University have gone forth nijiuy 
of the prominent attornies in the country. 
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THE 50CTHWE<TERX BAPTIST UNTTERSITY. 

Thir i&sdtutioD is i«x:aied in Jackson,' Tennesee. Its Facoltr 
at tie pre?<ent lime is as fallows : 

Bev, William Sheldon. D. D.. Pre^dent and acting Professor of 
Xatural Sciencie. 

Gec^rge W. Jarman. A. iL, Profeaeor of Ladn and Greek, and 
acting Pn>fe-^>r of German and French. 

Henri- C. Iri>v, A- iL. Proiessor of Mathematics. 

Ry.-liard W. Jones. Professor of English Literatore, and Assist- 
ant Teacher in the Pre|jaratorT IKepanment. 

Tiiomas J. Drupree. A. M., Priucjj*ai of the Preparatory De- 
partment. 

Assistant Teacher 

in the Preparatory Department. 
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Hon. Thomas J. Freeman, LL. D., ^ 

Gren. Alex. W. Campbell, > Professors of Law. 

Hon. Howell E. Jackson, . j 

No. of students in the University proper 50 

" " " Preparatory Department 120 

" " " Auxiliary School at Murfreesboro... 75 

" " " Mossy Creek College 110 

Total number 355 

The establishment of this institution is the result of efforts put 
forth during the past three years by the Baptists of the Southwestern 
States, to meet their educational wants in the higher departments 
of learning. More than thirty years ago. Union University had 
been established in Murfreesboro, Tenn., under the Presidency of 
one of the most distinguished educators of the Southwest, Rev. 
Joseph H. Eaton, D. D. Up to the time of the late war, it was one 
of the most successful instituions of learning in the State of Ten- 
nessee, having an average attendance of not less than two hundred 
students, and supporting an able Faculty of instruction, two of 
whom (Dr. Shelton and Prof. Jarman) are now members of the 
Faculty of the Southwestern Baptist University, while two other 
members of the Faculty (Professors Irby and Drupree) are alumni 
of Union University. But the result of the war, as in the case of 
so many of our other institutions of learning in the South, was the 
dispersion of the students, distruction of the buildings, libraries and 
cabinets, and loss of the endowments of Union University. After the 
close of the war, efforts were made to resuscitate the University, 
first under the Presidency of Rev. Duncan H. Selph, D. D., and 
then under the Presidency of Rev. Charles Manly, D. D. But 
owing to the impoverished treasury of the University, in consequence 
of the great losses it had sustained during the war, these efforts 
proved abortive, and in the month of October, 1872, Union Univer- 
sity was suspended. 

At a meeting of the Baptist General Association of Middle Ten- 
nessee and North Alabama, held in Columbia, Tenn., in October, 
1873, resolutions were unanimously adopted in favor of establishing 
a University for the Baptists of the Southwest, and a convention 
was called to consider the means of accomplishing the work. This 
convention met in Murfreesboro, in April, 1874, and after mature 
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consideration, resolved to take the initial steps toward the establish- 
ment of such an institution of learning as the acknowledged wants 
of the Baptists of the Southwest required. In carrying out this 
purpose, the convention appointed a committee for locating the 
institution, and determining the best means of its establishment. 
This committee met in Nashville in July following, and, after re- 
ceiving propositions from various places, fixed the location of the 
University at Jackso^n, Tenn. 

Jackson had formerly been the seat of West Tennessee College. 
This institution was established and endowed, about forty years ago, 
by donation of public lands from the Congress of the United States, 
for the purpose of building up a seat of learning in West Tennessee. 
Before the war, it was a prosperous and successful institution, under 
the administration of able and accomplished Presidents and Pro- 
fessors, and many of the most distinguished citizens of the State 
claim West Tennessee College as their alma mater. In 1865, imme- 
diately after the close of the war, Dr. William Shelton, now Presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Baptist University, was elected President 
of West Tennessee College, with B. W. Arnold, A. M., now Pro- 
fessor of Latin in Vanderbilt University, as Professor of Ancient 
Languages, and B. L. Arnold, A. M., now President of Oregon 
Agricultural College, as Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Science. Under the administration of Dr. Shelton and his Faculty 
of instruction. West Tennessee College was built up to a high de- 
gree of prosperity, so that it had a larger number of students than 
it had ever had before the war. In 1869, Dr. Shelton and both of 
his Professors resigned, when a new Faculty was employed with 
Rev. E. L. Patton, D. D., as President. Under his administration 
West Tennessee College continued until it was merged into the 
Southwestern Baptist University. 

In August, 1874, the buildings, grounds and endowments of 
West Tennessee College, estimated at ninety thousand dollars, were 
donated to the Trustees of the Southwestern Baptist University, on 
condition that an interest bearing endowment of three hundred 
thoubuiul dollars be raised for the University within a period of ten 
years from the time of the transfer. Individual subscriptions were 
also made by citizens of Jackson and Madison county to the amount 
of sixty thousand dollars, so that the whole amount contributed for 



flecuring the location of the University at Jacbson, aggregate^^H? 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 



^^^odt 



At a called meeting of the Tennessee Baptii^t Convention, held in 
Trezevant in August, 1S74, the action of the Committee of Loca- 
tion was approved, a Board of Trustees was appointed, and prelim- 
inary iteps were taken towards obtaining a charter for the institution 
loder the name of the Southwestern Baptist University. 
On the 14th of September, 1874, the Academic Department was 
"opened at Jackson, in the buildings of West Tennessee College. It 
was successfully conducted during the scholastic year which closed 
on the 30th of June, l!i75, with one hundred students. The Higher 
Department of the University was opened for the reeeption of 
pupils on the 30th of August, 1875, under the administration of 

IT the present Faculty, and it is dow going on with encouraging pros- 

^^H^tects of steady growth and permanent success. 

^^^H The University is organized by establishing two Departments : 

^^^H 1. The Department of Literature and Science. 

^^^H 2. The Department of Law. - 

^^^r It is the purpose of the Board of Trustees that other Professional 

' Departments be established as they have the means of doing it. 

The Academic Department consist* of a Primary School and a 
Grammar School, in which the Course of Study is pursued on the 
eame general principles that are adopted in the Public Schools of 

I our cities; that is, they are graded schools, in which pupils are 

I classified according to their advancement, aud pursue their studies in 

the order of the f/radeg in which they are placed. 

The Department of Literature aud Science comprehends the seven 
University Schools, which are denominated as follows; 1. Latin. 
2. Greek. 3. Mathematics. 4. Natural Science. 5. Moral Science. 

; 6. English. 7. German and French. In these Schools the Course 

of Study is pursued on the jiriuciples thjit are adopted in the Uni- 

I versity of Virginia and in the European Universities — that is, each 

I is independent of the others, and students have the privilege of 

^^Hjselecting tiie Schools which they desire to attend, and of graduating 

^^^^Kn them when found qualified by examination. 

^^^H Two Auxiliary Schools are also established: one for East Ten- 

^^^Btessee, at Mossy Creek, and one for Miildle Tennessee, in Jlur- 
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The idea of training teachers for the common schools of Tennes- 
see was early developed. Prof. Ogden^s ability as a norpial in- 
structor secured marked results in this direction. Teachers for the 
colored schools began to go out as early as 1868. From that time 
onward from thirty to one hundred and fifty pupils of the institu- 
tion have engaged in the work of teaching annually. During the 
past three years more than one hundred teachers have been thus 
engaged, who have taught upward of ten thousand pupils in day 
and Sabbath Schools annually. During the year 1875 one hundred 
and fifty pupils of the institution are known to have taught school. 

The University also furnishes the means of higher culture to 
those who desire it. The college curriculum has been marked out, 
and college classes are now in operation. The classes, though 
small, pursue the classical, mathematical and scientific studies 
usually taught in American Colleges. The Commencement Exer- 
cises, in May, 1875, were marked by the graduation of the first 
class from the college department. This class consisted of two 
young men and one young lady, who had begun their letters ten 
years before. Another young lady would have graduated with 
them, but was called away with the Jubilee Singers five months 
before graduation. 

In the summer of 1875 the Board of Trustees, at a meeting held 
in New York, elected a college Faculty as follows : 

Rev. E. M. Cravath, M. A., President, and Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy. 

Rev. H. S. Bennett, M. A., Professor of Theology and Univer- 
sity Pastor. 

Rev. A. K. Spence, M. A., Professor of Greek. 
Miss Helen. C. Morgan, M. A., Professor of Latin. 
Rev. F. A. Chase, M. A., Professor of the Natural Sciences. 
Geo. L. White, Professor of Music. 

The importance of preparing young men for the ministry has 
ever been recognized in the institution. Rev. H. S. Bennett began 
the work of theological instruction as early as 1869, and has kept 
it up ever since. The classes have ranged from three to thirteen 
each year. Many young men have thus been taught for the im- 
portant work of preaching the Gospel to the people. 



EELIGIOITS HISTORY. 
Early in the spring of 1868, a church was organized upon the 
most liberal basis, for the benefit of teachers and pupils. Kegular 
preaching has been held from the beginning, and every year has 
witnessed the conversion of many of the students. The moral in- 
fluence of the school upon the hearts' and lives of the students has 
been very powerful. 

THE JUniLKB SINHKRS, 

Any complete history of Fisk University must give some recog- 
aitioD of the remarkable career of the Jubilee Singers, through 
whose instrumentality the permanency in the University was assured. 

Geo. L. White became music teacher in the institution during 
the first months of its existence. His untiring energy and rare 
skill in training voices produced marked results in the musical de- 
partment. Several concerts during successive years were given, 
which attracted much public attention. As Mr, White progressed, 
he culled out the beet voices, and organized them into the choir of 
the University. 

About the year 1870 it was felt that the University must secure 
& new location and erect new buildings, or be sadly crippled in its 
work. After much deliberation it was concluded that the only 
feasible plan to raise the funds was to send Mr. White north with his 
company of singers to give concerts for the purpose named. Mr. 
White had such an interest in the success of the University, and so 
much enthusiasm in the work, that he took the entire pecuniary 
responsibility of the movement upon himself, and started October, 
1871. After several months of almost crushing difficulty the tide 
turned in the favor of the little troupe, and by May, 1872, they had 
netted $20,000. They were received with the greatest enthusiasm 
by the most highly cultivated audiences, and under the power of 
their quaint slave songs tears flowed like rain. 

I Another campaign, over the same territory, resulted in like suc- 
cess, and $20,000 rewarded their labors. In the spring of 1874 
they went to England and remained one year. There their success 
was even more remarkable than in this country. They were re- 
ceived with the greatest consideration by the Queen and the Pre- 
mier, Gladstone, and Earl of Shaftesbury, and other dignitaries of 
Great Britain. While in England they cleared $50,000. In addi- 
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tion to the ?90,00l.> they had thus secured above all expenses, they 
received in donations of books, apparatus, furniture, etc., S10|000 
more, thus raising the net product of their labors to S100,000. 
They are now in England again, singing with their old success. 
Bince their entrance upon their campaign in October last, tbey have 
sent homo $30,000. 

With the funds thus earned, twenty-five acres of land have been 
purchased on and contiguous to the site of Fort Gillem, one mile 
northwest of the Capitol of Xashville, Tennessee, and Jubilee Hall 
has been erected. 

The following description of the building we clip from the 
Americano? January 2, 1S75, in a description of the dedication : 

The building is in the form of an " L," and has an east front of 
145 feet, and a south front of 128 feet. Including basement and 
cellar it is sis stories high, and is supplied with all the modern con- 
veniences of water, steam, and gas. It is heated throughout by 
steam, and each room has a radiator. There are 375 gas burners 
in the house. The entire building contains 120 rooms. Jubilee 
Hall is to he the dormitory department of Fisk University, but 
until suitable college buildings can be erected, will be made to an- 
swer all purposes. The building is drained by a twelve-inch sewer 
pipe, which runs 1,,500 feet to a natural aqueduct, which connects 
with the river. The building is made of the best pressed brick, 
with stone trimmings. The style is a modern English. The main 
entrance is on the South front, and is composed of a stone stairway, 
with pillars supporting a small stone balcony, which is to be adorned 
with a bust of Lincoln, Over this is placed, in gilded letters, "Ju- 
bilee Hall," The iron door facing has the same upon it. The front 
door is composed of black walnut of massive proportions, and hav- 
ing complete bronze trimmings. The side light and transom are 
furnished with richly colored glass. On the right of the hall are 
the reception rooms and parlor, one 16 by 32 feet, the other 20 by 
32, connected by large folding doors. On the other side of the hall 
is the office, and beyond the assembly room, about 20 by 32 feet 
proportions. Opposite this on the cross hall is the library, adjoin- 
ing it the music room, and further on smaller rooms that are to be 
used as dressing rooms for vi.sitors and transient guests. 

The ground was broken January 1, 1873, the corner stone was 
laid October 1, 1873, and the e-xercises of dedication took place 
January 1, 1876. 
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THE DEDICATION. 

The dedicatiou of Jubilee Hall was a marked event. The audi- 
ence was composed of people of both races, some of the most promi- 
nent eitizena of Nashville being present. The moat cordial syra- . 
patby in the work which was being done by the University was ex- 
pressed by the speakers who represented the State. 



The wiintfi of the institution are many. Especially is it in press- 
ing need of a new building for general recititation purposes and en- 
dowments. The Jubilee Singers, under the management of the 
President, have a plan on foot for the erection of a new building, 
to be called Livingstone Hall. Whether that building will be car- 
ried forward to completion remains to the future. 

In closing this brief and imperfect history, we may fitly close by 
quoting a brief passage taken from the history of the dedication of 
the Uiiiveraity, as published for the Trustees: 

"Such is the history of one of the institutions established and 
fostered by the American Missionary Association of New York. 
That Society is sustained almost entirely by the Congregational 
Chnrchi's of the North. It has now seven chartered institutions 
like Fisk University in the South, in addition to twenty-five normal 
and other schools. In the last twelve years it has expended, in the 
South, in its educational and religious work, about $3,000,000. 
For the last few years it has concentrated its work more in its 
higher institutions and Churches. During the year jnst closed it 
has hud under its care in the south 56 Churches, 48 missionaries, 
150 teiicliers, and nearly 10,000 pupils; but many of these pupils 
have, in turn, become teachers, and it is estimated that during the 
year im less than 60,000 children were taught by those educated in 
the scliuols of this Society." 



WASHINGTON COLLEGE. 



-TONESBOROUGH. 



The history of this institution dates back to the earliest settle- 
ment of the country. It-; foundatiou was laid in the wilderness, 
and among the Indians who wandered through the valleys and 
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roamed over the hills. A complete history of WashiDgton College 
would, to a great extent, be a history of education in Tennessee, 
and, in part, in the whole Southwest. 

In 1780, Rev. Samuel Doak, one of the first graduates from 
Nassau Hall, under the presidency of Dr. Witherspoon, opened a 
school in a plain log building, erected for the purpose upon his own 
farm. His school-house stood a little west of what is now Old 
Salem Church. The exact location is tnown, for some of the 
foundation stones are yet visible. Here the great "pioneer of 
learning and religion in the West^' labored and taught. His 
school was often disturbed by the Indians, who made expeditions 
into the neighborhood for the purpose of plunder. On one occa- 
sion he dismissed his school, gathered up his pupils, and went in 
pursuit of the Indians. Rev. Samuel Doak was a patriot as well as 
a scholar. 

In 1785, the Legislature of Frankland, then in sesvsion at Jones- 
borough, passed an act for the promotion of education in Washing- 
ton county. Ramsey, in his Annals of Tennessee, says : " Under 
the provisions of this act the foundation of Martin Academy was 
laid. It is believed that this is the earliest legislative action taken 
anywhere west of the Alleghanies for the encouragement of beam- 
ing. Rev. Samuel Doak, who had been a member of the Conven- 
tion, and, probably of the Frankland Assembly, and the apostle of 
learning in the West, was the founder and first president of Martin 
Academy. This was the first classical school established in the 
West, and received its name in honor of Alexander Martin, Gover- 
nor of North Carolina. The Academy, under the presidency of its 
illustrious founder, enjoyed eleven years of unexampled prosperity 
in the history of literary institutions. 

In 1796, the same year in which Tennessee was admitted as a 
State, Martin Academy was raised to the rank of a College, and 
received its charter from the first Legislature ever held in the State 
of Tennessee. The charter mentions the fact that it was named in 
honor of George Washington, the Father of his Country. Washing- 
ton College continued to prosper under the administration of Pres- 
ident Doak. The plain log school-house, in which so many emi- 
nent men received their education, become inadequate to the wants 
of the College. It had served a good purpose for twenty-nine 



years ; for a classical soliool five years ; for Martin Academy eleven 
years; for Washington College thirteen years. 

In 1809 a new franie-biiiHing was completed, it stood near the 
site of the present college building, and was quite an imposing 
structure. Here Rev. Samuel Doak, D. J)., taught nine years. !□ 
1818 he resigned the Presidency of Wasliington College. He had 
led the school up from the humblest beginnings. It was now the 
leading College of the Southwest. Tlie history of the school for 
the thirty-eight years of Rev. Samnel Doak"s administration is full 
of interest to every Tennessean. Tbe character of this great man 
sheds a glory over the State. The pioneer of learn'ng and the 
apostle of religion in the West, has left for us an inheritance of 
which we may wel! be proud. 

In 1818, Dr. John W. Doak, sou of Kev. Samuel Doak, D. D., 
became President, and served two years; after whom, in 1820, 
Rev, John V. Bovell was elected President, and filled the position 
for several years. Rev. Samuel W. Doak, D. D., succeeded to the 
Presidency, hut was never in actual charge of the College. This 
brings us to 1829, when Rev. James McLainwas elected President, 
which position he filled for ten years — to 1839, 

The present college building was erected in 1840. It stands a 
little east of the site of the "plain log school-house" erected in 1780, 
near the site of the frame building erected in 1809. It is a brick 
building 86x36 feet, and four full stories high. A grove of primi- 
tive oaks surrounds it. Rev. A. A. Doak, D. D., son of Rev. John 
W. Doak, D. D., M. D., and grandson of Rev. Samuel Doak, D. D., 
the founder of the College, become President in 1840. For eight 
years Washington College had a glorious career. Students came 
in large numbers from all the Southern and Southwestern State?. 
In 1848 President Doak resigned, and Rev. E. Thompson Baird be- 
came President for a short time. In 1851, Rev. A. A. Doak was 
re-elected President, and held the position till 1857, when he again 
resigned. His administration embraced a period of nearly seven- 
teen years. In point of ability, Rev. A. A. Doak, D. D., was in 
no way inferior to any of his illustrious predecessors. In 1857, 
Eev. Samuel Hodge became President, and held the position until 
the breaking out of the late war in 1861. 

From 1861 to 1866 the college buildings were exposed, and con- 
sequently suffered much damage at the hands of the soldiers. The 



libraries were carrird away or destroyed. The apparatus was also 
destroyed. In 1866 the building was repaired, and Rev. W. B. 
Rankin, of Greenville, Tennessee, elected President, under whose 
administration a graded school has been kept up with varied suc- 
cess for several years. 

Washington, the oldest county in the State, has within her borders 
the oldest classical school west of the Alleghenies. Washington 
College has a name in history. From her walls have gone forth 
many noble men who have distinguished themselves in every de- 
partment of lite. Among her alumni are found orators, authors, 
jurists, legislators. Governors and divines. It is said that fourteen 
of her alumni were on the floor of Congress at one time. 



MARYVILLE COLLEGK. 

This College is situated in Maryville, Blount county, on the 
Knoxville and Charleston Ilailroad, sixteen miles South of Kuox- 
ville. Rev. P. M. Bartlett, President, assisted by six competent 
and experienced teachers. The average number of pupils from 
September 16, 1874, to September 15, 187.5, was ninety, and the 
receipts from all sources, $4,000.00. It is a mixed school, '"for 
male and female, without regard to race or color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude." 



Near the beginning of the present century, there came into East 
Tennessee a large number of Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. With 
these emigrants there did not come au adequate supply of ministers. 
But among them was a young man named Isaac Anderson, whose 
father with a large family settled near Knoxville. This young man 
became a minister of extensive usefulness and influence. He was 
in the habit of making long missionary tours through this region, 
preaching the Gospel with great power and effect in log cabins and 
barns and under the trees of the forest. He witnessed the moral 
and religious destitution of the country, and by this state of things 
was deeply affected. His first attempt was to secure an adequate 
supply of educated and Evangelical ministers from the older States. 
But in this he failed. 
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He then came to the conclusion, that the only possible way of 
supplying this field with a well qualified ministry would be to train 
and educate young men on the ground. 

This thought was a solution of the difficulty, but foreshadowed 
hard work. 

In the autumn of 1S19, he presented a plan for the organization 
of a Theological School to the Synod of Tennessee, then convened 
at Maryville. 

The Synod adopted the plan, and assumed control of the inatitu- 
: tion, and named it " The Southern and Western Theologioal Serai- 
nary," which in 1842 was chartered under the name of Maryville 
College. The advantages of the institution were offered, without 
distinction, to pious young men of all christian denominations, 

The plan of the school, as adopted by the Synod, and, also the 
charter, empowered the Synod to elect the Board of Trustees. 



SPIRIT (JF THE FOUNDER. 

The grand motive of the founder is best stated in his own words : 
" Let the directors and managers of this sacred institution propose 
the glory of God and the advancement of that Kingdom purchased 
by the blood uf His only begotten Son as their sole objects." 

Tor thirty-eight years Dr. Anderson was the honored and able 
President of this institution; and, during this period, more than 
'one hundred and twenty ministers of the Gospel, besides many edu- 
cated men in other professions, went forth from it. With safety and 
truth may it be said, that Maryville College has exerted a large and 
healthful Christian influence, especially in East Tennessee. 

After the death of Dr. Anderson, January 28, 1857, the Board 
of Trustees, on the 17th of March, 1857, elected to the Presidency 
of the Institution, the Rev. John J. Robinson, a fine scholar, able 
theologian, eloquent preacher and thorough instructor. 

In 1858, the Synod of Tennessee transferred its control of Mary- 
ville College, to the United Synod of the Presbyterians in the United 
States of America, on the following condition : " That the proper- 
ty, funds, &c., thus placed under the control of the United Synod, 
revert to the Synod of Tennessee if the United Synod shall ever 
cease to exist." 
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EFFECTS OF THE WAR. 



At the beginning of the civil war, the Endowment Fund of the 
College amounted to about $16,000. The real estate consisted of 
two half acre lots with three buildings, one wooden, one small brick, 
and a large brick unfinished. ' 

The library contained about 6,000 volumes. 

The indebtedness of the College amounted to $1,000. 

As a result of the war, the College was disbanded in the spring 
of 1861, two thirds of its Endowment Fund were irretrievably lost; 
the smaller brick building was demolished by the Federal troops ; 
the larger brick building by the occupation of the armies, was 
almost to such an extent that it was no longer worth finishing or 
repairing ; many of the books of the library were mutilated and 
otherwise damaged, so as to be rendered valueless, and not a few 
were scattered to the four winds. And just about the close of the 
war, what remained of the library and all the real estate were sold 
by order of the Court to satisfy the claims of creditors. 

And in August or September, 1864, the United Synod, the special 
guardian of the College, dissolved by its own act and ceased to have 
existence, and, according to the agreement before referred to, the 
College with its property and funds, reverted to the Synod of 
Tennessee. 

This Synod met in the fall of 1865, in New Market, not having 
met before for three years, and then resumed its control over the 
College. In the Synod the question was asked : " What has become • 
of Maryville College?^' Nothing hopeful could be said of it. It 
had a precious history and a noble record, and that was about all. 

The Synod resolved at once to take hold of the institution and do 
what could be done to save it from utter extinction. A 'hew loca- 
tion, new buildings and all that is essential for a College became a 
necessity. 

It was resolved to make an earnest appeal to the friends of Christ- 
ian learning for help. For this purpose agents were appointed. 

The College was re-opened in the fall of 1866. 

By the prompt and energetic action of the Treasurer of the 
Board, the property sold was redeemed, and a part of the Endow- 
ment fund was saved. The property and funds now saved amounted 
to between six and ten thousand dollars, and all the debts against 
the College were satisfied. 
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Appeals made to the friends of Christian learning in the North 
resulted favorably. From this source about sixty thousand dollars 
were contributed, with which a beautiful College site of sixty-five 
acres was purchased, and three substantial, commodious Halls were 
erected, one exclusively for College purposes, the other two for 
dormitories, sufficient to accommodate 130 students, and afford 
ample room for a College Boarding Hall. 

To the College Library there have been added 1000 volumes, 
chiefly the gift of the Rev. Thompson Bird, of DesMoines, Iowa. 

Very recently the most valuable and complete apparatus ever 
brought to East Tennessee, has been purchased at a cost of $2,000. 
Many of the instruments are costly and superior. 

The number of students in the different departments aggregates 
one hundred and twenty. 

The entire charge for each pupil per year for tuition and furnished 
rooms, is $27.00. 



STEWART COLLEGE. 

CLAEKSVILLE, TENN. 

About the year 1849 the Masonic Fraternity of Tennessee founded 
a school at Clarksville on the site of the Montgomery County Male 
•Academy, under the name of the Masonic University of Tennessee. 
This school was soon transferred to the Montgomery county Masons, 
and was conducted under the Presidency of W. F. Hopkins, T M. 
Newell, W. A. Forbes, and Wm. M. Stewart, successively, until the 
year 1855. At this time the Masonic Fraternity made sale of the 
buildings, grounds, and appurtenances to certain parties in Clarks- 
ville, in the name of the Synod of Nashville (Presbyterian). The 
school was hencefortli known under the corporate name and title of 

STEWART COLLEGE, 

which name was given in honor of President Wm. M. Stewart, who 
had been and has continued to be a most liberal patron and friend 
of the institution. 

The Faculty was re-organized under him as President, and con- 
ducted by a Board of Trustees appointed by the Synod of Nash- 
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ville. He served as President until 1858, when Rev. R. B. Mc- 
Mullen, D. D., was elected to succeed him, while he continued to 
act as Professor of Natural Sciences. During the administration of 
Dr. McMullen fifty thousand dollars were subscribed toward the 
endowment of the college, and was in part collected, and the patron- 
age was rapidly increasing, when the war supervened and the school 
was of necessity closed. 

During the war the libraries, cabinets, and apparatus were lost, 
and the buildings wore entirely dismantled by the occupancy of 
Federal troops. In 1866-70 the buildings were repaired and re- 
furnished with a necessary outfit at a cost of about $8,000. 

After some delay the Faculty was re-organized in 1870 with Rev. 
J. B. Shearer, D. D., as President, assisted by a competent corps of 
Professors. The school continued to grow in favor and popularity. 
Negotiations looking to concentration of effort among Presbyterians 
over a larger field were prosecuted diligently until, in 1875, a new 
corporation succeeded to the property and funds of Stewart College 
under the corporate name and title of the South-western Presby- 
terian University, of which the following is a report of progress: 

SOUTH-WESTERN PRESBYTERIAN UNIVERSITY. 

Report of Progress. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Directors of the South- 
western Presbyterian University, the Executive Committee were 
directed to prepare, at their discretion, a report of progress, setting 
forth also the^ present condition and prospects of the enterprise, in 
order that the public may be fully informed of our work. In obe- 
dience to this order this paper has been prepared. 

The idea of a great Presbyterian University has been long cher- 
ished and ably advocated by some of our leading thinkers. It be- 
came evident, however, that such an institution must be, from the 
nature of the case, in a certain sense local, and it was suggested 
that contiguous Synods unite and thus supply, by co-operation, 
what no single one could furnish alone. In furtherance of this idea 
active negotiations began among the Synods of the South-west, in 
which region the want was most urgent. 

A meeting of Commissioners from five Synods was held in May, 
1873. After a full conference a plan of co-operation was agreed 
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upon unanimously, containing also a succinct and lucid outline of 
the proposed institution. This plan and outline was adoj)ted iii the 
autumn of 1873 by the five Synods sending Commissioners, to-wit.: 
The Synods of Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Nashville, and 
Memphis, and also by the Synod of Texas. The adoption was sin- 
gularly unanimous in all the Synods, a fact of no small moment 
when we consider the distracting views which had for years divided 
our best men on the relations of the Church and the school, and in 
view of the distinctly avowed purpose to make a school more dis- 
tinctly Christian than heretofore. All parties are satisfied and all 
views harmonized by this plan and outline, and distracting ques- 
tions are at rest. This is a great point gained. 

These six Synods the same year appointed each two Directors, to 
meet in January, 1874, and take charge of the enterprise. These 
Directors met in Memphis and found themselves face to face with 
nomerous applicants for the location of the University, even before 
the Board themselves were assured of their ultimate success in 
founding the school. It was soon apparent to the Board that this 
question of location must be wisely met at the beginning in order 
to avoid the rock on which so many educational enterprises had al- 
ready split. Besides, a location seemed necessary in order for the 
University to have a corporate and legal existence, without which 
it was doubtful if the Directors could move a single step in laying 
the foundations, or even solicit .subscriptions in such form as to be 
binding. 

A second meeting was held in May, 1874, and the various com- 
munities desiring the location made proposals, many of them ex- 
tremely liberal, and all indicating great confidence in the success of 
the proposed University, After a careful examination of all the 
proposals, the Board selected Clarksville as the location, and Stew- 
art College, with its funds and appurtenances, as the nucleus of 
future operations. This location is acquiesced in by all throughout 
our bounds, and gives increasing satisfection, not so much because 
it was the first choice of every body, but because it was evidently 
the best we could do in view of all the circumstances of the case. 
This hearty acquiescence in a matter so delicafe and difficult as this, 
is another great point gained. The BoanI at the same meeting re- 
quested Stewart College Trustees hi continue their fimctions until 
it should be convenient for the Directors to take full charge, NoJ 

17 
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active steps were taken to increase the funds of the University be- 
yond the amount given at Clarksville, partly because of &ilure to 
secure a suitable agent early in the year 1874, but mainly because 
of the great floods, droughts, and financial embarrassments which 
will not be soon forgotten in the south-west. Early in this year 
(1875) the Legislature of Tennessee perfected the laws necessary to 
enable us to secure such a charter as we desired, and for which we 
were waiting. The Board met, on call, at St. Lous in May, and 
on its adjournment, met again in Clarksville in 'June. 

At these meetings the charter was perfected with the following 
corporators, who legally constitute the first Board of Directors under 
the style and title of the South-western Presbyterian University, 
to- wit. : Rev. T. R. Welch, D. D., Vice-President ; B. M. Estes, 
Secretary; Rev. E. McNair, Rev. J. N. Waddell, D. D., Rev. B. 
M. Palmer, D. D. LL. D., Rev. J. A. Lyon, D. D., Rev. W. K. 
Marshall, D. D., Rev. D. MacGregor, Rev. C. A. Stillman, D. D., 
T. A. Hamilton, Esq., Rev. J. B. Shearer, D. D., and D. N. Ken- 
nedy, Esq. 

The Board thus constituted took order for perfecting all necessary 
titles, and took formal charge of our work. 

The former Faculty of Stewart College was continued provision- 
ally, and the school continued on the same scale as heretofore until 
such time as the way may be open for the formal organization of 
the University proper. This very adoption is to the public a guar- 
anty of the confidence they may feel in the schools as at present or- 
ganized, while we aim at a yet higher development. 

The Board elected Rev. Dr. J. W. Hoyte special confidential 
agent to raise the contemplated endowment. He has accepted the 
position, and will take the field in October, with the promise of 
active co-operation from the members of the Board as far as practi- 
cable. Since the meeting of the Board $5,000 in part of a bequest 
has passed through his hands, which, we trust, is an earnest of the 
liberal things which will be devised for us throughout the South- 
west. We proprose to raise, as speedily as possible, a half million 
of dollars as an endowment fund, besides whatever else may be nec- 
essary to success. 

The friends of the cause will contribute the more readily when 
they know that our present nucleus is a very handsome one, and 
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one of which we may be proud at this early stage in our enterprise, 
as will be seen from the following summary : 

1. We have in hand $100,000 of endowment fund safely invested. 
This is one-fifth of the amount we propose to raise, and the field 
has not yet been canvassed for a dollar. 

2. We have twenty-four acres of land well suited for grounds, 
and college buildings ample for class-room purposes for many stu- 
dents. These grounds and buildings have cost in the aggregate 
$50,000. 

3. We have a building fund subscribed which will go far toward 
furnishing us such additional buildings as will be absolutely neces- 
sary for some years to come. 

4. We have large and costly cabinets of minerals and fossils, the 
gift of Prof. Wm. M. Stewart, after whom Stewart College was first 
named. He has also given us his valuable scientific library, which 
we have reason to believe was unrivaled among private libraries of 
such a character. And since the last meeting of the Board he has 
given us his entire collection of modern shells, consisting of many 
thousand. The sum total cost of these gifts has been $25,000 or 
$30,000, and if destroyed they could not be replaced with money.' 

5. Besides this nucleus of material and endowments, we have a 
successful school in operation reaching a patronage of one hundred 
and fifty last year, and having a corps of six professors. 

We thus present at the outset a success unhoped lor two years 
ago, and a success unsurpassed by many schools of greater age. Of 
money and material we have nearly, if not quite, $200,000. Of 
earnest good wishes and prayers for our success we have untold 
wealth throughout six Synods, and good will in many more. Of 
patronage we have the promise of large increase on the past. We 
regard this measure of success as but the beginning of what the 
Church will, for the sake of Christ, give in response to the conse- 
crated labors of those who have taken this as a sacred trust from 
the Synods appointing them, and from the (Jreat Head of the Church 
under whom they serve in this cause. 

Respectfully submitted to the public, and especially to the public 
represented by our Board, J. B. SHEARER, 

Chm'n Ex. Com. S. W. P. U. 

Clarksville, Tenn., Oct. 1, 1875. 





GREENEVILLE AND TUSCULUM COLLEGE. 

Is located at Greenoville, and has a regular college tjourse and pre- 
paratory aehool. There is a thorough text-book study, and then a 
review by subjectfi without regard to text-books, in the English 
studies. In ancient languages, there is a drill in ancient geography, 
history and mythology, to accompany the study of the Latin and 
Greek authors. Hebrew, French, German and music are elective 
Btudies. There is also a commercial course, consisting of penman- 
ship, book-keeping and higher arithmetic. There are eighty-five 
students in the college department and forty in the preparatory 
school, with seven professors and two tutors. The length of the 
session is eight months. There are three literary societies, and a 
library of 7,000 volumes. 

This institution is one of the nurseries of sound learning in Ten- 
nessee, having graduated in past times some of the moat eminent, 
nsefiil and exemplary men in Tennessee and in the South. We 
regret that we failed in our effort to procure a worthy sketch of it& 
past history. 



W. E. WARD'S SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Located in Nashville. Rev.-W. E. Ward, Principal, with six- 
teen instructors in the various branches. The average number of 
pupils the past year was 244, and the receipts from patrons ?22,000. 

This Seminary was founded by the Principal, September 1, 1865, 
and was chartered by the State of Tennessee in 1869. Soon after 
its foundation, it bought the elegant buildings now occupied by it 
on Spruce street, and from time to time has enlarged the same, so 
as to furnish recitation rooms, a fine art department, a French con- 
versation room, a large chapel for morning service and commence- 
ment occasions, and ample bed-rooms for one hundred boarding 
pupils and teachers. A large music department, separate from 
other part* of the house is filled with good pianos. 

In June, 1875, the Seminary had completed ten years of its ex- 
istence. Over 1600 young ladies have studied within its walls, and 
355 have been graduated. Ten per cent, of these have become 
teachers. Many, the daughters of deceased or disabled ministers. 
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have received gnttuitious instruction in whole or in part. It requires 
five years to complete the Collegiate Course. The classics are 
taught to all free of charge. Nearly every Southern State is repre- 
sented in its catalogues. 

The inatniclion is given by the most experienced teachers that 
can be procured, and is so thorough as to fit any pupil tor teachiug. 
The Seminary has abundant apparatus for Practical Chemistry, 
Natural Philosophy, Geology and Astronomy, 

Reports are sent monthly to all parents. The Seminary is non- 
, Bectarian, each pupil attending the church of her choice with a 
teacher. 

A school has thus been built up at the State Capitol which ranks 
with the first in the United States. 



MELROSE INSTITUTE. 

Located at Trenton, Gibson County, under the Presidency of Rev, 
G. E. McGee, with four assistants; has 126 pupils. Receipts from 
patrons for past year, $2,400.00. It is a school exclusively for 
females, with CoUegiate and Academic Course. It is in a flourish- 
ing condition, and has been steadily gaining in numbers and favor 
for the past three years. 



NEOPHOGEN COLLEGE, MALE AND FEMALE. 
Located at Gallatin, Sumner County, John M. Walton, President, 
■with fourteen Professors and teachers, and 175 pupils enrolled, 
Tuition and board, $75.00 per half year term. 



MARY SHARPE COLLEGE, 
Is located at Winchester, Franklin County. President, Z. C. 
Graves, LL.D., with ten assistant teachers. Average number of 
pupils from September Ist, 1874, to September let, 1875, 160. 
Gross amount of receipts from patrons, 11,212.40 — no donations or 
endowment. The school is Academic and Collegiate, and exclu- 
aively female. 
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WESLEY AN FEMALE COLLGE, 

At Brownsville, Haywood County, Rev. John Williams, Presi- 
dent, with four assistants. Number of pupils, 68; Gross receipts, 
for year, $3,342.00. Academic and Collegiate. 



FAIRMOUNT. 

An institution for the education of young ladies, is situated upon 

Sewanee Mountain, on the line of the Tennessee Coal and Railroad 
Company^s Railroad, five miles from the University of the South, 
at the new and thriving village of Moffat, Grundy County. The 
Principals are Mrs. M. L. Yerger and Mrs. H. B. Kails. The 
corps of teachers numbers six, and the average attendance of pupils 
for the past year was 35. Gross receipts from patrons during the 
year, $10,000.00. 

This School is beautifully located, having the advantage of charm- 
ing mountain views, and delightful freestone and chalybeate waters. 
No locality can surpass it in healthfulness and attractiveness. -• It is 
easy of access from all parts of the South. 



FRIENDSVILLE INSTITUTE. 

A private school under the care of the Society of Friends, is 
located at Friendsville, Blount County, Professor William Russell, 
Principal, and three assistants. Number of pupils enrolled last 
year, 126 ; average cost of board, etc., per year, about $100.00. 



JoNESBORO, Tenn., Dcc. 16, 1875. 

Hon. Leon. Trousdale, 

Superintendent Public Instruction: 

The school building, Holston Male Institute, has been purchased 
by Mr. Yardley Warner, who represents the Society of Friends, 
Philadelphia. The title of the property will be vested in the proper 
State authorities. This property is located in the eastern part of 
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the town. The building is sixty-odd feet long by thirty feet wide 
at one end, and forty-three at the other. Contains eight rooms, 
three on first floor and five on second ; first floor 15 feet high, second 
13 feet, dining room and kitchen separate from the main building. 
Also, 1 stable, 1 large wood house, etc. On the lot are fruit-trees, 
shade trees, flowers, etc. We sell also school furniture, including 
bell, desks, and wall maps. Price, $3,600. 

Mr. Warner's object is to co-operate with the school authorities 
of the State. A normal school will be opened for the training of 
teachers for the freedmen. The higher department will be devoted 
to normal work, while the primary school will aim to supply a local 
want. The necessity for colored teachers is great. It is impossible, 
often, to obtain competent teachers for these people. Their schools 
are worse than inefficient — they are worthless, and have a tendency 
to demoralize rather than elevate the colored race. We want teach- 
ers for them of their own race; we want a model school for the 
poor, degraded children of the freedmen. Both we have in contem- 
plation. 

Mr. Warner is doing a noble work for these people in the South. 
His Society expended last year, for teacher's salaries, school build- 
ings, books, $42,149.80 (forty-two thousand one hundred and forty- 
nine dollars and eighty cents). The manner in which it is expended 
adds much strength to the public school system. Mr. Warner will 
be on the ground and take part in organizing the school. 

Eespectfully, H. Presnell. 



To the printed report of operations prior to this year, and to 
what H. Presnell may send, I append the following summary of the 
whole work done and proposed to be done. 

There have been three aims in mv mission, viz. : 

1. To train teachers on the spot, or near where they are needed, 
and near where they live. 

2. To help and encourage State school officers, so as to enlist them 
heartily to co-operate in the provisions required (as buildings, sta- 
tionery, maps, school fixtures, etc.) for the efficient education of 
colored citizens; hoping also thereby to foster an interest in the ed- 
ucation of all classes. 
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3. To furnish solid reading matter, and, by supplying Sabbath 
Suboob with Bibles, etc., and, by personal intercourse, to improve 
the worship and spiritual condition of the negro. About $4,000 
worth of books have, in this way, been gratuitously distributed, 
over and above the sums stated in my report. 

In order to carry out these aims two years were spent in Mary- 
ville, Tenn., embracing other places, and founding schools in them, 
single-handed and uncommissioned, except by the " Bible and Tract 
Distributing Committee of Friends' Freedmen's Aid Society, of 
Philadelphia." Their commission did not continue a year, A nor- 
mal class being organized, Indiana yearly meeting of Friends offi- 
cially gave their moral support in 1871, and under their auspices 
efforts were made and fimds obtained by me from Friends of Phil- 
adelphia and elsewhere (of which over ^20,000 were given by 
Friends in England and Ireland), so that not only the substantial 
and handsome structure at Maryville was erected, but at the same 
time OVLT twenty schools were kept up from two to ten months each 
year. Some wholly supported by the funds thus raised, others con- 
tinued by paying the tuition after public money had been used up. 
Though we have turned out about 30 teachers from the Maryville 
Normal School, the demand for teachers is such that we have been 
working in the normal line at Athens, and now propose to do so at 
Jonesboro. It is proper here to state that the work having become 
so interlocked with State school work, and the funds coming almost 
entirely from the east, we cease to be auxiliary to the Indiana Com- 
mittee. They have been joined by New England Yearly Meeting, 
and helped by sundry legacies and donations, so that the Maryville 
school is now not included in our supervision. In place of that 
concern comes in the normal W'Ork at Athens and Jonesboro, which, 
as fit centers of numerous and extensive school districts, we propose 
to make the recipients of the normal pupils from their surrounding 
counties, and supply those counties in turn with trained teachers. 
Three purposes will be met by these enterprises, viz. : 1st, the thor- 
ough training of teachers who need not go far from home to be 
trained ; 2d, the setting of good examples in conducting schools, thus 
elevating the standard of teacher's qualifications; and 3d, the fur- 
nishing of a good school at each of these points to which may go 
any and all the colored children in reach of them. 
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Besides this norma! work, we propose to go on supporting schools 
in the several counties in Tennessee, Virginia, Alabama, Georgia, 
etc., as heretofore. The property bought or buildings fitted up will 
be deeded in trust to County Trustees for specified uses, to revert 
in case of disuse or impossible conditions. All this work brings ua 
so close to the County SuperintendentH that we now proirose to ac- 
count to thera, and depend on their auditing our accounts; also to 
decide on what compensation is suitable to us, for the services ren- 
dered the people and the State. Hitherto Dnr services have been 
almost gratuitous, and this cannot so continue. 

We subjoin an extract from the Minutes of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing, showing the present condition of the Maryville Normal Insti- 
tute, also a statement of money raised and paid for the Tennessee 
work since our printed report. 

" The Institute at Maryville has continued under the care of this 
Board. W. P. Hastings has acted as principal, he with his family 
living in the building, and taking boarders on his own account. 
The average attendance of colored students during the eight months' 
school has been S7J; average enrollmenta, 115|; number in nor- 
mal class, 28J. The Scriptures have been studied daily by all the 
students, and we believe the gospel principles, as held by us, have 
made a favorable impi-ession upon many of the students, and some 
have joined our Society. 

As our funds were not sufficient to carry on this and the Helena ■ 
institution, the Board concluded to send the Corresponding Secretary 
to New England Yearly Meeting. He laid the matter fully before 
its Executive Committee, and the Yearly Meeting agreed to the fol- 
lowing arrangement, viz. : That the Freedmen's Committee of New 
England Yearly Meeting should support the schools for three or 
four years, with funds now in their hands, at an expense not 
to exceed $1,500 a year, with the privilege of taking a deed 
at that time, if that Meeting should approve or direct, which 
arrangement was satisfactory to this Board. They ask for an agree- 
ment binding us or our successors to convey the property by deed, 
as suggested above, if desired, and we have prepared the same. All 
of which we submit to the Yearly Meeting. 

The Executive Commiitee of New England Yearly Meeting re- 
quests this Board to continue its care of the institution for the pres- 
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ent, and since Sixth mo. 1st, monthly educational and financial state- 
ments have been sent by us to them, and they have paid the expense, 
$600 having been given by Friends of Philadelphia. 

Y. Warner. 



CENTEAL TENNESSEE COLLEGE. 

(mixed COLORED.) 

Located at 122 Maple Street, Nashville, is presided over by Rev. 
J. Braden, assisted by six teachers. The average number of pupils 
in attendance during the past year was 130. Receipts from patrons, 
13,000.00; from donations, $3,400.00. The average cost per pupil 
for tuition and board, not including washing, is $8.50 per month. 

This school was chartered in 1866, and is now in its tenth year. 
It has organized but one College Class as yet. It has Preparatory, 
Academic, Normal, Intermediate and Theological Departments. 
The teachers have been supported by the Freedman^s Aid Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The current expenses, beside 
the teachers' salaries, have been met by the students. The average 
number of pupils enrolled each year has been 240. The buildings, 
four in number, have been erected by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, with some aid from the Freedman's Bureau. The value of 
the buildings and lands is about $60,000.00. The permanent object 
of the institution, thus far, hag been to prepare students to teach, 
and for the practical duties of life. In the Theological Depart- 
ment young men have received a training aiding them to discharge 
the duties of the ministry. 



NASHVILLE NORMAL and THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

(mixed COLORED.) 

Located in the suburbs of Nashville, Rev. Daniel W. Phillips, 
President, with four assistant teachers. This school was established 
and is supported by the American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
whose headquarters are in New York City. The present building 
was erected and the school first opened in 1866. Nearly two years 
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ago a new site was purchased, consisting of thirty acres on the 
Hillsborough turnpike, for thirty thousand dollars. The mansion 
house on the place has been fitted up for school purposes at a cost 
of $6,000.00. The foundations of a new building have been laid, 
which is to be 1 60 feet by 50, and four stories in height, and is esti- 
mated to cost 36,000.00. When completed there will be no debt on 
the property. The teachers receive no pecuniary advantages from 
pupils, which amounts to $3,500 annually, their salaries being paid 
by the Home Mission Board. Nearly $2,000.00 more are con- 
tributed to meet the current expenses of the school. A small 
library of about 1,300 volumes has been collected. The number of 
pupils enrolled the past year was 136. Cost of board and tuition 
per month, $8.00. 



FREEDMEN^S NORMAL INSTITUTE. 

This is a private colored school, located at Maryville, Blount 
County, under care of the Society of Friends, Prof. W. P. Hastings, 
Principal, with two assistants. Number of pupils enrolled the past 
year, 182; average cost of tuition per year, $3.34; average cost of 
board, etc., per month, $7.00. 



NORMAL OR TRAINING SCHOOL FOR FREEDMEN. 

Knoxville, Tenn., 1875. 
Leon. Trousdale, Esq.: 

Dear Sir: — In compliance with your request I would respect- 
fully submit to you the following statement of our work here : 

The enterprise is one of the United Presbyterian Church of North 
America, and will be under the immediate supervision and control 
of the " Board of Missions to the Freedmen,^' which is located at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The character of the work is designated under 
name, "The Normal or Training School for the Freedmen,^^ to raise 
up teachers of themselves for day school and Sabbath Schools, and 
also ministers for their Churches, by affording a thorough Scriptural 
or theological as well as literary training. The school now enrolls 
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90 scholars, most of whom, however, are of quite a primary grade* 
It is at present taught in an old plank building in East Knoxville. 
A new and suitable building, 78x64, three stories and a basement 
high — 2L substantial brick — is under process of erection, about one 
and one-half miles west from the Custom House, or Post-office. 
It is to be completed by April, and it is expected to open the school 
formally in it the first of September, 1876, under a sufficient num- 
ber of able and efficient teachers from the North, and make it fully 
what its name would import. The amount now invested or invest- 
ing is in the grounds, 59 acres, $5,000; in the building now erect- 
ing, $16,796, the contract price. The teachers now employed are 
myself and two ladies as assistants. 

Respectfully and truly, Jas, P, Weight. 



Normal School Law. 



AN ACT to provide for the egtnbllshineDt, and to prescribe rul« for the government 
of a Normal School, or Schools, in the IState of Tennesiiee, in connection with tha 
Public School System thereof. 

Whereas, An adequate supply of professionally educated teach- 
ers is a necessity to the mainteuance of an eificient system of Public 
Schools; and, 

Whereas, AH proper and needed facilities for this purpose should 
be affonled by the State to its citizens; and, 

Wheebas, Suitable buildings and grounds have been offered for 
a Normal School or Schools in various looalities in the different di- 
visions of the State; therefore, 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
Tennessee, That the establishment of a Normal School or Schools is 
hereby authorized to be effected by the Board of Education, herein- 
after provided for. The said Normal School or Schools shall be 
made in every respect first-clasa institutions for the professional ed- 
ucation of teachers, and that the most approved method of instruc- 
tion shall be adopted, and none but teachers experienced and skilled 
shall be employed to take charge of them. 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That said State Board of Education 
shall, at as early a date as may in their judgment be practicable, 
locate and make arrangements for opening such Normal School or 
Schools, furnishing them, adopting a course of study, employing 
teachers and other officers. 

Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, That in the location of said Normal 
School or Schools the State Board of Education shall give prefer- 
ence to such locality, accessible to all parts of the State, as shall 
offer, gratuitously, the most suitable grounds and buildings for the 
establishment of the same : Proridedf that nothing in this Act shall 
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be so construed as to authorize the expenditure of money from the 
State Treasury, or school funds of the State. 

Sec. 4. Be it further enacted, That said State Board of Education 
may receive contributions of money from the Trustees of the Pea- 
body Educational Fund, or donations of property or funds from 
any other sources, for the benefit of this enterprise, which they shall 
in good faith dispose of and disburse, in accordance with the condi- 
tions of the donations. 

Sec. 5. Be it further enacted, That the Trustees of Colleges, Uni- 
versities, or educational institutions, shall have the power to give 
the use of their property to the State Board of Education for the 
benefit of Normal Schools. 

Sec. 6. Be it further enacted, That no pupil shall be admitted into 
said schools who is under sixteen or over thirty years of age, and 
who shall not have undergone satisfactorily such examination as 
maybe prescribed by the State Board of Education. Those already 
engaged in teaching may enter said Normal School or Schools as 
pupils upon conditions fixed by the State Board of Education. 

Sec. 7. Be it further enacted, That pupils of the Public Schools 
may be recommended for admission into said Normal School or 
Schools by the County Superintendent, on consultation with the Di- 
rectors of the School Districts of his county, and in cities by the 
Superintendent of Public Schools, and such pupils so recommended, 
and who pass a satisfactory examination, shall have precedence over 
all other applicants. 

Sec. 8. Be it further enacted, That diplomas shall be granted to 
those who honorably complete the course of study prescribed in 
said schools; and the possession of such diploma shall exempt the 
holder thereof from the examination prescribed as a condition prece- 
dent to employment in the public schools of the State; any'such 
graduate being eligible as a teacher in any county of the State. 

Sec. 9. Be it further enacted. That the same registers, records, 
and reports, which are prescribed in the State School Law for the 
public schools, or which may be ordered by the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, shall be kept by the officers and teachers 
of said Normal Schools, and regular reports shall be made directly 
to the State Superintendent, at the times and in the manner required 
by law for other public schools, or at such other time as he may re- 
quire. 
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Sec. 10. Be it further enacted. That the State Board of Education 
shall keep such Normal Schools as may be established, for white 
and colored pupils, entirely distinct and separate: Provided, that 
the provisions therein for training and improvement, shall be im- 
partially proportioned to the demands of each. 

Sec. 11. Be it further enacted, That the salaries of principals, 
teachers, and other officers of said Normal Schools, and all other 
expenditures, shall be determined by the State Board of Education, 
and the disbursements shall be made by the Treasurer of the Board, 
upon its order. 

Sec. 12. Be it further enacted, That the State Board of Educa- 
tion shall elect its own Treasurer and Secretary, and prescribe their 
compensation. 

Sec. 13. Be it further enacted. That the Governor of the State 
shall appoint a State Board of Education, to consist of six members, 
two of whom shall be appointed for six years, two for four years, 
and two for two years, and after the expiration of their first terms 
of office their successors shall be appointed for six years; the Gov- 
ernor of the State shall be ex officio a inember and President of said 
Board. 

Sec. 14. Be it further enacted. That it shall be the duty of said 
Board of Education to report through the Superintendent to the 
regular meeting of the General Assembly, the operations of the 
Board, the condition and progress of Normal Schools, with such 
suggestions as they may deem advisable for the improvement of 
Normal and Public Schools. 

Sec. 15. Be it further enacted. That this Act shall take effect from 
and after its passage, the public welfare requiring. 

Passed March 23, 1875. 

LEWIS BOND, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

THOMAS H. PAINE, 

Speaker of the Senate. 
Approved March 23, 1875. 

JAMES D. PORTER, 

Governor. 



